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PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY TO 
PUNISH THE WICKED. 


Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in Punishing. the Wicked. Revised 
Edition, with Notes, hy Professors H. B; Hacxert and W. 8. 
Tyitzz. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867: 


7. does God delay the punishment of the wicked? To a 
thoughtful observing heathen, without the light of Revela- 
tion to guide him, there could be no question more interesting or 
more perplexing. There is none on which we, who enjoy that light, 
feel more interest in knowing the well-considered: views of an honest 
and intelligent heathen. 

We have reason, therefore, to be grateful for the preservation, from 
the wrecks of ancient learning, of the interesting discussion in this 
treatise of Plutarch. No heathen writer was better able to.do justice 
to the subject. A firm believer himself in an overruling Providence, 
and reverent in spirit, an attentive observer of human life around 
him, and familiar beyond any of his time with, its records in history, 
conversant with all the systems of philosophy developed by others, 
and though not an original philosophical thinker yet clear and decided 
in his convictions of truth, he was able to view the subject in every 
aspect which it could present to an uninspired human mind. 

Let us contemplate, for a moment, the circumstances in which he, 
and other thoughtful observers like him, were placed. He was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the true principles of government. He knew 
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that its perfection consists in the careful adaptation of the degree of 
punishment to the degree of guilt, and in the certainty and prompti- 
tude with which vice is punished and virtue rewarded. These things 
he knew to be essential to good government, both in the family and 
and in the State; while the absence of them, in either relation, be-, 
trays unfitness for the office of governing. 

But where did he find these in the government of God, as seen in 
the affairs of men? Looking on human life, both in his own age and 
in the history of the past, where could he discern the evidences of a 
just and wise administration, of an ever-present Providence, prompt 
to deal out impartial justice to all, restraining the evil, and encour- 
aging and rewarding the good? Instead of this, he saw everywhere 
proofs of what is affirmed by the inspired writer, “ Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” (Ecclesiastes viii. 11.) | 
Why then is not sentence executed speedily? If such is the 
result of this course of Providence, why then does God delay his 
justice ? 

There was enough in all this to embarrass and perplex the honest 
and thoughtful. The tendencies of philosophical speculation increased 
the embarrassment. There were many who brought to the consider- 
ation of the subject a spirit of self-confidence and irreverence; and 
to such this view of human life resulted in the resolute denial of any 
superintending Providence over the affairs of men. “Philosophers of 
the Epicureans,” such as Paul encountered not long before at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 18,) were found everywhere, instilling the poison of their 
scepticism into the minds of men. 


As a sect, they denied the moral accountability of men; they ac- 
knowledged nothing as retributive in the sufferings or allotments of 
life; they referred everything to an inexorable fate, or mere chance; 
while, in common with other ancient sceptics, they alleged, as one of the 
main arguments for their opinion, the self-evident absurdity of any other; 
since nothing, as they affirmed, could be more reproachful to the gods, 
than to attribute to them any concern in the government of a world which 
exhibits such a manifest want of correspondence between the experience 
and the deserts of men. 


Their reasonings were not merely plausible. They exhibit great 
logical acumen; and were often pressed with a force of argument 
which it was not easy to resist, and which it was still more difficult 


1 Dr. Hackett, preface to the first edition, p. 4. 
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to overcome. An early Christian writer’ has left us a specimen of 
their argumentation, in the compact logical reasoning of Epicurus on 
this point, showing that they could wield the weapons of logic with 
powerful effect. This writer himself says, that very many philoso- 
phers, who maintained the doctrine of a divine Providence, were 
troubled by this argument, and were almost driven, against their 
will, to the admission that God does not regard the affairs of men. 

Under these circumstances Plutarch grappled with this difficult 
problem. His discussion of it is not mere abstract reasoning from 
first principles, which would be of little general utility, and even to 
the few who delight in such reasoning would only furnish the ele- 
ments of an abstract theory, rather than useful principles and rules 
of action. On the contrary, he views the subject on its practical side, 
and urges such considerations, suggested by profound and compre- 
hensive reflection, as appeal most forcibly to the common mind. So 
exhaustive are these considerations, that Dr. Hackett can jusily say, 
(preface, p. 4.) 


I am not aware, indeed, that even Christian writers, who have at- 
tempted to defend the same truth within the same limits of natural the- 
ology, have been able to do any thing better than to re-affirm his 
positions, and perhaps amplify and illustrate his arguments. 


It would be unjust to give even a summary of the argument, for 
which the book itself should be consulted. It may be remarked in 
general, however, that the objections to the course of Providence are - 
stated with great clearness and force, and in substance as follows. 
The fact that the punishment of the guilty is long delayed, implies 
indifference on the part of the Deity to the deserts of crime. It 
undermines the faith of men in the reality of a divine Providence. 
Punishment so delayed fails of its true end, to restrain men from 
crime, since it emboldens them in their wickedness by the hope 
of continued and final impunity. Punishment so delayed loses also 
its value as a reformatory discipline; since the offender, after so long 
an interval, fails to see its connection with its true cause, and to draw 
from it the lesson which speedy retribution would teach. For 


1 Lactantius, de ira Dei, xiii. The writer had occasion, in his work on the Book of Job, 
(Part second, for English readers,) to translate this brief and condensed argument in @ 5 of 
the Introduction. The singularly terse and pointed.form of the original Latin is as follows: 
Deus aut vult tollere mala, et non potest; aut potest, et non vult; aut neque vult, neque 
potest; aut et vult et potest. Si vuit, et non potest; imbecillis est, quod in Deum non cadit. 
Si potest, et non vult; invidus est, quod xque alienum a Deo. Si neque vult neque potest ; 
et invidus et imbecillis est, ideoque neque Deus. Si vult, et potest, quod solum Deo convenit, 
unde ergo sunt mala, aut cur illa non tollit ? 
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the same reason it often fails of the other great end of punishment, 
namely, to do justice to those who have been wronged, since it comes 
too late for their vindication. And finally, it is unjust, that the con- 
sequences of the parent’s crime should fall, as is so often the case, on 
his innocent offspring. 

These objections all rest on the assumed ground that the good and 
bad fare so much alike, that no discrimination seems to be made be- 
tween them in the allotments of Providence. The reasoning in reply 
assumes that this is true in part, and must be admitted; but that in 
part it is apparent only, and must be denied. So far as it is true, we 
are able to see that great moral ends are accomplished by this course 
of Providence which fully justify it, and show that it is worthy of the 
supreme Ruler. 

Such, in brief, is the plan of the reply to these objections. Of the 
several points of the argument Dr. Hackett has given a very full and 
minute abstract, prefixed to the notes on the Greek text, in which he 
brings the substance of the whole argument, with the writer’s doc- 
trines, reasonings, and illustrations, within the reach of the English 
reader. A perusal of this abstract will convince the reader of the 
truth of Dr. Hackett’s statement (p. 66), that in this treatise we have 
an “exposition of the highest views, on one of the most difficult ques- 
tions of natural theology, which the mind of man seems capable of 
attaining without the light of revelation.” 

The apostle’s assertion (Romans ii. 14, 15) that heathen, “ who 
have no law” (in the Jewish sense) “are a law to themselves,” and 
“show the work of law written in their hearts, their conscience wit- 
nessing therewith,” is strikingly illustrated and confirmed in these 
views of Plutarch; as is also the declaration (ch. i. 19, 20,) “ that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them,” and “ his invisible 
things are clearly seen.” It would be difficult to find, even among 
Christian writers, a more just vindication of the divine government on 
- the one hand, and on the other more truthful pictures of the power of 
the guilty conscience, of the scourging terrors of remorse, of the vain 
longing to escape the memory of past misdeeds, and to recover the lost 
sense of purity and peace; that loss so touchingly deplored by Byron, 
in the lines, 


Worlds could never 
Restore me those pure feelings,—gone forever! 


It is, indeed, painful to find here no intimation of a remedial 
power ; no trace, in these far-reaching thoughts, of better hopes and 
a higher destiny for man; to see only, 
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How helpless guilty nature lies, 
Beneath its heavy load ! 


But it is instructive also, to find that the human soul, though dark- 
ened and polluted by sin, and blindly groping for light, is conscious of 
its wretchedness and its need of a remedial power. For Plutarch 
speaks, not as a philosopher and theorist, but as the historian of 
Providence and of human experience; and he lays open to us the 
workings of the, human heart, in the circumstances under which the 
gospel first came in contact with it. How well adapted to the want 
was the remedial agency it brought, and “ what entrance” it found, is 
told in the success of the apostolic preaching. 

Plutarch was not one of those who enjoyed its teachings." The 
most thorough scrutiny has failed to discover, in his numerous 
writings that have come down to us, any trace of that light that 
already “shined in the darkness.” Hence his delineation of the 
nature and wants of the human spirit, and his indirect testimony 
to the adaptation of the gospel to meet these wants, are independent 
of any influence from revelation. He stands, therefore, a living wit- 
ness in his writings, that the gospel was sent to men in “the fullness 
of the time,” when every other remedy had failed, and men looked in ° 
vain for help. His testimony has borne precious fruit in our own time.” | 
If he were permitted to utter this testimony in our institutions of 
learning, it would counteract the evil influence of much that is false 
and seductive in classical literature, and prepare the mind to welcome, 
in the truths of revelation, the remedy for those evils which Plutarch 
so faithfully and fearfully portrays. 

Some of the doctrines of revelation, to which objection is often 
made, are shown by Plutarch to be in accordance with sound reason. 
One of the speakers objects to the course of Providence, that the evil 
consequences of a parent’s misconduct often fall on his offspring. This, 
it is argued, is making the innocent suffer for the guilty; or, if the 
parent himself has already paid the penalty, it is inflicting punish- 
ment twice over for the same offence. 

To this short-sighted and partial view of the case Plutarch replies 
at length. Among other substantial reasons, in vindication of the 


1 This point is considered in a brief appendix to the notes. 

2 Dr. Hackett says (p. 66): “It is within the knowledge of the writer, that the reading of 
this treatise of Plutarch had a salutary effect on the mind of Professor Tholuck, at a time 
when he was inclined to scepticism, and was among the providential means of leading him to 
find the best solution of his doubts in the teachings of the Bible. A similar fact is related of 
the illustrious Neander, in a biographical sketch, which appeared soon after his death, in the 
Studien und Kritiken. 
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course of Providence, is the following, as ‘stated by Dr. Hackett, 
p. 79: 


The constitution of society, the nature of the tie which binds one gener- 
ation to another, renders this law of retribution just, as well as inevitable. 
Every family, as well as every State, has a sort of separate existence, a per- 
sonal identity of its own. It remains one and the same through successive 
ages, as really as a man remains the same individual through the differ- 
ent periods of his life. Hence it is but reasonable, that the social crime 
of one age should be left to work out its legitimate social result in 
another ; since the Deity, in the operation of such a law, is dealing still 
with the same agent, is merely holding the offender responsible for his 
- own acts. 


This reasoning is equally applicable to the divine declaration, “ Vis- 
iting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” (Exodus xx.5.) For this 
is not an arbitrary sentence of punishment on the offspring of the 
guilty. It only affirms the natural law of connection that binds both 
together, from which the one can no more escape than it can cease to 
be the effect of which the other is the cause. The Divine Being him- 
self could not prevent it, without suspending and reversing a just and 
necessary law. The doctrine of revelation has this advantage, more- 
over, that, according to its teachings, none suffer in this life even to 
the extent of their own personal deserts. 

In the clear and confident assertion of the immortality of the soul 
(§ xvii., and p. 81 of the abstract), we see to what assurance the un- 
aided human reason can attain, on this cardinal point of doctrine, 
when it is earnest in the search of truth and accepts the evidence 
within the range of its own capacities. 

The remarkable narrative which closes the treatise is of special 
interest, as embodying the speculations of an acute and reflecting 
heathen on the nature and capacities of the disembodied spirit, and 
on the retributions of the future state. His striking descriptions of 
the latter may often be traced in Dante’s Inferno. 

The Greek text of Plutarch’s moral writings (Moralia) was first 
printed at Venice, by the elder Aldus, in 1509. It was edited by 
Demetrius Dukas, a native Greek from the island of Crete, who was 
also one of the editors of the Complutensian Polygott, having been 
called for that purpose, by Cardinal Ximenes, to the professorship of 
the Greek language in the university at Alcala. Four lines in Greek 
elegiac verse, inserted after the close of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, attest his gratitude to his noble patron. 

The principal edition is that of the celebrated Wyttenbach (Oxford, 
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1795-1830) in 8 vols. 4to., and 14 vols. 8vo.; this treatise, in Greek 
and Latin, having been previously published as a specimen in 1772. 
It contains an amended Greek text, the Latin translation of Xylander 
corrected, critical and explanatory notes, and full indexes. It was 
the fruit of twenty-four years’ labor, and is a noble monument of 
the learning, taste, and critical judgment of this distinguished 
scholar. ~° 

Convenient editions of the text of the Moralia have been published 
by Didot (2 vols. lex. 8vo, Paris, 1841, edited by Diibner), and in the 
Tauchnitz collection of Greek classics. 

An edition of this treatise was published in 1844, by Dr. Hackett 
of Newton Theological Institution, and was received with marked 
favor, as the fruit of ripe scholarship, and of diligent and careful use 
of the means for illustrating the text. In this second edition, pre- 
pared in connection with Professor W. 8. Tyler of Amherst College, 
well known as the able editor of several Greek and Latin classics with 
notes for use in colleges, much addition has been made to the verbal 
and textual illustrations. The grammatical and exegetical commen- 
tary, with full references to the best Greek grammars, leaves nothing 
to be desired in a text-book for use in colleges, or for private reading. 

As has already been intimated, the introduction of this treatise into 
the course of instruction,;in colleges would have a salutary effect on 
the minds of the young. The editors say in their preface, 


Time and experience have confirmed the conviction, which we have al- 
ways entertained, of the surpassing value of the writings of Plutarch, as 
emphatically the historian of divine Providence among the writers of hea- 
then antiquity, and of this treatise in particular, as a means of strength- 
ening men’s faith in the certainty of moral retributions, and of arousing 
them to a juster sensibility to the deserts of crime committed against law, 
divine or human. 


T. J. Conant. 
BrRoogtyy, N. Y. 


1 The notes were re-published at Leipsic in 1820-34, and the Greek index, under the new 
title, Lexicon Plutarcheum, etc., in 1843. 




















THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Address before the Alumni of Harvard University. By F. H. Hepes, 
D.D. Printed in the Atlantic Monthly for Sept. 1866. 

President Woolsey’s Review of Dr. Hedge’s Address. The New Eng- 
lander for Oct. 1866. 

Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies. Read before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Dec. 20, 1866. By Jacos BiGELow, 
M. D., late President of the Academy. 

A Plea for Culture. Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1867. 

Inaugural Address of John Stuart Mill, Rector of the Universily of St. 
Andrew’s, Feb. 1, 1867. 

Considerations on University Reform. Atlantic Monthly for April, 1867, 

The Culture demanded by Modern Life. A Series of Addresses and Argu- 
ments on the Claims of Scientific Education. By Professors TYNDALL, 
HeEnrrey, WHEWELL, Huxtey and others. With an Introduction 
by E. L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


NE question lies at the foundation of all the above discussions,— 
what shall a youth of the present day study? What are the 
subjects best fitted to engage his attention, in a preparation for active 
life? Few questions are of more importance both to the young them- 
selves, and to those who have the care of the young, whether parents 
or professional teachers. If the present system of education is radi- 
cally at fault, and some improved system might be substituted for it, 
the sooner we all know the fact, the better; or, if our present system 
is not radically, but only partially defective, let us know where and 
what the defect is, that we may as speedily as possible apply the 
remedy. 
Of the addresses and reviews enumerated at the head of this arti- 
cle, those of Dr. Hedge and of Dr. Bigelow propose, or if they do not 
exactly propose, at least suggest, some important changes in the course 
of study usually pursued in our American colleges. Bating a slight 
undertone of disagreeable fault-finding, which in the address of Dr. 
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Bigelow degenerates once or twice into coarseness, both discussions 
deserve attentive perusal. That of Dr. Hedge, as might be expected 
from the character and position of the man, is the more cultivated and 
liberal of the two. It presents the views of a well-educated and able 
man, who for many years has been conversant with the literature of 
modern Europe, and who has either never fully appreciated that of 
Greece and of Rome, or has, as least, partially lost sight of its excel- 
lences. Such is the impression which the reading of his address has 
made on us. Yet we are not sorry to have a strong and earnest plea 
made in behalf of the modern languages of Kurope, even if the ancient 
languages are somewhat disparaged therein. Such a plea’ may 
be useful as a counterpoise to the exclusiveness of some other educa- 
tors who have never cast a thought beyond the beaten track of 
centuries. 

The address of Dr. Bigelow is more rambling, less cultivated and 
less convincing, than that of Dr. Hedge. Still, it has been widely 
read, and has made in some minds a deep impression. It is evidently 
the production of an independent thinker and a man of considerable 
learning. His point of view is quite different from that of Dr. 
Hedge, as his pursuits are different. He stands where he can take 
a clear and comprehensive view of the medical profession as it now 
exists in our country. That one profession with its needs is the ob- 
ject nearest to his eye, and consequently the largest object ; obscuring 
partially, though not entirely, other objects equally important. Con- 
sequently, in his judgment, the natural sciences, as contributing the 
most direct aid to the medical profession, and the modern languages, 
as an almost indispensable help in the successful prosecution of these 
sciences, should not only receive a larger share of attention than is 
now usual in American colleges, but should in fact take the most 
prominent place; while the ancient languages, and possibly also a 
part of the present mathematical course, should give way, receding 
quite into the background. 

The affections of Dr. Hedge run out towards the literature of modern 
Europe; those of Dr. Bigelow, towards science in its latest develop- 
ments. The former is a historian and a man of letters, with generous 
sympathies and a cultivated taste: the latter is a respectable natur- 
alist, with incomparably less taste, but with a keen appreciation of the 
‘value of modern science in its recent wonderful discoveries, and its 
still greater possibilities. The views of each are understood and ap- 
preciated, when the standpoint and the character of the observer 
are considered. 

The “Plea for Culture,” in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1867, 
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is in fact a plea for the study of the ancient languages, in opposition 
to the present drift towards an almost exclusive study of the modern lan- 
guages with their literatures. If any one can read this “plea” without 
feeling that the space now devoted to the old, time-honored studies of 
college must not be abbreviated, he is differently constituted from our- 
selves. He must have altogether different sympathies and aims. The 
fact, that in this country, more than in any other cultivated nation of 
the present day, a liberal education is one-sided, narrow, and deficient 
in culture, is so clearly and forcibly presented, and the proper remedy 
is made so plain, that no one, with unprejudiced mind, can read the 
“plea” without feeling that the case is gained; that no modern litera- 
tures, as a basis of culture, can take the place of the ancient; that the 
time has not yet arrived when we can safely diminish the amount of 
Latin and Greek in our courses of study ; that, in fact, the opportunity 
and the encouragement should be given to prosecute them much 
farther than at present. 

The article in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1867, ‘“Considera- 
tions on University Reform,” does not differ materially in its general 
spirit from the one just mentioned. A strong plea is made in favor 
of classical studies; and also in favor of the mathematics and other 
studies usually pursued in our American colleges. None of them, the 
writer thinks, can be safely dropped ; each one is too important, as a 
means of mental discipline, to be omitted entirely in a liberal educa- 
tion; yet a certain minimum may be fixed for each study, beyond 
which no student shall be required to go, except at his own choice; 
while, at the same time, ample provision shall be made for those 
aspiring and gifted youths who would fain pursue certain branches 
of learning far beyond the limits now usually assigned to them. The 
writer has in view, in these proposed changes, the English University 
system; and though we do not favor that system as a whole, the sug- 
gestions made are eminently worthy of consideration. 

President Woolsey’s review of Dr. Hedge’s Address merits the atten- 
tive perusal of every practical educator in the land. No man living 
has reflected on all the questions at issue more dispassionately, with 
a clearer or wiser head, and with better opportunities for arriving at 
just conclusions. No man, asa mere authority, is entitled to more 
consideration ; and we rejoice exceedingly, that the largest, and in 
fact the most influential American college has such a man at its 
head. 

He begins with some considerations on the constitution of Harvard 
University, (suggested by the address of Dr. Hedge, but aside from 
our present discussion), and then proceeds to the more important and 
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immediately practical questions, Is it wise to give the young student 
greater liberty than he now enjoys in the regulation of his own con- 
duct and in the choice of his studies? and can the modern languages 
at present be safely substituted for the ancient, either in whole or in 
part, in our collegiate course of study? Neither of these questions 
is answered directly in the negative; but the difficulties in the way 
of the proposed changes are so clearly presented, that every thoughtful 
man must pause a long time before he would venture to adopt them. 

The Inaugural Address of John Stuart Mill, Rector of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, discusses substantially the same question,—what 
are the studies which at the present day best contribute to a liberal 
education? It might be expected that the great reformer, the 
most radical in his political opinions of all the English statesmen, 
would have much fault to find with the old system of education, and 
would have many changes to propose; but in reading the address, 
this expectation will be completely disappointed. No one, who has 
lately written on this subject, is so thoroughly conservative. We 
have not for a long time met with so earnest and convincing a plea 
in behalf of the old curriculum of collegiate studies, consisting mainly 
of the ancient languages, the mathematics and the natural sciences. 

The last work in the list at the head of our article—the Culture 
demanded by modern Life—is written chiefly on the English stand- 
point; with English wants and English defects in education continu- 
ally in view. Itis consequently inapplicable to a system of education 
altogether different, such as we have in this country. True, Pro- 
fessor Youmans, who introduces the work to the American public, 
and whose views of education are not the most enlightened, has 
sought to apply the English criticisms to our own country; and he 
may for a time succeed in misleading some persons with false notions, . 
but the fallacy must and will ere long be discovered. He will then, 
like all others of his class, receive few thanks from those who have 
been deceived and permanently harmed in their education. 

* In what we have said, it has not been our aim to give the course 
of thought in any of the above-mentioned discussions, but only to in- 
dicate in general the views taken and supported. Numerous other 
productions, of less ability and less note, have appeared of late on the 
same subject; but they contain little which is not found in a better 
form in the papers of which we have spoken. The reading of these 
papers, written by some of the ablest thinkers, and most experienced 
educators now living, will give a tolerably complete view of both sides 
of the questions at issue. On the one side the arguments of Dr. 
Hedge and of Dr. Bigelow, on the other, those of President Woolsey 
and of John Stuart Mill, deserve especial attention. 
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This discussion is not new. President Woolsey justly remarks of 
Dr. Hedge’s Address, “ It is the old story of reform in college studies, 
of a greater latitude and privilege of selection among the numerous 
branches of knowledge.” Early in the present century the subject was 
earnestly discussed at Yale College, and the question was definitively 
settled ‘1 that college for a long period by an able and well nigh 
exhaustive report from Professor J. L. Kingsley. In nearly every 
college of any note in the country the subject has at different times 
been discussed. About twenty years ago, Dr. Wayland laid before 
the Corporation of Brown University a carefully prepared document, 
proposing numerous and radical changes in the course of study to 
meet the supposed demands of a new and altered condition of society. 
This document attracted considerable attention in various parts of the 
country. The proposed changes were actually adopted and tried in 
Brown University for some years; but the results were not, we be- 
lieve, so favorable as were anticipated; and that University returned, 
by degrees, substantially to the old course of study. In the young 
University of Michigan, about fifteen years ago, a somewhat different 
experiment was made. The old curriculum of collegiate studies was left 
intact; and an entirely new and independent course was marked out, 
in which the mathematics were more extensively introduced and the 
modern languages took the place of the ancient. This, we believe, 
has been the most successful experiment of the kind hitherto made in 
this country. 

But long before the subject of reform in systems of collegiate educa- 
tion had drawn to itself any marked attention among Americans, the 
question had been broached in Europe, particularly among the Ger- 
mans. As long ago as the seventeenth century, the writings of 
Comenius, on the wants of practical life, exerted considerable influ- 
ence towards disturbing the old order of things. In the succeeding 
century, schools of a new and more realistic character were founded, 
partly under the influence of A. H. Francke,? and partly under that 


1 Comenius, or Komensky, as the name was written in his native tongue, was one of the 
remarkable men of his age. He was a Bohemian by birth, and a leader in the Moravian 
church. His earliest writings were in his native language. They suggested new and improved 
methods and subjects of study in the schools of hisday. Owing to the importance of the views 
presented and the beauty of the style, these writings were translated into nearly all the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe. Comenius resided at different periods of his life in Poland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, England and Holland. He appears to have been a man of excellent character 
and everywhere highly respected. He died in Holland, in 1671. See Karl v. Raumer, Ges- 
chichte der Paedagogik, Vol. II., p. 48, where a full and clear account of the paedagogical 
writings and influence of Comenius will be found. 


2 The celebrated founder of the Orphan Asylum in Halle. 
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of J. J. Rousseau’ and of Basedow”. In the last century, the number 
of these schools was greatly multiplied, and many of the older Gym- 
nasia became Realschulen*®. This was in accordance with the popular 
demand, everywhere loudly expressed. Away with the old, dull, 
useless, or well nigh useless, studies of the Gymnasia. Instead of 
Latin and Greek, with their attendant researches into effete civiliza- 
tions, let us have the languages and literatures and civilization of 
modern nations. Let the dead past lie undisturbed. We are men 
of the present; must study the duties and activities of the present ; 
let our education be adapted to the living age. Such was everywhere 
the popular cry, and it was in vain for the few who had a deeper 
insight into the actual demands of the age to reason against such a 
cry. As well reason with the wind! The absurdity of the whole 
movement must be proved by actual and fair experiment. The 
governments of Germany very wisely gave this movement full play. 
They did nothing to check the establishment of the new and popular 
schools; although they refused to recognise them as equal, in thorough- 
ness and disciplinary efficiency, with the old, established Gymnasia. 
Frederick the Great was especially opposed to the abandonment of 
Latin; regarding it as an indispensable means of culture, and of 
preparation for active life. 

These schools for practical education had their day. The experi- 
ment was tried on a large scale and did not prove satisfactory. The 
expectations of the public were not met. Then the voice of the few 
genuine scholars, which had been drowned in the popular whirlwind, 
began to be heard. The old, hard, dead Latin language, which had 
of course maintained its place in the Gymnasia, began by degrees to 
be introduced into the new schools. From that day till now, the 
Latin language, even in these practical schools, has been continually 
gaining ground, until it now occupies a much larger space than is 
usually conceded to it in our American collegiate system’. 


1 The well known French infidel writer of the last century. 

2 One of the most restless spirits, and in some respects one of the most influential men in 
Germany, during a considerable part of the last century. The reading of Rousseau’s “ Emile’’ 
seems to have led him to speculate and write on the subject of education. His works were 
of a popular character and were not without merit; though neither very profound, nor very 
safe. He died at Magdeburg, in 1790. 

3 Such is the German word for schools of this sort. We know not how to translate it aptly 
into English. To the course of study in these schools, we shall have occasion to allude 
afterwards. 

4 At present the regular course in the Real Schulen continues nine years, and the subjects 
studied are as follows: Religion, the German, Latin, French and English languages, Geog- 
raphy, History, Natural Science, Mathematics, Writing, Drawing. Of all these studies, Latin 
now occupies the largest space, and next to that, the Mathematics. Next in order, though far 
behind these, stand German, Natural Science, Geography and History. See Wiese, Das 
Nohere Schul-wesen, in Preussen, p. 27. 
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The educational experience of the last two centuries in Germany 
has developed also another result. It has proved the superior value 
of the Gymnasia with their old, rigid course of study in the ancient 
languages. For general culture, or as a special preparation for all 
the higher walks of literature, of philosophy and of statesmanship, no 
one now thinks of comparing the course of study in the Real-schulen 
with that in the Gymnasia. The superior value of the latter in prepa- 
ration for the editor’s or for the professor’s chair, for the pulpit, or 
for the bar, is still more obvious. But it is not so generally known 
that the gymnasial course, with its ten long years of Latin and six 
years of Greek, is regarded by competent judges as a better prepara- 
tion for the successful study of abstract science than the more purely 
scientific course of the Real-schulen. This will at first view appear 
surprising ; but the fact has been proved beyond controversy by the 
fairest experiment. We were reading not long ago in a work, whose 
title we have now forgotten, from the pen of Baron Liebig, a state- 
ment to this effect, that of the two classes of students who entered his 
laboratory—those from the Real-schulen and those from the Gymna- 
sia—the former were at first more expert, but that they were soon far 
outstripped by the graduates of the Gymnasia, with their superior 
discipline of mind, with their habits of close logical analysis formed in 
the study of philology. This is important testimony from one whose 
impartiality and competency to judge cannot be questioned. Thought- 
ful men would do well, in the midst of the popular clamor around us, 
to weigh such testimony carefully. But not in the study of chemistry 
alone; in all the departments of scientific research, and in the higher 
regions of the mathematics, those who have been trained in the Gym- 
nasia everywhere prove their superiority. It is almost too obvious 
to remark, that for the thorough study of the modern languages with 
their literatures, the linguistic training of the Gymnasia is not only 
superior, but is well nigh indispensable. We cannot conceive how 
any of the modern languages of Europe can be understood without a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The modern tongues, in their words, 
their entire structure, and in all departments of their literature, are 
so intimately interwoven with the ancient, that we might almost as 
well have a piece of cloth with the warp alone, and without the woof, 
as the modern languages without the ancient. 

All these results have been so fully developed in Germany by the 
experiment of a hundred years, that no one there, of any just preten- 
sions to scholarship and candor, now questions them for a moment. 

May we not in this country draw an instructive lesson from the 
experience of Germany? Shall the results of an experiment so fully 
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and fairly tried, be lost tous? The value of this experiment is greatly 
increased by the general character of the educational system where 
it has been tried. Had some country like Spain or Mexico established 
two rival systems of schools and demonstrated the superiority of the 
one over the other, the fact would influence us very little. We do 
not go to Spain or to Mexico for education. But it is far otherwise 
with Germany. She is at the present moment the acknowledged 
educator of the world. Our most eminent men, in every department 
of human inquiry, flock to Germany as the fountain-head of modern 
learning. Greece in the age of Cicero and of Quintilian, was not 
more longed for and visited by the young Romans than Germany is 
by us. A country which has won such a proud eminence in the world 
has a right to command attention. The lessons which she teaches 
ought to be heeded. 

But it may be said, and is often said, the education of Germany is 
not practical. It is the land of theorists and mystics in science and 
of rationalists in religion. Granting this, it is also true that it is the 
land where theories are most firmly established by induction, where 
mists are dissipated and rationalism is most thoroughly refuted. Our 
popular conception of the Germans as unpractical and mystical is 
altogether erroneous; just as erroneous as the foreign estimate of 
ourselves a few years ago, when we were contemptuously styled a 
nation of shop-keepers and swindlers, without patriotism, without 
military capacity, “worshippers of the almighty dollar.” This opinion 
of us as a nation has been in part changed by recent events. It is 
high time that our opinions of Germany should be corrected. The 
fact is—and recent events have done something to establish this fact— 
that no nation is more truly and wisely practical than the Germans ; 
and no system of education is so completely adapted to the wants of 
modern times. We repeat, then, the educational problems which 
have been solved in such a country deserve our most careful attention. 
It is a foolish self-sufficiency, or unpardonable ignorance which would 
lead us to overlook them. If we value our national coast-surveys, 
and the carefully prepared charts, pointing out shallows and hidden 
rocks, let us give heed to the soundings and measurements of those 
who have preceded us in a not less dangerous sea, where our venturous 
bark is liable to founder. The interests of our youth, the interests 
of true learning, the interests of religion, demand of us the utmost 
candor and patience in studying the experiences of others ; especially 
of those by whom the best results have been achieved. 

We are by no means admirers of all that is European in education. 
The system of England, we believe to be in nearly all respects inferior 
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to our own. Itis too exclusively classical. Far too little attention 
is given in the best schools of England to the mathematics, the natural 
sciences and the literatures of continental Europe. A boy is taught 
very little besides Greek and Latin. But even the classical education 
of England is narrow and one-sided. Far too much time is given to 
the making of Greek and Latin verses; and far too little time in pro- 
portion, to the historians, the orators, the philosophers, and to the 
archeology of the ancient nations. The time was, when English 
classical scholarship was far better than it now is; but at present 
the youth of England are not charmed and animated by the almost 
divine style of Plato, or by the eloquence of Demosthenes. Too 
much attention is given to mere grammatical drill, and too little 
to the spirit of the authors read. It is not strange that a general 
distaste for classical studies should thus be engendered. When, 
therefore, we consider the two facts that the English system is too 
exclusively classical, and that, as a classical system, it is extremely 
faulty, we are not surprised’ that many able men have written against 
its leading features. It is indeed sadly in need of reform. 

But it does not follow because the English system of education is 
seriously at fault, that our own is faulty in the same particulars. The 
two are distinct and very different; hence, it is not safe to reason 
from the one to the other. Yet many writers on the subject of educa- 
tion have taken the criticisms on the English system and applied them 
without modification to collegiate education in this country. A graver 
fallacy, or a grosser injustice could hardly be instanced. 

The American course of liberal education is not like the English; 
it is not like the German; yet it is nearer, we think, in its general 
character to the latter, than to the former. Whatever may be its 
defects—and we cannot deny that they are many and serious—certain 
it is that classical studies do not largely predominate in the American 
system. Three years of Latin and two years of Greek, one lesson a 
day in each, for the preparatory course; and about two years for each 
language after entering college, is regarded as a satisfactory amount 
of time for these studies, and is in fact, if we take the country as a 
whole, quite above the average amount of time devoted to them. 
Five years in Latin and four years in Greek, with one lesson a 
day in each, for an entire course of liberal education! And this 
proportion too much! Yet how little is all this time, compared with 
the time devoted in youth to other studies. Again, how little is it 
compared with the time given to Latin and Greek in the German 
Gymnasia. Let any one look at the course of study in the latter. 
Ten years of Latin and six years of Greek! And this large amount 
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has not been found too great, as the result of more than a century’s 
experience, in the best schools of the world.* 

Instead therefore of yielding to the unenlightened demand, so rife 
in this country, to abridge our courses of study in the ancient lan- 
guages, we should rather, if we would approach nearer the best models, 
gradually lengthen them. Instead of too much Latin and Greek, we 
have in fact too little of them; too little to gain even a tolerable com- 
prehension of them, and hence too little to derive from them that 
benefit which they ought to impart, and are capable of imparting. 
Add to the fact that the courses of study in Latin and Greek are too 
meagre, the not less important and deplorable fact, that the in- 
struction in these laguages generally, throughout the country, is very 
imperfect—unphilosophical in method, and unsatisfactory in the quali- 
fications of the teachers—and we need not be surprised at the preju- 
dice which exists in many minds against classical education as a 
whole. It has often proved a miserable failure because it had no fair 
opportunity. It has been like the seed which had “no deepness of 
earth” and could not grow to bear fruit. 

We do not however suppose, we may remark by the way, that with 
the amplest time and the fairest opportunities, the study of the ancient 
languages can ever impart wisdom to a fool. This would certainly 
be claiming too much for them. Yet because some who study them 
never learn to spell, and others never learn the commonest things in 
life, therefore, it has been argued in some quarters, the study is gener- 
ally unprofitable; and something else should be substituted in its 
place. If this something else, whatever it be, can impart wisdom to 
the fool, let it by all means be substituted! and let it be given first 
to all those who argue thus unfairly. 

If therefore, as must at length appear to all who inform themselves 
fully on the question at issue, it is desirable to extend in some man- 
ner the course of study in the ancient languages, the practical inquiry 
at once arises, how can it be done? Is not the curriculum of a colle- 
giate education already overcrowded? Undoubtedly this is the faci. 
The collegiate course is already filled to excess and other studies are 
pressing into it at every point. As it seems to be conceded that an 
American youth must know a little of everything, and must learn it 
all in four years, it is hopeless to try to increase the amount of classical 
study in this charmed period,—the college-course. Can, then, the 
deficiency be made up after graduation from college? We have heard 


1 In the Prussian Gymnasia, the following figures show the relative amount of time devoted 
to several of the leading studies, namely, Latin, 94; Greek, 48; Mathematics, 36; History 
and Geography united, 25. 
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much of post-graduate courses and university-courses. The phrases 
are taking and the theory is fine. It can be proved beyond a doubt 
that our American youth would be greatly benefitted by such a cours e 
of study, that their education is sadly deficient without it. Every 
college student, from Freshman to Senior, can declaim vehemently in 
its favor. Why not then have it, and thus supply the deficiency in 
our American system? Simply because the American youth will not 
take it,—scarcely one in a thousand. As soon as the college honors 
are received, the study of a profession is begun, and then the active 
duties of life are entered upon when the study of the profession is 
half completed. There is no time to stop in all this breathless haste. 
We look upon the post-graduate course as a pleasant dream. It can 
never become a reality. The higher education of the country can 
never be achieved in this way. Is there, then, any means left by 
which the desired end can be accomplished? But one; and that, we 
believe to be practicable. The preparation for college must be gradu- 
ally improved and extended.. We say gradually, because it cannot 
be accomplished in haste. A sudden or over-speedy lengthening of 
the preparation for college would nearly arrest the pursuit of the 
ancient languages in the country as a whole. But, that the initiative 
course of study may, by good judgment and prudent management, be 
gradually improved and much extended, is sufficiently proved by a 
reference to the past. Let any one take a catalogue of Yale or of Har- 
vard, or of any other American college, published from fifty to a hun- 
dred years ago, and compare it with a catalogue of the same college 
for the present year. What an increase will be discovered in the 
amount of preparation required! Nor is this increase in quantity 
greater than the improvement in quality. Under the influence of 
better text-books, and better methods of instruction, originating chiefly 
in Germany, the improvement in the character of our classical scholar- 
ship, even within a quarter of a century, has been most marked ; 
and that too, in the midst of all this popular tendency to decry classical 
studies. Now, if thus much has really been accomplished in the past, 
under disadvantages so serious, may we not be hopeful in regard to 
the future? It needs only a steady resolution and concerted action 
on the part of classical teachers throughout the country to give 
classical studies their proper place in an American education. Let 
the foremost teachers in preparatory schools resolve not to recommend 
a boy for college until he is properly prepared, and let the leading col- 
leges—the example of the “Botany Bays” has really very little influ- 
ence,—let the leading colleges steadily refuse admission to those who 
are not prepared, and may we not hope to realize within a reasonable 
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period an approach to those well-nigh perfect models, the German 
Gymnasia? One of the grand secrets of success, we apprehend, in 
raising the character of any department of study lies in this,—not to 
promote the laggards. Compassion is misplaced in listening to their 
pleas. Let them work, or fail of promotion; and if they cannot learn, 
let them try something else. It is cruelty and injustice to the real 
scholars of a class, to allow a few drones or blockheads to hold them 
back. Ifa teacher has not the resolution and good judgment to con- 
trol this matter, he is not fit for his position, no matter how great his 
learning. We repeat, then, by the concerted action of judicious and 
capable teachers in the colleges and in the preparatory schools, the 
standard of preparation for college must be gradually elevated. In 
this way, and we believe in this way alone, can the general classical 
scholarship of the country be improved, and made at length to bear 
its appropriate fruits. 

We have no fear whatever that the establishment of the numerous 
scientific courses in connection with our colleges will do any harm to 
classical learning. We rejoice in the establishment of these new 
courses of study. They are truly valuable to many who are too far 
advanced in years to begin the ancient languages. Again, they act 
as a safety-valve to the classical course; since many, who find them- 
selves unable to pursue this course, may pass directly into the other. 
Still further, by placing the two courses side by side for a period of 
years, the value of classical studies, if well taught, is proved in the 
most conclusive and visible manner. For a truly liberal education, 
all our scientific courses in this country will prove what the Real- 
sehulen in Germany have proved, totally inadequate; and we rejoice 
that the experiment is progressing so extensively and so satisfac- 
torily. ° 

But, conceding the importance and value of the ancient languages, 
some one may say, is not a thorough knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages and the sciences still more valuable? Is it not, therefore, 
better, after all that has been said, to choose the latter studies? This 
question, somewhat in this form, has often been discussed. It is 
altogether a false presentation of the subject. The absurdity of this 
view is well shown by John Stuart Mill. “This question,” says he, 
“‘whether we should be taught the classics or the sciences,” (we should 
add also the modern languages) “seems to me, I confess, very like a 
dispute whether painters should cultivate drawing or coloring, or, to 
use a more homely illustration, whether a tailor should make coats or 
trousers. I can only reply by the question, why not both? Can 
anything deserve the name of a good education which does not include 
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literature and science too?” We think this is well put. When any 
youth asks the question whether he had better elect a course of 
classical study, or a course in modern literature and science, the reply 
is ready, why not both? We believe this to be perfectly feasible. 
The modern languages are learned with so much more ease after the 
study of the ancient, that we may quite as well have both as one. 
An emphatic statement on this point occurs in a recent paper from 
the pen of President Woolsey—a most competent judge on this sub- 
ject. “ We have little question,” says he, “that if the object were to 
teach the four principal Romanic languages,—Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and French,—and if four years were assigned to this task, 
that the pupil who was trained exclusively, during the first two years, 
in the classical tongues, and gave the next two to the languages in 
question, would have a better mastery over them at the end, than he 
who should be put, through the whole of the period, to the study of 
the modern tongues alone. No time in fact would have been lost. 
The introductory studies would have paid for themselves, both by 
their superior discipline, and by the greater facility which they 
had imparted.”* This is emphatic testimony; and with thinking 
men will weigh more than cart-loads of essays and discourses from 
the pens of men who are themselves but half-educated. 

Nor is this statement merely theoretical. It has been often, and 
is constantly, demonstrated by facts. Experience in the German 
Gymnasia is again in point. Modern languages are there learned 
sufficiently for literary purposes, after the study of the ancient, with 
surprisingly small effort. The reason is obvious. A long and severe 
course of training in the ancient languages has so far prepared the 
way that the acquisition of the modern tongues of Europe becomes 
mere pastime. 

We have long been advocates of a more thorough and extended 
course of study in the modern languages, as a part of our American 
education. We cannot endorse the views of Mr. Mill on this subject, 
in so far as they may be thought to apply to education on this side of 
the Atlantic. A fair acquaintance with the French and German,— 
at present the two most important of the continental languages of 
Europe,—is so feasible and so unspeakably valuable, that we should 
be glad to see it become a required part of every course of liberal 
study. Important changes might be necessary in the qualifications 
of the teachers generally employed and in the method of study. All 
this might and should be, we think, in due time accomplished; and 


* The New York Ledger, May 25, 1867. 
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with these changes, can it be questioned that the general character 
of our American liberal education would be greatly improved ? 

It will be perceived that in our entire discussion, we have kept in 
view the German, and more particularly the Prussian system of edu- 
cation, and the results of the long-tried experiment there. We antici- 
pate that some persons will say in reply, We want no foreign education. 
We are Americans, and we wish an American education. Away 
with all servile imitation of others. All this sounds very well, very 
independent, even patriotic. We have ourselves heard language very 
similar to this. Were we in China or Japan, we should doubtless 
shout amen to these remarks. But living, as we now do, in the heart 
of America, we must dissent from them totally. True education 
knows no state lines, or national boundaries; it is essentially cosmo- 
politan. While there is a certain degree of truth in a remark we 
once heard from an eminent educator,—‘ the best education any man 
can get is the best he can get in his own country,”—yet it is still 
more emphatically true that nothing is deserving the name of educa- 
tion which is not liberal, catholic, in fact, as we have said, cosmopoli- 
tan. The education of Franklin, though acquired partly in an 
American printing office, proved to be very good for France; and 
that of Lafayette, for Ameriga. The education of Wheaton was not 
found wanting in Germany; while that of Humboldt was good for 
the world at large. The demands on all educated men, in modern 
civilized nations, are essentially the same; and a good education 
acquired in one nation, united with a moderate share of common 
sense, will be found to do good service in every other nation. Espe- 
cially in this country, should an education be liberal. All nationali- 
ties, with all forms of culture, and all modes of thinking, are here 
poured together; and the American youth, who would grapple suc- 
cessfully with the stern realities of American life, must have the most 
varied culture. He cannot afford to be narrow-minded and exclusive. 
He must not overlook, nor be slow to acknowledge, the excellent 
features in the education of other nations. If he is himself engaged 
in the work of education, he should have an eagle eye to seize on what- 
ever is excellent in foreign systems and incorporate it into our own; 
never, however, sacrificing his own independence of judgment; never, 
so long as he is an American, becoming a slave to other men. With 
these principles ever in view, we have endeavored to discuss this im- 
portant subject. 

In conclusion, we set it down as our deliberate conviction, the 
result of much reflection, first, that the course of classical study in 
this country, instead of being abridged, ought to be, and will be, 
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gradually extended ; secondly, that this increase of classical studies 
will in no degree involve the necessity of curtailing either the sciences 
or the modern languages; and thirdly, that all this study in science 
and in languages, ancient and modern, together with the other sub- 
jects usually embraced in a collegiate course, may be accomplished 
as well on this side of the Atlantic as on the other, before the period 
at which our youth ordinarily enter on the active duties of life; and 
finally, that this enlarged and truly liberal course of study would be 
a great improvement in an American education. 


JAMES R. Boise. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





























DR. SHEDD’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


A History of Christian Doctrine. By Wuu1am G. T. Saepp, D. D. In 
two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. 


it is a striking fact that the first formal history of Christian Doc- 
trine in English literature is from a man who has been’ trained in 
“new school” theology, and is itself an earnest protest against what- 
ever is most distinctive in that theology. Dr. Shedd, of New Eng- 
land origin and education, has heen connected as professor with 
Auburn and Andover, and is now a distinguished member of the 
aculty of New York Union Seminary. These institutions belong 
to the “new school ;” but Dr. Shedd’s theology, as appears decisively 
in this dogmatic history, is, on several of the greatest points, of the 
“old school” type. No doctrines of the Christian system certainly 
are more fundamental than those relating to the Trinity, the consti- 
tution of the Person of Christ, the fall of man, the nature of sin, the 
sinner’s inability, regeneration, and the atonement ; and on each of these 
points the author’s antithesis to the peculiarities of the new school is 
definitely asserted. He not only adopts old school ideas of these doc- 
trines, but presents them in strong contrast with teachings which 
have become prevalent in New England and in parts of the Presby- 
terian church. He shows unmistakably, that he has been in polem- 
ical relations to these teachings, and his own conviction that in con- 
tradistinction to them, the truth on these great articles is what has 
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been declared of old concerning them in the symbols of the churches 
of the Reformation. 

On some of these, however, and on other points, he has advanced 
ideas, which though not peculiar to himself are in no agreement with 
old school teaching. The author, in short, is in part old school, and 
in part exceedingly the contrary. We shall endeavor to show what 
this is in the sequel. 

As to the Trinity, he maintains that “the real and exact truth, the 
revealed idea and definition of the Triune God,” is expressed in the 
Nicene Creed... That creed on this point is substantially repeated in 
the orthodox confessions, but it has its most precise and simple form 
in that of the Westminster Divines, the best of them all. According 
to this standard there are in the Godhead no “ three somewhats,” as 
Professor Stuart taught; nor “three consciousnesses, wills and under- 
standings,” as Dr. Taylor of New Haven taught; nor three unrelated 
Persons, whose scriptural names are given, not as expressive of their 
eternal Personality, but as adapted to their manifestation in time, as 
others have taught, but “in the unity of the Godhead there be three 
Persons of one substance, power and eternity: God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding ; the son is eternally begotten of the Father; 
the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 

The constitution of the Person of Christ is admirably set forth in a 
criticism upon the Christology of the Council of Chalcedon. The 
errors that have obtained upon this subject are lucidly discriminated, 


1 Vol. L., p. 375. 

2 Confession of Faith ch. 2d, Sec. 3d. The exceeding importance of this historic doctrine of 
the Trinity as compared with those just named, consists in the following, among other par- 
ticulars: (a) It explicates and demonstrates the divine love in redemption. The consecration 
to our redemption by the eternal Father of his own, only equal and eternal Son in an accursed 
death is love indeed. The gift of the Second Person by the First has little, if any, manifesta- 
tion of love or power in it until we know that that Person was the only begotten Son of the 
Father. (6) It explicates the mystical union of believers with Christ in which they become 
fraternally one with the Son of God, and filially one with the Father, so that the propriety 
and fitness of God’s loving them with the same love wherewith he loved the Lord Jesus, (John 
xvii. 23, 26, and the ineffable union declared in his intercessory prayer, ‘As thou Father 
art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us,” become patent and precious beyond 
all thought. (c) It explicates the doctrine of sin, as nothing else does or can. The expendi- 
ture of the infinite love of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, in order to 
recover man from sin, reveals the exceeding sinfulness of sin in most vivid characters. As 
the greatness of the divine love is seen in the sacrifice of the eternal Son of God, so the 
greatness of human sin is discovered in the infinitude of the love by which alone the neces- 
sary expiation could be made. (d) And once more, it explicates the doctrine of prayer. The 
appeal by us to the name of Christ has power with God because of the eternal relation which 
subsists between them. While Christ is our brother, he is likewise the only begotten Son of 
the Father; him therefore the Father always hears. 
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and the true doctrine is declared to be, that Christ the eternal Son of 
God, being truly and perfectly Divine, did take into union with Him- 
self true and perfect human nature, a true body and a reasonable 
soul, so that he is one Christ, “existing in two natures without mix- 
ture, without change, without division, without separation, the 
diversity of the two natures not being at all destroyed by their 
union in the Person, but the peculiar properties of each nature being 
preserved, and concurring to one Person and one subsistence.”’ No 
small part of the value and glory of this doctrine is found in the 
character of the personality of Christ as unfolded in the foregoing 
statements concerning the Trinity. The doubts which such men as 
Roell and Ridgely, and the teachers above named, with others now 
upon the stage, have suggested concerning the eternal filial relation 
of the second Person of the Godhead to the first are determinatively 
dispelled, and Christ is incarnated as the true, proper and eternal 
Son of God. On the whole subject Prof. Shedd remarks: 


The Chalcedon Divines were enabled to combine all the Scripture data 
relating to the Incarnation, into a form of statement which has been ac- 
cepted by the church universal ever since, and beyond which it is prob- 
able the human mind is unable to go in the endeavor to unfold the mys- 
tery of Christ’s complex Person, which in some of its aspects is even more 
baffling than the mystery of the Trinity.” 


The fall of man is regarded as the complete apostasy of the entire 
race in Adam; so that on account of the disobedience of our first 
father, the whole human family comes into existence morally depraved 
and righteously condemned to eternal death. The philosophical 
ground and explication of this doctrine as given by Prof. Shedd is 
open to serious objection, of which we shall hereafter take notice ; 
but the doctrine itself is clearly, emphatically and fully-set forth. 

The doctrine of the nature of sin is made to stand out in this work in 
unmistakable characters. The exercise scheme; the theory that all sin 
consists in sinning; the notion that the human soul is born in a state 
of indifference to good and evil, “like a sheet of white paper ;” the 
view that original sin is a misfortune and not a fault, an injury and 
infirmity and not a crime, these and all kindred ideas are displaced 
by the bold and masterly shewings forth of the ripened and conclu- 
sive results of the conflicts of Latin Christianity with every form of 
Gnosticism, Pelagianism, Semi-Pelagianism and Arminianism. Pro- 
pensities, tendencies, biases to sin in fallen man, are themselves of the 
nature of sin and render the person justly obnoxious to eternal death. 


1 Vol. L., pp. 399, 400. 2 Vol. I. p. 408. 
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The highest form of evil, the fountain and cause of all actual sin, is 
original sin, and this is that inborn and hereditary evil by which all 
the conduct of men, all their feelings, thoughts and purposes are 
colored and tainted and made transgressions of the divine law, and 
which itself is a profound living and consummate violation of the 
inner spirit and power of that law. 

The inability of man to right thought or action follows directly 
from the above view of the nature of sin. This spiritual impotency is 
held to be, not a metaphysical speculation, but a guilty reality of the 
most important and terrible description. 

Regeneration, in its final and most exhaustive statement is the im- 
mediate and efficacious work of the Holy Spirit. The connection of 
the human will with the divine Agent in this work is shown to be 
neither “antecedent,” nor ‘“ codperative,” nor “synergistic,” but con- 
sequent in the order of nature. Faith and repentance do not consti- 
tute, they evidence regeneration. Man cannot originate holiness. 
This is the immediate result of Omnipotent grace, the sovereign act 
of God the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of the atonement is broadly and clearly stated. It is 
founded upon justice in the divine Being as an immanent and neces- 
sary attribute of his nature. It is “the satisfaction of divine justice 
for the sin of man by the substituted penal sufferings of the Son of 
God” Dr. Shedd has scarcely any thing to say upon the extent of 
the atonement. This is a modern question and one, however re- 
solved, not affecting the essence of catholic orthodoxy. So long as 
the nature of the atonement is regarded aright. the contest about its 
extent is of lesser moment. 

That the first formal history of Christian doctrine in English lit- 
erature should be such a history as this is singularly significant. 
While defective in many respects, omitting the consideration of sev- 
eral important doctrines of revelation,? yet on the great topics it does 
discuss, it is candid and for the most part masterly. It elucidates 
with great thoroughness the conflicts of divine truth with human 
error, intellectual and moral, during eighteen centuries, and presents 
an exposition of the progress and results of those conflicts so lucid 
and so confirmatory of the theology of the reformed confessions, that 
we cannot but regard the work as a providential offering to the min- 
istry and the church for which every lover of Christian truth should 
be profoundly grateful. 


1 Vol. II., p. 204. 
2 We find no historical treatment of the subjects of the divine decrees, of Providence, of the 
Church, of the sacraments, or of angels, good and bad. 
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Still, Dr. Shedd’s philosophical peculiarity has so marked the expo- 
sition of some subjects as to impart a disproportionate importance to 
certain aspects of divine truth. For example, “orignal sin” is all 
that the creeds make it and much more; to use an expression we 
have seen in another connection, “Princeton is bent backwards.” 
Ignoring, as he does, the great fact of “ representative responsibility” 
in Adam, and of course the judicial visitation of the penal conse- 
quences of his first sin, “the one offence,” upon his posterity, Dr. 8. 
comprises all that the Scriptures teach on this subject in the doctrine 
of original sin. Original sin, properly so called, is made to bear all 
the burdens which imputation and original sin together carry in the 
reformed theology. In the reaction of his mind from the modes of 
theological opinion in which he was reared, the pendulum of his 
thought has gone far towards the other extreme. The rebound from 
the superficial, externalistic, phenomenal views of truth is very great. 
The process is from sheer nominalism to full thorough going realism. 

This work is very instructive upon another subject of great im- 
portance at the present time. We refer to the power human theo- 
ries of philosophy have had over divine revelation in the conflicts of 
the church with error. The pride of human reason within and with- 
out the church has always been prodigious, and in no connection has 
it been so vigorous and pretentious as when brought into contact with 
statements of supernatural and divine realities. It can only be as- 
cribed to divine grace that philosophy has not accomplished for the 
whole Bible what Jewish tradition had done for the Old Testament in 
the time of our Lord, “ made it of none effect.” The history of Chris- 
tian doctrine as sketched throughout the work, and particularly in 
the chapter “on the influence of philosophical systems” is described 
not as the result of Biblical exegesis and research, nor as the accept- 
ance by successive generations of the infallible, clear and self-inter- 
preting word of God, but as the gradual discovery and shaping of 
divine truth by what has been deemed the true philosophy of each 
age. Divine authority and light in the utterances of the Bible have 
been repressed and dimmed, in order to make way for philosophic 
assertions, expositions and abstractions. Philosophy has been the 
key by which men have thought to unlock the mysteries of the 
supernatural and spiritual revelations of the Bible. Hence the ex- 
ceedingly slow progress of the church in the discernment of many of 
the great things of revelation. It is sadly interesting to note, how 
during hundreds of years a prevalent method of philosophy concealed 
the truth. The doctrine of justification by faith alone, which shines 
so clearly in the Bible when viewed as the infallible word of God, 
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does not seem to have been fairly grasped until the time of the Re- 
formation.’ For a long period Plato reigned supreme among the in- 
structors of Christendom, and then Aristotle took the throne. 
Realism sat in the chair of interpretation for ages, till nominalism 
triumphed over it so completely that Dr. Thomas Brown, in his lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of the Mind, boldly asserted about fifty years 
since, “that there is no one now, certainly no one worthy of the 
name of a philosopher who believes that there is any external entity 
- corresponding with the general notion of man and distinct from all 
the individual men perceived by us and from the mind itself which 
has perceived them.” 

Philosophy became the interpreter of the sacred Word which 
in its divine simplicity is its own infallible interpreter. To illus- 
trate our meaning more fully, let us anticipate a little what 
belongs to another part of this article. Assume the truth 
of philosophic realism, that generalizations are entities, that that 
which is common to the particulars of a given class is itself substan- 
tial, that there are “universals,” genera and species, which as such 
possess being and life, and possess them in a more real and profound 
sense than do their individual manifestations,—assume this for truth, 
and a certain style of Biblical interpretation, almost of necessity, fol- 
lows. If, for example, the individuals of mankind are the represen- 
tatives and product of the “ generic substance,” as the potential basis 
from which they derive their being, character and destiny, then the 
“fall of man” was the fall not of Adam as a single and individual 
person possessing a true body and a reasonable soul, the appointed 
head and representative of his posterity, but the fall of the genus 
homo, of essential humanity, which genus is the proper subject of 
condemnation and depravity, the individuals of the race partaking of 
this condemnation and depravity only as they are manifestations and 
products of the genus. Thus, not the Scripture, but the realistic phi- 
losophy gives the explication and meaning of the doctrine of the fall. 
If there could be found a philosophia prima, an infallible, all-compre- 
hensive metaphysic, applicable alike to divine revelation and the sphere 
of nature and the finite, then “ the reconciliation of faith with science, 
philosophy with Christianity, reason with revelation” might be at- 
tempted with some hope of success. But to our mind the limits of 
both philosophic and religious thought are so restricted that the 
attempt must always fail. 

1“ Tt is a very remarkable thing that the great doctrine of justification by faith excited 
no formal controversy in the church, and can scarcely be said to have been fully expounded 


and enforced from the time of Paul to that of Luther.’—Principal Cunningham, Historical 
Theology, vol. I., p. 208. 
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What gives the principal value to the creeds of the Reformation is 
the fact that they are so largely the result of a close, earnest and 
prayerful study of the Bible as the very word of God. These con- 
fessions are avowedly drawn directly from the Scriptures, and stand 
upon them as a living foundation. They are what they are independ- 
ently of the “dynamic” or “ atomic,” the realistic or nominalistic phi- 
losophy. These symbols are to be changed by nothing but novel 
interpretations of the Bible made evident to the church by the illumi- 
nations of the Holy Spirit, the guide into all supernatural and super- 
rational truth. 

These volumes teach us with remarkable clearness and force, that 
while the church has been thus hampered and delayed by philosophic 
theories, the Bible has nevertheless asserted and manifested its inde- 
pendence of all human speculations. The Word of God is not bound. 
It will shine through the fog banks and mists which human reason- 
ings may create about it. We offer a single illustration of this. Dr. 
Shedd shows that. the church during several hundred years was dis- 
tinctively Arminian, almost Pelagian, in its views of the fall, of 
ability, of the will and of regeneration; yet such was the power of 
divine truth that piety was very vigorous and the church very active 
and missionary in its spirit. These were the ages in which martyrs 
and confessors abounded, when Roman persecution tested the faith of 
Christ’s disciples. Outside of the Bible and subsequent to the apos- 
tolic era, “ new schoolism” antedated “old schoolism.” Créationism, 
which by many is thought to preclude the idea of original sin and as- 
cribe a normal and native ability to goodness in the soul, was for several 
centuries dominant in the Eastern church and found advocates in the 
Western. Jerome calls it “the true church doctrine.” Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazienzen, Gregory 
Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Chrysostom and Theodoret adopted substantially this doc- 
trine. The cardinal points of the Greek anthropology, which was the 
anthropology of the church, (Latin Christianity distinctively being as 
yet an insignificant power,) are given, vol. II., p. 42, as follows: 


1. Original sin is not voluntary and therefore is not properly sin in the 
sense of guilt. 2. The Adamic connection relates only to the corporeal 
and sensuous nature, and not to the voluntary and rational. 3. The 
voluntary and rational zvedua is not propagated, but is created in each 
instance, and its action is individual altogether. 4. The Adamic con- 
nection exerts no immediate effect upon the will; it affects it only medi- 
ately through the fieshy corruption. 5. Infants are guiltless because 
they possess only a propagated physical corruption. 6. The will takes 
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the initiative in regeneration; but though first to commence is unable to 
complete the work, and hence the need of the divine efficiency, with 
which the human will codperates as itself an efficient power. 


And in summing up his survey of historic anthropology, Dr. 8. 
Bays, 


That until the opening of the fifth century the church both East and 
West generally held the doctrine of an inherited corruption as distin- 
guished from an inherited guilt, the doctrine of synergistic regeneration, 
and was silent upon the doctrine of election and predestination.’ 


Thus while these erroneous views so largely prevailed, and the full 
truth, upon the subjects to which they relate did not find its just 
statement for many centuries, God’s word maintained its ascendancy. 
and power in spite of them, imparting strength and hope and aggres- 
siveness to the chureh. 

It is a great merit in these volumes that they show the immense 
value and power of the authentic confessions and catechisms of the 
church. These give the sense of Scripture (which after all is the true 
Scripture) in its principal teachings. Creeds often survive the 
churches that make them and create new churches and perpetuate 
them. The Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth in the Scriptures 
and the Spirit of Grace in the church, is on the whole, certainly not 
without reserves however, the Interpreter of his own mind and will 
in the creeds, so far as they go in their assertions. 

A remark in the chapter on Christology deserves attention, as 
being inexact on a subject where exactness of expression is of the 
utmost importance: “the Person suffering is the God-man; and his 
personality is as truly infinite as it is truly finite.” The only per- 
sonality of Christ is divine, that which constitutes him the second 
person of the Godhead. It is not proper to ascribe finiteness to the 
person of the Eternal Son of God; nor is it proper to attribute infi- 
nity to his personality. John Owen’ says: 


All divine properties, such as to be infinite is, belong not to the persons on 
the account of their personality, but on the account of their nature which 
is one, for they are all natural properties. . . . Finite and infinite are 
properties and adjuncts of beings, and not of the manner of the subsist- 
ence of any thing. The nature of each person of the Godhead is infinite, 
and so is each person because of that nature. Of the manner of their 
subsistence, finite and infinite cannot be predicated or spoken any farther 
than to say, an infinite being doth so subsist. 


1 Vol. II., p. 197. . 2 Vol. I,, p. 404. 
3 Owen’s Works, Gould’s edition, Vol. II., p. 409. 
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In this connection we would refer to a statement in a note on page 
406 of the same volume: “The deity in Christ’s person does not 
itself suffer, but is conscious of a suffering that occurs in the hu- 
manity.” ‘This is not as accurate as that made in the text on the 
same subject, and even this latter, if taken strictly, is liable to per- 
version. The Hgo Christ, the second person of the Godhead, is the 
sufferer. Neither the humanity nor the divinity, properly speaking, 
suffers. The Son of God suffers in or through his humanity. In all 
cases the person is the conscious subject, and not the nature,either 
spiritual or physical. J am conscious of bodily, J am conscious of 
mental suffering. The body and the soul (and in our Lord the 
divinity also) are covered by the personality. The person suffers, not 
the nature. The person sins, not the nature. Hence the language 
of Dr. Shedd and others, “human nature sinned in Adam,” is incor- 
rect. A nature cannot sin, only a person can. A nature may be- 
come sinful in. consequence of a personal act, and a person partaking 
of a sinful nature becomes a sinful person, but a nature cannot be a 
sinner. Blame, responsibility, accountability attach to the person. 
Behold, says David, “J was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” 

The chief critical estimate of this work however, relates to what we 
have already adverted to as something other than old school teaching. 
There are here two topics on which we would distinctly remark, the 
doctrine of development, and its application to anthropology. Our 
author has elsewhere expressed his sense of the great importance of 
these two points which are quite prominent in the work before us. 

Dr. Shedd is an earnest realist. It is unnecessary now to define 
realism. What it is in its relations to the history of Christian doc- 
trine will sufficiently appear before we have done. Nor is it necessary 
to define the name of the opposite philosophy, nominalism, or the at- 
tempted via media of Aquinas and others, wniversalia in re, or con- 
ceptualism. Whatever may be their value in controversy, in answering 
philosophical objections, they are, we think, of little value either in doc- 
trinal theology, or Biblical interpretation, or practical religion. The 
professor in his volume of “ Discussions and Essays,” p. 139 et seq., and 
in his “ Philosophy of History,” passim, argues that we must be either 
realists or nominalists. If we reject the Dynamic then we must adopt 
the Atomic method. In this we cannot agree with him for various 
reasons, one of which we will name and briefly illustrate. It is, that 
either scheme is insufficient to explicate the revealed truths to which 
they are applied. There are statements and views in the Bible on an- 
thropology (which more than any thing else in this work is subjected 
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to the realistic hypothesis) that regard man as more than a series of in- 
dividuals separate and distinct from each other. The Bible magnifies 
into very great importance the unity of the family, the tribe, the na- 
tion, the race, the church. This unity is vital and organic. The 
individuals are related to each other by strong and manifold ties; by 
@ common nature, common interests and common laws, divine and hu- 
man. Unborn generations are linked in closest union to the present 
and to the past. A strict and rigid nominalism we consider as here 
impossible ; it fails to cover and account for the facts. Are we there- 
fore to adopt and apply the dynamic, realistic philosophy? By no 
means; for there are statements and views in the Bible that assert 
and magnify the individuality and separateness of each and every 
man, as though there were no interdependence, no vital relations, no 
organic unity among them. There are solemn and awful views of 
individual responsibility and accountability, views of the electing love 
and effectual calling of God, views of the judgment day and eternal 
destiny, that forbid us to be rigid realists ; are we therefore to become 
nominalists ? By no means. We know of no one theory, no one method 
of philosophy, no scientia scientiarum by which to harmonize and bind 
together these two classes of indisputable truths. If realism excludes 
nominalism, then realism cannot be the one true philosophy. If 
nominalism excludes realism, then nominalism cannot be that philoso- 
phy. There is profound unsearchable mystery in the Bible presenta- 
tion of the facts. The facts only, and not the philosophy, are re- 
vealed. We perceive and acknowledge their apparent incongruity ; 
and in respect to the powers, forces and relations of things and 
persons under supernatural and spiritual conditions, as we have no 
revealed philosophy by which to adjust and explain them, we refuse 
to be bound by any metaphysical speculation whatsoever. These are 
among those great matters in the reconcilement and harmonizing of 
which we do not exercise ourselves ; they are altogether too high for 
us. We walk by faith in them and not bysight. We can think, and 
preach and argue on the divine Biblical anthropology without either 
theory, and are content so to do. 


In the forefront of this History of Christian Doctrine and designed 
as the philosophic key and exponent of the whole is the realistic the- 
ory of development. The introductory chapter is devoted to the 
statement and defence of this theory. ‘The method of development” 
is declared to be “the true mode of investigation,” because “ the 
world of mind is as regular and architectural as the world of matter ; 
and hence all branches of intellectual and moral science require for 
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their successful prosecution, the same natural and structural modes 
of investigation, which a Cuvier applies to the animal kingdom, and 
a DeCaudolle to the vegetable.” Vol. I. p.4. And this method of 
development is regarded as invaluable and essential, as the phzoso- 
phia prima, “the science of the sciences, because it furnishes the 
philosophic clue to all of them, and stands in the same relation to the 
whole encyclopedia of human enquiry that a master key does to 
all the locks which it opens.”* As the statements in the introductory 
chapter are necessarily somewhat general, we are referred to the other 
works of Dr. 8. for the more scientific and complete elucidation of this 
doctrine of development.? We have read these works and shall make 
use of them in the examination of the high claim which is asserted 
for this theory. 

This theory is generally regarded as that of Pantheism; but there 
is no Pantheism in it, as propounded by Dr. Shedd. His views of 
creation and of miracles entirely preclude the supposition of the Pan- 
theistic tendency to which the notion of *‘development” is so com- 
monly allied. Nothing could be clearer or more desirable than his 
statements on these points. But he does not discriminate develop- 
ment from necessity ; and we confess that we cannot eliminate from it 
what seems to us to be an essential and all pervading element of fa- 
talism. This is the germinant error of the whole scheme of realistic 
development, disavowed of course by the friends of revelation who 
hold it, yet logically contained in it, and boldly deduced from it 
by the oppugners of revelation. Neither a true and just human 
responsibility, nor a true divine moral government of free agents 
can be educed from it, or, as we think, from any other philosophical 
theory ever propounded. Freedom and responsibility in man, and 
the divine dominion over men, are facts, the nature, interdependences 
and workings of which are only partially given in the Bible, and not 
at all given in philosophy with any binding authority ; and to enclose 
them in germs and rudimentary principles with a view to an organic 
evolution is, in our judgment, plainly impossible. 

This doctrine of development, Professor Shedd seems to regard as 
intuitively true. He speaks of it as the “spontaneous conception” of 
the human mind. Thus he argues,’ 


The phrases “principles of history,” “laws of history,” “ideas and 


1 History of Doctrines, Vol. I., p. 3. 

2 In a footnote, p. 7, Dr. 8. says, ‘‘ The reader will find the author's views exhibited more 
at length in his lectures upon the Philosophy of History, Andover, 1856, and also in his Dis- 
courses and Essays, pp. 113-180, Andover, 1856. 

8 Philosophy of History, p. 11. 


Cc 
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germs in history,” which occur so frequently in essays and treatises as to 
become monotonous, and which render. the invention of synonymes and 
circumlocutions one of the most difficult of rhetorical expedients, all go to 
prove that the spontaneous conception of history is that of a progressive 
expansion from a primitive involution. 


The simple answer to which we give in the words of Pascal.’ 


It is an error of this kind which has given rise to those titles so cus- 
tomary with philosophers, of ‘the principles of things,” “ the principles 
of philosophy,” and others of equal pretension in reality, though not in 
appearance so offensive to the eye, as that of universal knowledge. We 
naturally believe ourselves more capable of reaching the centre than of 
embracing the circumference of things. The visible world in all its mag- 
nitude and extent obviously surpasses our powers; but as we in turn 
surpass the minuter class of objects, we think ourselves more capable of 
comprehending them; and yet it demands no less capacity to attain to 
the apprehension of nullity (infinitude in smallness) than to that of uni- 
versality. . . . It appears to me that he who should have descended 
to the final principles of things would also be able to stretch his concep- 
tions to the heights of infinity also. The two mighty extremities seem to 
meet and re-unite by the very force of their remoteness; they are both 
found in God and in him alone. 


Development in this work is specially applied (a) to the History of 
Doctrine, and (0) to the History of Man. “History,” whether of 
Christian doctrine or of man, is in its “abstract and essential nature 
a development.”? What are we to understand by this expression ? 
What is development? A just answer to this question is requisite in 
order to an appreciation of Dr. Shedd’s philosophical views of the 
natural and the supernatural, and he has left us in no doubt in regard 
to it. It is easy to discover from his pages what he considers the real 
scope and power of this doctrine of development. Thus, (Philosophy 
of History, p. 11,) he teaches that in a true development “there must 
be a real and solid substance of the nature of germs, principles, laws, 
ideas and forces.” This he calls, p. 12, “the essential substance of 
history.” ‘The idea of an evolution from a potential basis is identi- 
cal with that of history.” (History of Doctrine, Vol. I., p. 8.) “ Devel- 
opment is a growth from germs, the operation of the law of organic 
sequence, a continuous expanding process, a progressive expansion 
from a primitive involution.” (Philosophy of History, p. 11.5) All his 
illustrations are taken from the growth of animals, trees, the‘ body, 
etc. They imply an interior, underlying, all-controlling force by which 
and according to which they grow. 


1 Pascal’s Thoughts and Evidences. London, 1850. p. 69, 
* History of Doctrines, Vol. I., p. 7. 3 Also, History of Doctrines, Vol. I., p. 8. 
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Unceasing motion, from a given point, through several stadia to a final 
terminus, is a characteristic belonging as inseparably to the history of man 
or the history of doctrine, as to that of any physical evolution whatever. 
; . The same law of organic sequence prevails in the sphere of mind 
and of freedom, that works in the kingdom of matter and necessity, so 
that terms applied to the connected events and processes of the natural 
world have a strict application in the moral, and a far more significant 
meaning. There is a growth of the mind as truly and strictly as a 
growth of the body. The basis from which the one proceeds is indeed 
very different from that which lies at the foundation of the other. The 
evolution in the first instance is that of a spiritual essence, while that in 
the second is the unfolding of a material germ, but the process in each 
instance alike is an organically connected one. The history of matter 
and the history of mind, though totally different from each other in re- 
spect to the substance from which the movement proceeds and the laws 
that regulate it, are alike in respect to the continuity of the movement.’ 


In constricting scientifically the doctrine of development Dr. Shedd 
says,” that its first characteristic is “the necessary connection of 
parts ;” the second is, “ the natural connection of parts ;” the third is, 
“the organic connection of parts.” An organism is defined as (1.) “a 
product in which each and every part is reciprocally means and end ;” 
(2.) “in which there is inward and unceasing motion; (3.) “ po- 
tentiality as the basis of it;” and finally, “an organic development 
implies identity and sameness of original substance in all the, phe- 
nomenal changes that accompany the expanding process ;” and not 
only this, but the daw of its evolution is given. 


This potential basis, from which the organic development starts is the 
involution that contains, not only all the essential substance of the pro- 
cess, but also the law by which it is to be evolved and exhibited; so that 
while there is unceasing change and constant advance in the outward 
manifestion, there is perfect indentity and sameness in the inward 
essence. 


Such is the nature of development in the view of Dr. Shedd. It 
seems to us, that this statement of itself vindicates the correctness of 
our remark that this doctrine logically precludes a true human res- 
ponsibility and a divine moral government over men. Surely the 
difference between evolution from a spiritual essence and evolution 
from a material essence cannot be very great so far as human freedom 
and responsibility are concerned. If it is evolution under the condi- 
tions described ; if “ the same law of organic sequence prevails within 


1 Philosophy of History, p.11. History of Doctrines, Vol. I., pp. 8, 9. 
2 Philosophy of History, pp. 14-28. 
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the sphere of mind and of freedom that works in the kingdom of mat- 
ter and necessity,” the element of fatalism and necessity dominates it. 

The notion of freedom which Dr. Shedd propounds from Augustine 
and Anselm, by which the fatalism of this doctrine is supposed to be 
avoided, requires afewremarks. The proper conception of freedom, we 
are told,’ is that of a divinely determined and settled inclination of the 
soul, so that the creature being complete in his endowments, the deter- 
mination of the will is not ab extra, but purely and wholly self-determi- 
uation. Freedom does not consist in the power of a different or contrary 
choice, but rather in the absence of such a power. The power to sin 
in Adam and the angels belonged not to the nature or essence of free- 
dom, but was an accident and existed in spite of their freedom. The 
power of contrary choice is a transient and accidental characteristic 
of the human will. Power to sin, if attached to a will diminishes its 
liberty, but if substracted from it increases it. Freedom is sponta- 
neity of action, pure untrammeled se/f-will, self-motion. The possibil- 
itas peccandi, the power to the contrary “ downwards” in angels and 
in Adam, not being of the nature of the will is accounted for by the 
repeated observation, that this was an additional and temporary en- 
dowment for the purposes of probation. Fallen man has no power to 
originate holiness ; indeed no creature has such power. We make no 
objection to most of these statements when separated from a philosoph- 
ical theory, and the language is integpreted in its obvious and ordi- 
nary meaning. There are portions of the divine Word that appear to 
sustain them. They do not however complete, much less do they ex- 
haust, the Bible testimony on the subject of freedom. But, put them 
under such a law as that of development; attempt to explain them on 
any philosophical theory whatsoever, and we draw back from them. 
When President Edwards defines freedom as “ the liberty, advantage 
and opportunity a man has to do as he plea‘es, without considering 
whence his pleasure comes,” we accept the statement as far as it goes, 
but it is not all the truth. Teaching based exclusively, rigidly upon 
this view does not we think comprehend the whole counsel of God. 
It must often seem, at least, to contradict the Bible; and we believe 
that in our present state, with the necessary limitations to thought 
prescribed by our earthly condition, the seeming contradictions con- 
cerning the freedom and the slavery of the will, concerning human re- 
sponsibility and human inability to do right, difficulties which Scrip- 
ture, as well as mental science, presents, cannot be harmonized by man.? 

1 History of Doctrines, Vol. II., pp. 54-66, and 127-139. 


2 We have the positive consciousness, the affirmative deliverance, that we are truly the 
authors, the responsible originators of our actions, and not merely links in the adamantine 
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The nature and the mode of the operation of that mysterious substance, 
the soul of man, the ultimate laws and principles of this divine mechan- 
ism, can be discovered very imperfectly by man himself. Realism, de- 
velopment, evolution from a potential basis cannot much help us. Holi- 
ness and sin under the conditions of free agency in mankind are facts ; 
a holy nature and a sinful nature; holiness inlaid in the soul from 
which holy acts proceed; sin inbred in the soul from which sinful 
acts proceed, while man still remains a free, accountable agent, the 
proper responsible author of his every moral act, are hard to harmon- 
ize, yet the Word of God and consciousness declare them to be facts. 
We have no philosophical pillars upon which to support these facts. 
Metaphysical theories and expositions trammel and hamper; they 
have never aided us. We believe with Pascal, that we are as far 
from the centre of things as from their circumference, and that final 
causes, principles, elemental germs, whether within or without our- 
selves, are beyond our search, beyond our ken. 

The last remark concludes of itself against the doctrine of develop- 
ment as laid down by Professor Shedd. This doctrine is analogically 
derived from and defended by the supposed corresponding facts in trees, 
animals, etc. Development must first exist in the material world in 
order to justify its application to the mental and spiritual. The charac- 
teristics of the process in nature must be reproduced in the sphere of 
the spirit. Indeed the whole scheme is taken from the material world. 
Were there no supposed organic precesses of development in seeds 
and cells and germs of plants and animals a scientifically constructed 
theory of development in history would have been impossible. And 
even as it is, the attempt to find a corresponding reality in the his- 
tory of mind and of truth must have originated in a highly imagina- 
tive brain, so zigzag has that history been; so often intermitted, so 
often regressive, so full of interferences by sovereign Omnipotence in 
miracles and the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy 





series of effects and causes. It appears to me that it is only on this doctrine that we can phi- 
losophically vindicate the liberty of the will. How the will can possibly be free must remain 
to us, under the present limitation of our faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We cannot 
conceive absolute commencement ; we cannot therefore conceive a free volition. But as little 
can we conceive the alternative on which liberty is denied, on which necessity is affirmed. 
And in favor of our moral nature, the fact that we are free is given us in the consciousness 
of an uncompromising law of duty, in the consciousness of our moral accountability. And 
this fact of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground that it is incomprehensible, for the 
doctrine of the conditioned proves against the necessitarian that something may, nay must 
be true of which the mind is wholly unable to construe to itself the possibility ; whilst it 
shows that the objection of incomprehensibility applies no less to the doctrine of fatalism, than 
to the doctrine of moral freedom.” Hamilton’s Metaphysics, pp. 557-8. Am. ed. 
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Spirit; so diverted and checked by satanic and diabolic powers. 
Hence it becomes absolutely essential that the analogue on which the 
whole depends should be clearly defined. Now suppose that it should 
be shown, that what realists denominate development has no founda- 
tion in nature: suppose it should be established that the tree is not 
in the seed in the sense that it is a progressive expansion from a primi- 
tive involution in the seed as a germ: suppose that it should be de- 
monstrated that the once prevalent. ideas on the subject are sheer 
speculations, imaginary explanations of existing phenomena? Must 
not the whole fabric fall to pieces? Professor 8. himself tells us that 
“an abstract theory which is destitute of its concrete correspondent 
in the world of actual experience . . . is destitute of scientific 
value.” We cannot of course enter at large upon this subject, but it is 
an indisputable truth that modern naturalists have almost universally 
discarded this theory of development. The original cell does not de- 
velop, does not evolve any thing. It seems to have a sort of secrétory 
power in connection with it, by which another similar cell is added, 
and this again, the first having performed its whole function, adds 
another, and so on; but germinal or genetic development is refuted 
by the microscope. The theory of epigenesis, accretion, “growth 
upon,” is now the accepted theory. On this point it will suffice to 
quote the following from one of the foreign quarterlies : 


‘The old theories could make nothing of these variations; they quietly 
ignored them. The once dominant and still famous theory of “ the’ pre- 
éxistence of germs,” which lingers in the popular expression of “the 
oak being contained in the acorn,” maintained that the embryo is the 
animal in miniature. The early microscopists, observing the gradual ap- 
pearance of the organs, jumped to the conclusion that the organs preéx- 
isted in the ovum and were gradually unfolded to view as they became 
larger. Indeed when we see an egg, by no means increased either in size 
or weight, suddenly open and a full formed chick emerge, the idea that 
the chick was preéxistent in that liquid mass which once constituted the 
egg, seems plausible enough. Swammerdam and Malebranche pushed 
this notion to its logical conclusion and declared that not only was the 
embryo a miniature of the adult, but the first created embryo of each 
species necessarily contained within itself all the germs of the future 
race; so that each generation included all the subsequent generations.’ 


1 Philosophy of History, p. 74, note. 

2“ The last individual oak preserves its identity of substance and sameness of essential 
principle with the first acorn, and the generations of individual men are not so many hun- 
dred millions of repetitions of the creative act, but merely a serial exhibition of the result of 
the single fiat in Eden; ofthe one human species or common substance of humanity, with the 
origin of which, the creation of man as distinguished from his propagation commenced and 
terminated.” Philosophy of History, p. 27. 
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This is thefamous theorie de l’emboitment, which was advocated even by 
Cuvier. That Bonnet, Haller and lesser men should have been seduced by 
such a theory, is not remarkable when we consider the state of knowledge in 
their days; but after C. F. Wolff, Blumenbach, and Von Baer had utterly 
refuted it and replaced it by the sounder theory of epigenesis, to find 
Cuvier still giving it the sanction of his great name is a point to be re- 
membered in the history of opinion. At the present day we believe no 
one of any authority maintains the theory of preéxistence. . . . Itis 
the immortal honor of C. F. Wolff to have demonstrated the great law of 
epigenesis, by which the parts of an animal are made one after the other 
and out of the other ; so that each organ may be considered as a secreting 
organ with respect to the others. . . . When it was believed that 
animals preéxisted inthe germs of the orignal parents, the difficulty of ac- 
counting for variations such as deformities and malformations, was either 
ignored, referred to satanic agency, or eluded by the convenient supposi- 
tion that deformed germs also preéxisted. Still there were troublesome 
facts, not to be so got rid of. There were hybrids, for example. No one 
could say that there were preéxistent germs which were half horse and 
half donkey, or half wolf and half dog, or a quarter wolf and three quar- 
ters dog.’ 


Dr. Shedd uses the parables of the mustard seed, and the leaven 
in the meal, to fortify his view of development. He says, 


In these parables, two of the most thorough and inward processes in na- 
ture, viz. : those of germination and fermentation, are chosen by our Lord to 
indicate the real nature of his religion. And no one can study the illus- 
trations, which he so frequently employs, in order to give a clear conception 
of his religion as it works in the individual soul, and in the world at large, 
without being convinced that it is, in its own sphere and kind, as much of 
the nature of a living principle, as the breath of life in the nostrils. 
For these illustrations are almost entirely drawn from the world of ani- 
mated nature, and thereby evince that the Author of nature and of grace 
knows that the vitality of the one best symbolises and explains the vital- 
ity of the other.” 


Without now remarking upon the unaptness of the comparison of 
“the breath of life in the nostrils” with a living principle of the na- 
ture of a vegetable germ, or of leaven, and without repeating what has 
already been urged upon the want ofresemblance between the processes 
of growth in animated nature, and those of history as well as of individ- 
ual Christian experience, it is only necessary here to say, that appar- 
ently the simple object of our Lord was not to describe the nature of 
the process by which his kingdom would at length be perfected, the 


1 The Westminster Review, American edition July, 1856, p. 87. 
2 Philosophy of History, p. 78. 
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knowledge of which would be of very little service to his people or 
to the world, but to announce the fact of the gradual growth and 
ultimate perfection of the church, and to show that from comparatively 
insignificant beginnings immense results would be obtained in the 
course of time through the mysterious workings of the Providence and 
grace of God. The manner of the growth of plants and animals, not- 
withstanding all the revelations of the microscope and all the specu- 
lations of naturalists, is a profound secret. Our Lord recognized and 
asserted this in connection with these very parables. The husband- 
man, be he ever so great a philosopher, sees first the seed, then the 
blade,then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear, but the process is 
concealed; the seed springs and grows up “he knoweth not how ;” so, 
says the Saviour, is the kingdom of God; then follows the parable of 
the mustard seed. There may be a figurative similitude between 
the material process in the growth of plants and animals and the 
spiritual process of growth in the individual Christian and the king- 
dom of God, but so long as the process in the natural world is un- 
known we can derive but little instruction from the unseen resem- 
blances. The fact that growth will surely take place would seem to 
be the chief point of interest in the parables. Besides, the use by our 
Lord of the two kinds of growth, that of germination and that of fer- 
mentation, the one vital and the other chemical and mechanical, would 
go far to prove that the analogy between the processes of spiritual 
growth and those of vegetable and animal growth could not be very 
marked: for there must be as real and significant a resemblance in 
the spiritual process to fermentation as to germination. This ob- 
servation is based upon Professor’s Shedd’s own interpretation of the 
parable of the leaven. The true import of that parable, about 
which commentators differ so widely, it is needless for us now to seek. 
The Bible teaches us that in order that the individual Christian and 
the church may come “ unto the measure of the fulness of the stature 
of Christ,” there must be (1) the implantation of spiritual life in 
regeneration ; (2) the inhabitation or indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in the regenerate; and (3) the daily constant inworking and renew- 
ing by the same Spirit of those in whom he dwells. The mode of 
this divine process is unrevealed, and we are too ignorant of the secret 
workings both of nature and of grace to affirm much concerning the 
alleged analogies between them: ‘“ As thou knowest not what is the 
way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that 
is with child; even so thou knowest not the works of God who maketh 


1 Mark iv. 26-32. 
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all.” There are certain outward phenomenal correspondences of which 
we can take intelligent cognizance, but of their hidden causes respec- 
tively very little can be known. One of the most distinguished nat- 
uralists of the present day has said, that germination, the principle of 
fructification, in its last analysis is the result of the immediate exer- 
cise of Omnipotence in each and every instance. If this be so, then 
the theory of genetic development must give place to the simple fact 
of the divine power directly exerted in the sphere alike of nature and 
of grace. 

The inquiry now arises, What is the developing substance, the 
essence, the germ out of which Christian doctrine and fallen men 
respectively have been evolved? The answer of Dr. Shedd is, the 
Bible for the first, and the genus homo, generic humanity which fell 
in Adam, for the second. 

In regard to the first, we remark that it is very difficult to discover 
in what sense the Bible is a germ, an organism out of which Christian 
doctrine has been gradually unfolded according to the theory of de- 
velopment. That the Bible is the source and the test of all correct 
theological doctrine cannot be doubted; that all creeds have been 
taken out of the Bible in so far as they speak the sense of the Bible 
and can be verified only by the Bible; and that the truth is in the 
Bible in absolute perfection, these are indisputable facts. It is 
equally true that the Christian church has greatly improved in its 
scientific methods of stating Bible doctrines, and that the assaults of 
of error upon divine truth have been the occasion of such improve- 
ment. But that the reformed symbols present the characteristics of 
an organic development of the Bible as a germ, is by no means self- 
evident, notwithstanding Dr. Shedd’s assertion “that we have here a 
very transparent and beautiful specimen of a historic evolution ;” “ the 
germ or base of the process,” he tells us “is the dogmatic material given 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. In the gift of reve- 
lation the entire sum and rudimental substance of Christian theology 
was given.”* Here one of the faults of his method becomes apparent. 
The Bible is both the rudimental substance and the entire sum. 
How is this possible? The acorn, according to the theory, is the 
rudimental substance of the oak, but it is not and cannot be at the 
same time the entire sum, the full grown oak. If the Bible is the 
germ of Christian doctrine, then it is not the sum total. 

Again, the Bible is stated to be the germ, not only as furnishing 
the dogmatic material, but also as a “ dispensation of the Spirit.”? And 


1 History of Doctrines, Vol. I., p. 23. 
2 Philosophy of History, p.80. History of Doctrines, Vol. I., p. 20. 
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here, too, we are unable to discover the signs of that development 
which is ascribed to it. When God exerts this spiritual force through 
the Word in regeneration, is a living germ, a spiritual rudimental 
substance imparted, which commences a ceaseless movement by a mu- 
tual interaction of necessarily and naturally connected parts by which 
holiness is expanded and augmented? Is this the Scriptural account 
of the new birth, the spiritual life of the soul and its sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit? Far from it, according to our reading of the Word. 
The personality, freedom and sovereignty of the Holy Spirit forbid it. 
The divine life in the soul of an individual and in the souls of successive 
generations of Christians, is in the soul, yea it is inlaid throughout all 
the being, body, soul and spirit, of the subject. A Spiritual life is 
imparted to the person, no element of which preéxisted in him. Now 
to place this under the dynamic law of development rather than 
under the fostering care and personal love of the Holy Spirit, is in 
our view utterly without warrant in the sacred Scriptures. It is the 
especial office work of the Holy Spirit to apply the purchased benefits 
of the covenant of grace to the people of God ; and'in the execution of 
this office he is under no law whatsoever, but does his own pleasure 
as and where he will. 


The Holy Ghost in our sanctification doth work, effect and create in 
us a new, holy, spiritual, vital principle of grace, residing in all the fac- 
ulties of our souls, according as their especial nature is capable thereof 
after the manner of a permanent and prevalent habit, which He cherish- 
eth, preserveth, increaseth and strengtheneth continually by effectual 
supplies of grace from Jesus Christ, disposing, inclining and enabling 
the whole soul unto all ways, acts and duties of holiness, whereby we 
live unto God, opposing, resisting and finally conquering whatever is op- 
posite and contrary thereunto. . . . The actual aid and assistance 
and internal operation of the Spirit of God is necessary, required and 
granted unto the producing of every holy act of our minds, wills and af- 
fections in every duty whatsoever. 


This is scriptural doctrine, but it is not philosophical genetic devel- 
opment. 


Dr. Shedd in a note, Vol. L., p. 25, says, 


God is in secular history by his providence only, but he is in sacred 
history by an inward efficiency, the supernatural agency of his Holy 
Spirit... He is the inspiring life and actuating energy of the movement, 
the indwelling author of upright purposes and righteous designs. Only 


1 John Owens’ Works, Vol. III., pp. 496 and 529. Goold’s edition. 
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when he works ‘to will and to do of his good pleasure’ can it be said 
that God is in the process. 


The meaning of this passage, upon the realistic-development hy- 
pothesis eludes our perception; and it furnishes an illustration of the 
fact that in a candid mind the force of truth often overrides the force 
of a cherished yet incorrect philosophical theory and refutes the theory 
by its very statements. This extract, while asserting a simple scrip- 
tural doctrine, is a protest against a human theory which attempts to 
embrace the supernatural and divine within its logical metes and 
bounds. The development terminology, it is true, is used. The Holy 
Spirit is described as “the actuating energy of the movement,” and 
God is said to be “in the process,” but the truth intended to be ex- 
pressed refuses to be measured and restrained by the dynamic philos- 
ophy. Is God the Spirit a “germ,” a “ rudimental substance,” an 
“organism” in the individual Christian or the church? We do not 
believe that Dr. 8., however much consistency might require it, would 
assert this: and if he would not, the development hypothesis must be 
ruled out from “sacred history” as a dispensation of the Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit may create a holy heart, and sustain and improve it; but 
he is evermore a free and gracious sovereign. He acts under no 
restraints; He does not play the part of a “ potential basis” in his- 
tory out of which is evolved, according to the laws of organic sequence, 
the progressive “movement.” The plans of divine wisdom are ad- 
vanced, and the purposes of diving love are accomplished by provi- 
dential agencies and the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit.” His 
word, his word of prophecy and of promise, not the doctrine of devel- 
opment, is the ground of our hope. God’s kingdom, as we apprehend 
its revelation in the Scripture, is constituted and advanced by divine 
grace, acting not through organic processes from a divine germ, but 
through providential judgments and mercies, often by sudden, and in 
the past by miraculous interferences, and by the Omnipotent opera- 
tions of the Spirit in conviction, regeneration and sanctification. 

We designed to speak at some length upon the application of this 
theory of development to anthropology; but our limits forbid the 
attempt. We merely touch upon one or two points. The genus 
homo, “ containing the primordial elements of all the individuals of 
the series,’ and “ solid with the substance of actual being, and throb- 
bing with the pulses of an intense vitality,’ is something that is 
utterly beyond our mental grasp. It is an idea, to use the language 


1 Discourses and Essays, p. 269. 2Qb., p. 115. 
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of the dynamic philosophy, not appreciable by the understanding, but 
only in the transcendent region of the reason. Of course it is a 
“germ,” a “rudimental substance ;” and then it is a double germ, 
having a “ physical and a spiritual side,”’ continent in some real liter- 
al sense of all the individual bodies and souls of the human race. 
And more than this, this double germ having both a material and a 
spiritual essence is a sinful germ; and thus a germ is within a germ, 
and the developed result is a series of bodies and souls, and sin. Be- 
sides this generic humanity is not a person, but a nature, consisting 
of rudimental bodies and souls, yet, contrary (so far as we can under- 
stand the matter) to one of the fundamental laws of development, it 
evolves personality in the progress of its unfolding and expansion. 
The “ identity and sameness of the original substance” is not pre- 
served, but a new element is somehow introduced. Here is a germ 
with four distinct and wonderful elements or essences, part of which 
is the creation of God, and part the creation of man, for Dr. Shedd 
constantly reiterates the thought, that sin is “ the creation de nihilo 
of man.” Assuredly it is unique; there is, we fancy, no such other 
germ in the universe.” 

The sinfulness of this generic human nature is ascribed not to 
Adam alone, but to Adam and Eve. We are told that® 


Adam differed from every one of his posterity in that his person in- 
cluded the whole human “ nature” or species. Of no other human per- 
son is this true. The moment he was created a solitary individual the 
nature was all in him, undisturbed and unindividualized. When Eve 
the second individual was formed, she was not created de nihilo, but 
made out of his substance, ‘‘ bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh.” The 
human “nature” then became included in two individuals, the first hu- 
man pair, the masculine side of the nature being in Adam, and the femi- 
nine side in Eve. Eve, seduced by Satan, tempted Adam to disobe- 
dience, and in their joint act of transgression, the entire “ nature” or 
species transgressed and apostatized. 


This represention unquestionably suits the realistic philosophy, but 
we cannot find it in the Bible. The Bible teaches that the one offence 
of the one man, and this not as propagated or itself corrupting his 
posterity, but as legal forensic guilt, “reatus,” is the ground of that 
judgment which has come upon all men unto condemnation. Adam 
was under the covenant of works; he violated the condition of that 


1 History of Doctrines, Vol. II., p. 120. 


? Hamilton says, “ Man is not an organism, he is an intelligence served by organs.” Meta- 
physics, p. 21. 


8 History of Doctrines, Vol. II., p. 120, note. 
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covenant, and his sin was visited by the withdrawal from him of the 
Holy Spirit; upon which ensued the loss of the image of God, “the 
righteousness and true holiness” in which he was created. As he was 
not only the representative or federal head, but also the natural parent 
of the race, their “first father,” all persons descending from him by 
ordinary generation must be begotten and born in his corrupted and 
sinful image. 

The force of this statement cannot be parried by the remark quoted 
from Anselm, “ All mankind fell in the first pair, who are conjointly 
denominated Adam.”" The language of the fifth chapter of the epis- 
tle to the Romans forestalls this interpretation. The Holy Spirit 
here and elsewhere discriminates most clearly between Adam and Eve 
in the apostasy. Thus we read, “from Adam to Moses;” “ Adam’s 
trangression ;” “by one man sin entered into the world;” “ the of- 
fence of one;” “by one that sinned ;” “judgment was by one;” “by 
one man’s disobedience ;” “in Adam all die;” “the first man was of 
the earth ;” “thy first father hath sinned.” 

The statements of Dr. Shedd on the subject of imputation come 
very far short of a full or just presentation of the subject. But we 
cannot in the brief space remaining to us examine them in detail. 
Suffice it to say, that he does not seem to be aware of the distinction 
between original sin imputed, and ofiginal sin inherent. He ignores 
and by implication rejects the representative or federal headship of 
Adam, and with it the doctrine of immediate imputation, and seeks to 
explicate the apostasy of man by the realistic subjective theory of me- 
diate imputation. On this point he is evidently under the impression 
that his views are identical with those of the “ Westminster Cate- 
chism.”? We do not so understand its teachings. This symbol 
teaches, that the “covenant was made with Adam as a public person 
(z. @., as a representative or federal head) not for himself only, but: for 
his posterity, so that all mankind descending from him by ordinary 
generation sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgression.” 
No one can fairly deduce the idea of “organic” “ generic” sin, the sin 
of “human nature” from this. If Adam had not been here specially 
designated a “public person,” and if no emphasis had been placed 
upon his first transgression, then some such notion might possibly be 
inferred from the language “sinned in him and fell with him.” As it 
is, such an inference is precluded. But this is not all. In the answer 
to the twenty-fifth question, Wherein consisteth the sinfulness of that 


1 History of Doctrines, Vol. II., p. 122. 2 Discourses and Essays, p. 270. 
8 Larger Catechism, Ques. 24. 
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estate whereinto man fell? we are taught that it consisted in three 
distinct and carefully discriminated things. These are (a) “ The guilt 
of Adam’s first sin.” As Adam was a “ public person,” standing in 
the place of, and acting in the covenant for, his posterity ; and as his 
Jirst sin is the only sin visited upon them, “ guilt” here must necessa- 
rily mean reatus not culpa, liability to penal consequences, not moral 
evil. Thisis the common doctrine of immedzateimputation, and is some- 
times called original sin amputed, as distinguished from original sin in- 
herent. (6) ‘‘ The want of that righteousness wherein he was created,” 
by which we suppose is intended the loss of the divine Spirit as an 
indwelling and inworking power of holiness. And (¢) “The corrup- 
tion of his nature whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled and made 
opposite unto all that is spiritually good and wholly inclined to all evil 
and that continually, which is commonly called original sin, and from 
which do proceed all actual transgressions.” Comment is needless. 
“Generic sin” is not the teaching of the Westminster divines. 

We close with a consolatory reflection. The pernicious influence 
of the development hypothesis upon which Dr. Shedd has avowedly 
constructed his history is very much prevented by the perusal of the 
work itself. The thoughtful reader quickly perceives the inapplica- 
bility of the theory to the facts, and wonders that the writer should 
have propounded and enforced that theory as the true light that en- 
lighteneth all who would correctly understand the story of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. Neither the history of Christian truth, nor 
that of the Christian church illustrates or pre-supposes the dynamic 
idea. It is only by a strong effort of the imagination that the actual 
history and the idea can be combined. Nor does one feel the need of 
any such notion, in order to discover the divine superintendence of 
the church throughout all its vicissitudes, or to know the certainty of 
the glorious consummation which awaits the kingdom of God among 
men. The work of Dr. Shedd, therefore, notwithstanding the philo- 
sophical error on which it is based, is one of very great and perma- 
nent value. Because we prize it so highly and are well aware of the 
great influence for good it has already exerted and is destined still to 
exert, we have endeavored to eliminate from it the one serious defect 
which in our opinion mars the work. Apart from this, as we have 
before remarked, we look upon these volumes as a providential offering 
to the ministry and the church for which every lover of Christian 
truth should be profoundly grateful. They are designed as a defence 
of those high and distinguishing statements of Calvinistic theology 
which have been so persistently modified and weakened under the in- 
fluence of the broad church ideas of the present day. Dr. Shedd boldly 
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and unfalteringly contends for the Calvinism of the reformed symbols. 
And while he uses a method of defence, which we are persuaded can 
. be turned against the very truth he cherishes so warmly, no one 
would regret more than we, should the criticism we have attempted 
serve any other purpose than that of making the work more valuable 
to the church of God. 


Tuomas H. SKINNER, JR. 
STAPLETON, STATEN IsLAnpD, N. Y. 


























CELSUS’ ATTACK UPON CHRISTIANITY. 


|: nae the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or somewhere between the 

years 161 and 180, was written by a man named Celsus, the first 
extended and systematic attack upon the Christian religion of which we 
have any knowledge. Previously the attempt to suppress Christianity 
had been chiefly by persecution. The Christian doctrines, however, 
had made such progress, and now exerted so much influence, that 
literary pagans could not treat them with silent contempt. They were 
waking to the fact that new ideas, hostile to their time-honored wis- 
dom, were gaining sway, and disputing with that wisdom its claims 
to supremacy. Hence, it became necessary to add the power of the 
pen to that of the sword in the work of suppression and extinction. 
The champion who came forward to encounter and destroy Christian 
doctrine by literary weapons, was a Platonic Kclectic, and not an 
Kpicurean, as Origen, himself a Platonist, tries, though with ill 
success, to believe. He professes to be well versed in the Christian 
doctrines, writings, and history, and hence to speak with full under- 
standing of his subject, and he shows no little versatility of genius in 
his work. He was a man of extensive and varied information, of an 
acute, active, but superficial mind. His spirit was filled at once with 
extreme hostility to everything Christian, and extreme contempt for 
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the same. He addressed himself to his work, therefore, with a hearti- 
ness and even vehemence scarcely capable of increase. He wrote 
with an avowed, undisguised abhorrence of that which he opposed, 
and thus left no room for mistake as to the side on which he stood. 

His work he called Adyog adyd74¢ or Words of Truth. For three 
quarters of a century it remained unanswered. It seems meanwhile 
to have gained considerable currency among unbelievers, and also to 
have perplexed Christian readers. In consequence, Ambrose of 
Alexandria, a man of extensive reading, enlarged and liberal views, 
and wealth sufficient to carry through his enterprises, importuned 
Origen, his intimate friend, to examine and refute the accusations and 
arguments of the book. Origen consented, although he says he would 
have preferred to follow the Saviour’s example, who when reviled 
and falsely accused, answered nothing. The elaborate examination 
and discussion of the treatise by Origen, is our only source of infor- 
mation respecting its contents and character. The plan of Origen’s 
work, however, is such as to reproduce in large measure, the work of 
Celsus. He follows his opponent step by step, in the precise course 
taken by him, and gives the latter’s objections, arguments, and sneers, 
in the form of direct quotation. This gives us the assurance that 
Origen’s often expressed abhorrence of both Celsus and his treatise, 
has not caused him to misrepresent his sentiments. Nothing save the 
preservation of the original work in its completeness could better serve 
to place before us the author, and the spirit and material with which 
he assailed Christianity. 

Origen’s reply is in eight books, but it does not appear that he has 
been governed in this division by a similar division in the work of 
Celsus. It was formerly supposed that Origen’s divisions were thus 
determined ; but later writers reject this conjecture. Origen speaks 
of the work both in the singular and plural, as Aéfieov and féPdea, 
sbyypappa and cvyypdéyyata, The general plan of Celsus is first to prove 
that even on the supposition that Judaism is true, Christianity is false, 
and next that both Judaism and Christianity are false and absurd. 
The Christians were wont to appeal to the Old Testament in all their 
apologetic writings, and doubtless no less in. preaching and all oral 
communication, and from prophecy as fulfilled in Christ and Chris- 
tianity, to argue its truth and divinity: The- first effort of Celsus is 
to prove null their claim even if that foundation be left. The second 
effort is to sweep away foundation and superstructure together. The 
attempt is bold. After bringing certain charges against Christians 
by way of introduction, he comes to the first of these main divis- 
ions, and introduces a Jew, who, through this part, is represented as 
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bringing forward objections, and conducting the argument against 
Christianity. In the second part the Jew disappears, and the Pagan 
Celsus himself, in his own person, deals his blows against both Jew 
and Christian. It is the aim of the present article to reproduce with 
fidelity, and as fully as the space will allow, this ancient, and very 
celebrated attack upon the Christian religion, and thus furnish the 
materials for a comparison of the earliest and latest efforts of educated 
unbelief to overthrow Christianity. The exact order of Celsus’ work 
will be preserved, and in the main the exact language. 


Worps oF TRUTH. 


Christians are obnoxiously hostile and dangerous to the state, and 
leagued together in covenant against its laws; for only thus can be 
explained their secret meetings, and especially their love feasts. Law- 
abiding citizens do not resort to secrecy, but only conspirators. This 
is the more credible since the origin of Christianity is base, for Juda- 
ism is a barbarian religion. _ This, however, by itself would not con- 
demn Christianity, since barbarian nations, though inferior to the 
Greeks, have manifested some talent in the discovery of truth. It is 
not enough to say in answer, as the Christians do, that their secrecy 
is nota cover of villainy, but a necessary consequence of persecutions, 
for philosophers no less than themselves have suffered persecutions. 
Thus it was with Socrates, Pythagoras, and many others. And with 
justice are the Christians punished ; because they have not, as did the 
philosophers, introduced new and noble doctrines; but so far as they 
have any truth, have borrowed it, and try to palm itoffas new. For 
example, Christians inveigh and war against idolatry on the ground 
that idols made by artizans whose character is often wicked cannot 
be gods. On this ground they both refuse to join in the worship of 
the national deities, and so far as possible dissuade others from the 
ancestral and legally recognized worship. The objection is neither 
new nor valid. Heraclites says that “men who approach insensate 
images as gods are like those who chat with houses.” Not the idols, 
but the spiritual beings imaged by or resident in idols, are the objects 
of worship. The Christians themselves recognize and reverence cer- 
tain demons, for by use of their names in invocations and adjurations 
they perform miracles. Their leader Christ did the same thing, and 
having taught his most intimate adherents his art, could make the 
promise, now so often preached, that they and others after them 
should do the same works. The secrecy in which they hold their 
doctrine, so contrary to the course of philosophers, enables them by 
the power of mystery, to impose upon the ignorant, and maintain the 
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reputation of possessing divine power. For this deception and wick- 
edness they are punished even to death. But their death has in it 
no virtue, for only they who die for a good cause are to be honored 
for their death. The total absurdity and worthlessness of their cause 
is manifest in the fact that mere faith, blind, irrational faith, is the 
one essential requirement, the one sole bond of union among them, 
The wicked leaders who have intelligence, like certain soothsayers and 
priests of Cybele, like certain priests of Mithras and Sabazius, avail 
themselves of the ignorance of the many to lead them by deceit 
whithersoever they will. They hush inquiry by the words, ‘Don’t 
investigate, but believe.” ‘Your faith shall save you.” “Wisdom 
in life is an evil, but folly is good.” Long ago, as their histories show, 
even the barbarian nations, if we except the Jews, had passed beyond 
this blind folly into the light of at least partial reason. Among all 
these nations, except the Jews, there were wise men, who instructed 
their contemporaries, and left on record words of wisdom for posterity. 
Such were Linus, Muszeus, Orpheus, Zoroaster, and Pythagoras. 

The ancient writings of the Jews, however, composed by Moses and 
others, are full of follies and absurdities, and utterly destitute of wis- 
dom. They who appeal to them can make them utter nothing sensi- 
ble except by resorting to a tropological system of interpretation, 
totally unreasonable, and adopted only because in no other way could 
the writings be made to appear sensible. If any one asks for a single 
decisive proof of the worthlessness of the Jewish writings, itis furnished 
in the recent date given to the origin of the world, for Moses makes 
the world less than ten thousand years old. Or if this or any thing 
else in his writings seems to any rational or prophetic, it must be 
borne in mind that he may have heard or read the words of sages be- 
longing to other nations. It is not necessary to give him any, the 
least credit. This view is supported by the fact that even the rite of 
circumcision, which those writings represent as originating with 
Abraham, is proved by investigation to have had, not this, but an 
Egyptian origin. And if any thing else were needed to convince one 
of the worthless character of the books of Moses, it is the fact that 
his followers, who endorsed his doctrine of one God, were not intelli- 
gent, educated men, but agriculturists of low life and uncultivated 
minds, goatherds and shepherds, who could have been influenced only 
by rustic, boorish doctrines. These rustics knew no God beyond him 
whom they called the Highest, or Lord, or Heaven, or Sabaoth, or 
whatever and however else they named this world. They were very 
punctilious and stringent about the name, as though Zeus, or the name 
applied by Indians or Egyptians to the Highest, were not equally 
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good and valuable. But Moses did not adhere consistently to mon- 
otheism, for he taught the worship of angels, and introduced witch- 
craft, and thus deceived the people. He raised expectations that 
could never be realized. 

These foolish expectations have recently culminated in the belief 
that one Jesus recently descended from heaven, that he was the Son 
of God, and that as such he taught the doctrine of Christianity. I 
shall now show that even if one were to acknowledge the authority of 
Moses’ writings, this opinion of Jesus and his doctrine is totally un- 
worthy of credence. Let a Jew come forward in person to conduct 
this part of the argument. He would speak as follows : 

Jesus, who claims to be Son of God, and the object of such rever- 
ence, has falsely invented the account of his birth from the virgin. 
He was of mean birth, born inaJudean village, of awoman rustic, poor, 
and laboring, who, in addition, convicted of adultery, was put away 
by her husband who was a carpenter. After having thus been cast 
out, she retired into obscurity and gave birth to Jesus. Atan early 
age the illegitimate son betook himself to Egypt, where poverty com- 
pelled him to work for hire as a day laborer. Here he became 
acquainted with certain arts and magical powers, in which the Egyp- 
tians excel, and with these he returned to Palestine, and in proud 
reliance upon them, gave himself out as Son of God. Christians, 
however, pretend that the child was not born of adultery, but that 
God was his father. Was, then, the mother of Jesus so beautiful 
as to captivate God? If her beauty were admitted, God could 
‘not be thus tempted. But she had not even beauty or queenliness in 
her favor, for she was unknown even by her own neighbors. 

But Jesus claims that at his baptism by John, a divine spirit or 
energy descended upon him from heaven, in a visible, dove-like form. 
It is you yourself, Jesus, by whom the assertion of this descent is 
made. What credible witness of the event corroborates your asser- 
tion? Who saw the sight? Or who heard the voice from heaven 
saying that you were Son of God, except yourself and one John, whom 
you introduce and who was punished with you? You appeal to 
prophecy in proof of your claim. I acknowledge that one of my 
prophets once prophesied in Jerusalem that a Son of God shall come 
as judge of the holy, and punisher of the wicked ; but why shall this 
be applied to you rather than to ten thousand others who have arisen 
since the prophecy? How absurd yqur pretence of being specially 
the Son of God, since when visited with suffering you were neither 
assisted by your alleged Father, nor could you help yourself: 

’ The true character of Jesus betrays itself in the events recorded of 
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his early life. It was the Chaldean magicians who came to honor him 
as a God ; and by the aid of magic was his life saved from Herod’s 
attempt upon it. But how little real occasion there was for the fear 
which Herod had of the child coming to maturity, is evinced in the 
fact that when grown, so far from becoming king, this child of God 
dishonorably begs his bread, concealing himself from fear, and wan- 
dering up and down in destitution. He attached to himself some ten 
or eleven disreputable publicans and sailors of the lowest class, and 
with them skulked about the country, gaining a livelihood in this 
mean and disreputable mariner. What need had you, Jesus, if really 
what you pretend, to fly to Egypt? Was it to escape murder? It 
does not befit God to fear death. You say angels were sent of God 
to inform you of your danger, and enable you to escape. How incon- 
sistent! Could not he who sent the angels have given you protection? 
the great God his only son? The ancient myths ascribed to Amphion, 
Perseus, Ajax, and others a divine origin, but we disbelieved them. 
Yet these myths were more consistent than the stories about Jesus, 
for they, unlike these, did ascribe to their characters honorable and 
wonderful deeds. They are thus represented as doing what Jesus 
could not, when challenged in the temple to give proof of his divinity. 
Nay, his alleged miracles do not equal the wonders promised by the 
magicians of the present day. And if we acknowledge that these 
actually accomplish what they promise and appear to perform, must 
we believe them to be actually sons of God, or rather wicked men 
inspired by demons? And pray would God have such a body as you, 
Jesus, had? own a body so originated? Would it be thus nourished, 
or use such a voice, or mode of persuasion? Surely not. This body 
and these alleged deeds belong not to a God, but toa God-hating and 
wicked magician. 

And now you Jews, my countrymen, who have believed on this 
fellow and enrolled yourselves among his followers—what is this 
which you have done? You have left the ancestral religion, led 
away by this Jesus, ridiculously deceived and carried over to another 
name, to another life. Whence this infatuation? What has befallen 
you? What reason can you offer? Your Leader of very recent 
origin abandoned the ancestral law because we punished him for de- 
ceiving you. Besides, consider that your new religion has its origin 
in Judaism. But how can you derive a religion from another and 
then treat with contempt the original? Shall the child do despite to 
the parent? Nay, treat not thus the old faith of your fathers. 
Know that your present leader only met in death his just punish 
ment. Mark the inconsistency of his lofty pretensions by which he 
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calls you from your ancient allegiance. He himself, in his earlier 
days, observed this Jewish law and thus virtually recognized its 
authority over him and in reference to him. But he became proud 
and uttered words of vain boasting. He is not alone in this. Others 
have done it with quite as much to support their boasts. Why then 
follow him rather than them? We Jews have always declared that 
one should come according to prophecy—a rewarder of the righteous, 
a punisher of the wicked. If this Jesus were the one predicted, how 
has it come that his own nation as a whole have rejected him, not- 
’ withstanding their expectation, while in the main Gentiles only have 
believed on iim? Why did we dishonor the man whom beforehand 
we heralded? Why did we visit him with punishment beyond all 
others? Above all, how now can we believe him to be God who 
failed to do what he promised, sought when convicted as a malefactor 
to elude punishment by concealment and dodging, and was even be- 
trayed by the very men whom he called his disciples? He who is God 
can by no means run away or b@ bound and conducted away, and 
least of all can he who is rightly deemed Saviour, and Son of the most 
high God, and angel, be abandoned and delivered up by his associates 
and most intimate companions and by his disciples. A good general, 
or even an efficient leader of banditti, is never betrayed. But it 
seems that Jesus could not so attach to himself his followers that they 
would stand by and save him. I have other facts in my knowledge 
not accordant with the writings of the Christians which make against 
Jesus, but I willingly pass unnoticed these facts. 

The disciples of Jesus, evidently feeling that the events of Christ’s 
life made against his claims, fabricated the story of his perfect fore- 
knowledge. This attribute of deity assigned to Christ enabled them 
to transmute into proofs of his divinity all those facts which by them- 
selves were damaging, for of each one they could say this was foretold 
by him and thus establishes his claim to divinity. If as a magician 
Jesus did perform any miracles as foretold by him, this at least is 
certain, that no one, who was either God, or demon, or rational man, 
if he foresaw real sufferings such as you assert befell Jesus, would en- 
counter them when he had the power to avoid them. And how, if 
Jesus had foretold who should betray him and who should deny him, 
did those men not fear him as God so that the one should not have 
betrayed and the other not have denied him? We may frame this 
logical statement and say: since these things had been foretold they 
did not take place, but since they did take place they were not fore- 
told, for it is impossible that those who had heard the predictions 
should have performed the deeds. If, however, we start with the 
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assumption that Jesus was God then it must be said that the thing. 
foretold must be made to take place. Hence God who ought to be 
the benefactor of all men and especially of those who stand in inti- 
mate relation to him, was under the necessity of causing his own dis- 
ciples and prophets, his table companions, to become wicked and un- 
godly men. Against a man who has been a table companion one will 
not plot. .Against a God, a fellow-feaster did become a conspirator. 

More absurd yet, the God plotted against his table companions, mak- 
ing them betrayers and blasphemers. And then as to his sufferings, 
if they were voluntarily endured by him as a God in obedience to his 
Father, this voluntariness evidently took away their painful and dis- 
tressing character. The account is thus made self-contradictory, for 
we see Jesus with lamentations, tears and the terror of death running 
about and crying out somewhat as follows: “O Father! if this cup 
can pass from me!” These contradictions in the narrative prove the 
disciples to have been unskilful fabricators and thus take from them 
the respect even for shrewdness which otherwise they might have 
won. 

There are some believers acute enough to “detect these incon- 
sistencies, and to escape them and avert the attacks upon themselves 
which were thus occasioned, they haveperverted the original Scriptures 
by one, two, three and even many changes, and have very materially 
modified the original account. How absurd for Christians to appeal to 
the prophecies in proof of their view of Jesus, since there are ten thou- 
sand others to whom those prophecies just as well apply, and particu- 
larly since the prophets say that he who shall come shall be great and 
mighty, Lord of all the earth and of all nations and armies. But 
there was nothing in the ignoble doctrines and signs ascribed to Jesus 
to prove him thus a God and a son of God. For as the sun in the 
heavens bathes in light all other objects before he reveals himself, so 
was it necessary that the Son of God should have done at his advent. 
The falsity of the allegation made by Christians that Christ is abso- 
lute reason appears also in his sufferings, for we see, not such reason, 
but a man most dishonored, led away and crucified. The pretence 
that Jesus was of regal descent, and that hence his origin befitted the 
lofty character assigned him, is obviously untrue, since a woman like 
Mary could not have been thus royally connected without her own 
*mowledge. The genealogies given were unquestionably pure fabri- 
cations. 

Let the Christians bring forward one single deed performed by 
Jesus that befits a God. Behold, he is neither delivered nor does he 
who pronounced sentence upon him suffer any thing in consequence 
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as did Pentheus. But if Jesus really were a God, though he had not 
before done any thing to vindicate his character, yet now at least he 
ought to free himself from this disgrace and visit with condign pun- 
ishment those who were insulting both himself and his Father. If we 
consider his death it was only common blood that flowed from him, 
not the ichor which comes from the veins of the immortals. Nor 
could he endure thirst, as many an ordinary man endures it, but 
rather called for vinegar. Can you then, O most confident believers, 
blame us Jews because we do not believe that this fellow was a God, 
or agree with you that he endured such things that we might despise 
sufferings? How can you blame us when you remember that even 
while alive he succeeded in fully persuading none, not even his disci- 
ples, while to crown his failure he was punished with death? If we look 
to the moral character of Jesus, he did not prove himself faultless and 
blameless, even as a man. Surely you Christians cannot have the 
face to say that failing to convince and persuade men here on earth, he 
went to the spirit-land to try his hand with its inhabitants. 

Your apologies for your faith and its leader are most ridiculous. 
If they were to be allowed, what is to hinder any and every body from 
taking up the care of all villains ignominiously punished and heralding 
them forth as greater and more divine angels than Jesus? Reflect, 
Christians, upon the strange inconsistency of your course. Those who 
were with him in his life time, heard his voice, embraced his teach- 
ing, when they saw him punished and put to death, neither suffered 
with him nor for him, nor were they persuaded to despise sufferings, 
but on the contrary they denied that they were disciples; but now, 
at this late day, you are dying with and for him! Is it not supremely 
absurd that he should have made no converts while alive, but after 
his death multitudes should be persuaded? By what process of rea- 
soning is this effected? The answer given is that he died to destroy 
the father of evil. Why he, rather than others who have died a more 
ignominious death ? 

As to the argument from miracles, healing the blind, the deaf, and 
the sick, and, as alleged, raising the dead, to use this in proof that 
Jesus was a god is in manifest contradiction to his own principles ; be- 
cause he forewarned his disciples, as they say, that after him would 
arise persons claiming to have a character and mission like his and 
that in confirmation of their claim they would perform miraculous 
deeds—but they must not on this account be trusted because they 
would be deceivers and magicians. So then it seems that even Jesus 
anticipated rivalry from his fellow magicians and resorted to the trans- 
parent artifice of forewarning against them. Or does a given series 
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of acts prove one man a god, and the same series by another prove 
him a juggler? This at least remains true, that Jesus himself con- 
ceded that miracles like his might be wrought by a deceiver, and 
hence that his own could not establish his divinity. As to his resur- 
rection, what reasons for crediting that, save his own prediction that 
he would arise? There are stories of many resurrections, as for ex- 
ample, of the slave of Pythagoras, and of Pythagoras himself; of Or- 
pheus, Protesilaus, Hercules, and Theseus. But we do not believe 
that any one of these actually arose from the dead, even if it be true 
that one ever arose in his own body. But can you call these alleged 
resurrections mythical, and yet expect that the account of Jesus’ 
resurrection, of his voicc upon the cross when expiring, of the earth- 
quake and the darkness, will be believed? Will it be credited that 
when alive he did not please himself, but after death he arose to life? 
You say that after rising he showed the signs of his punishment and 
presented his hands pierced; but who saw this? A frantic woman, 
you say, and another of the jugglers. The resurrection has a psycho- 
logical explanation, if indeed the account of it be not a pure inven- 
tion. In certain excited states of the mind, especially when desire is 
strong, one is likely to have visions not easily distinguishable from © 
actual sight. There are ten thousand well authenticated cases of the 
kind. How naturally then in the excited condition of the disciples, 
especially of those susceptible women, would occur the vision of Jesus, 
risen and invested with new glory. And then how suspicious the 
circumstance that he did not appear to those who insulted him, to 
him who pronounced sentence upon him, and to the whole nation, 
rather than to the few to whom in secresy he is said to have showed 
himself. Certainly after death he had nothing to fear, being also a 
god, as you say, nor was he at the first sent that he might conceal 
his real character. Indeed, if he had wished to show his divinity, it 
would have been better not to have died and risen, but suddenly and 
in the presence of the multitude to have disappeared from view. Or 
if he were to rise he ought not, as he did, to have appeared only to a 
woman and a few adherents, but reversing the order adopted by him, 
his comparative concealment should have been before the crucifixion, 
and his free display of himself after that event, when his resurrection 
would have produced general conviction of his divinity. If before his 
death Jesus wished to conceal his true character, why was the voice 
from heaven heard proclaiming him to be God’s son? But if he did 
not wish to conceal that character, why was he punished, why did he 
die? If he suffered punishment to teach us by example to despise 
death even, he also rose evidently to call all men into the light and to 
teach them why he came down to earth. 
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These things, Christians, I have adduced, making use only of your 
own writings, which are contradictory and refute themselves. Oh, 
most high asd heavenly one—present with men as a god and yet not 
believed on, and that too when appearing to men who expected 
you! Not known by those who long anticipated your coming. A god 
among men! and yet resorting to threats and the denunciation of 
woes because unable to punish men! We too, as Jews, hope to be 
raised in body and to have eternal life, and that there will be sent a 
pattern and a leader in this resurrection, showing that with God 
nothing is impossible. But Jesus cannot be the one sent. Where 
now is he? that we may see and believe? Or has he pursued the 
course alleged for the very purpose of creating in us unbelief? Is 
this credible of God? We say therefore, in view of all that has come 
before us, that Jesus was a man, and too a man of such character as 
sober reason and the truth reveal him. 


Thus far I have supposed a Jew to discourse upon Christianity. 
Now I shall speak from my own point of view. And first of all, the en- 
tire controversy between Jews and Christians is of the most frivolous 
nature, having nothing in it of worth or dignity. The whole question 
is simply whether Jesus is the one whose coming had been foretold 
by Jewish prophets, or not. The Jews deny it, and in the time of 
Jesus expressed their denial by his crucifixion. The Christians affirm 
it. The Jews are a low, ignoble nation. Originally Egyptian, their 
origin was in sedition and rebellion against their own nation and 
law under the lead of Moses, with whom they fled for safety and thus 
became a separate people. The rise of the Christian sect under Jesus 
is of the same base political character. Hence if all men should 
wish to become Christians the sect would not consent; for this would 
introduce schism and destroy the bond of political union. Experience 
has taught them this, for at the start they were one, but sudden expan- 
sion brought in divisions. These divisions were such and so many 
that nothing save the name remained common to all. This fact be- 
trays the weakness and worthlessness of their doctrines. And when 
we look at their doctrines we find them to consist of a combination of 
old exploded theories of last things, and to have their entire power in 
the fright caused by the threats of punishment, or the hopes raised 
by promises of rewards. It is a re-hash of gross superstition gath- 
ered from different quarters, especially from Egypt. Now to the ini- 
tiated the Egyptian rites and myths have a rational meaning and 
interpretation; but the senseless Christians have not been able to 
understand any thing save in a literal way, or to incorporate any 
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thing profound or rational in their own faith. Hence they do not 
appeal to the educated and intelligent, but only to men of simple and 
weak intellect. Their inconsistency also is gross for they deny that 
those reputed as gods among the Greeks, such as Bacchus, Esculapius, 
Hercules and others, can be really gods, because they were once men; 
yet Christ who was put to death—as they themselves confess—they 
regard as God; and while they scout the re-appearance and bene- 
factions of those, they hold without question to the reality of his 
shadowy manifestations after death, and to the blessings conferred by 
him. And upon mere faith in him they lay most unreasonable stress, 
even claiming that this faith,—often accidental and resulting from 
no intelligent and virtuous purpose and action of the believers,— 
determines the dispositions and the destiny ! 

Oh! unreasonable doctrine,—unreasonable sect! a sect of illiterate 
fools; let no man of education, of wisdom, of discretion join it. Such 
are not esteemed in it—are not wanted,—but let every ignoramus, 
dullard, blockhead, make his way to it. For they own that these are 
worthy of their God, and hence they can win only fools, low-breds, 
slaves, women and children. You will therefore observe on public 
occasions that their preachers do not make their way towards the 
respectable and refined classes to urge the claims of their doctrine; 
but wherever they find a knot of vile persons, a mob of mean men, 
slaves or lads, thither they resort, and them they harangue and 
proselyte, acting like men of vile and seditious intent. And when 
these Christian proselyters have the ear of these children, servants, 
slaves, and inferior classes generally, and can speak to them apart 
where the parents, masters, or superiors and guides cannot hear, they 
profess to communicate some very great and wonderful doctrines, and 
charge their ignorant hearers to listen to them and not to their right- 
ful instructors. They proceed to revile those instructors as being 
ignorant and incompetent to instruct, as involved in errors and empty 
fables. They claim to be the only ones who know how men ought to 
live, and that, if their hearers will obey them, they will be happy 
and have a happy abode. But, if while they are talking they see any 
one of the teachers of the youth, or of the more discriminating, or of 
the parents approaching, the more cautious and timid immediately 
withdraw, but the more daring and impudent urge the youth to drive 
these away; and then they proceed to corrupt the youth by saying, 
that if the fathers or teachers were present they would not and could 
not make known to them any good; that they are too stupid and be- 
nighted, utterly depraved and given over to evil, and holding in check 
their charges. They advise the youth, therefore, to abandon their 
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fathers and teachers and to go with the women and other boys into 
the harem, or shoe-shop, or fuller’s-room, and receive initiation. They 
confirm these in all vice, for they teach that God was sent into the 
world to sinners and not to the righteous ; that no man who has been 
upright and pure is received of God; that if men wish for the divine 
favor they must be great sinners. Such is the honor placed upon 
iniquity! Thus they welcome only the most godless and abandoned. 

Nor can the claim be fairly urged that it is for their reformation, 
for the change of confirmed sinners is most difficult, is well nigh im- 
possible. Neither severity nor mercy avails with such as by nature 
and practice have become hardened. True they perpetually refer to 
the power of God to work the change. God, they say, can do all things. 
But God cannot do all things. He cannot do a thing contrary to na- 
ture, reason, and his own laws. And how repugnant to reason and 
nature and the divine character is their theory of repentance. If a vile 
slavish spirit make a great ado and lamentation and beg piteously for 
mercy, they teach that God hears and helps him ; but if one with more 
manliness of spirit refrains from such lamentation and does not act the 
beggar, he is passed by! And when we protest against the folly of such 
doctrine their preachers unblushingly assert that wisdom ensnares 
and ruins—folly is better. They prate most ridiculous things—draw 
the crowd and thus repel men of sense—competent only to practice 
upon the ignorant. These teachers resemble quacks in medicine who 
promise miraculous cures, and thus entice victims to abandon skilled 
physicians, only to prove in the end their own incompetence and des- 
troy their patients. They are like drunken men who go to the drunken 
and accuse the sober of being drunken; or like one afflicted with 
opthalmia, who to those in the same plight charges the clear sighted 
with blindness. These and the like things, for I cannot mention all, 
I condemn as vicious and irrational—a dishonor to God and designed 
to ruin men by raising vain hopes and inducing the contempt of that 
which is excellent and the choice of that which debases. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of those tenets common to both 
Jews and Christians, and bearing less directly upon practical morality, 
and thus learn the absurdity of the Christian doctrine. Most contempt- 
ible of all, and needing but brief reply, is the doctrine of the descent 
to the earth, as judge of its inhabitants, of some god, or son of god, 
the Jews generally believing the event to be future, the Christians, 
past. What motive for such descent by God? Is it to learn of human 
affairs? Does not God know all things? Or knowing them would 
he or could he not rectify them by his divine power without a descent, 
or without sending some one? If God himself should come down 
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to be with men he must of necessity leave behind and unoccupied his 
own place and seat, which is absurd. Besides, such is the nice ad- 
justment and balance of all things that if a supernatural interference 
should make any, the least change, a general ruin would at once 
result. Again, when the view is put forth that God’s coming is for 
his self-revelation and consequent glory, there is this absurdity, that 
it makes God to appear like men who have suddenly acquired wealth 
and who wish to make a great figure and attract attention. Is it 
credible that the divine being is ambitious in this excessive and hu- 
man style to win the applause of believers and unbelievers? If in 
answer it is urged, as it is, that it was not for vain glory and mere 
self that he came but to correct the evil of men’s lives, how 
comes it that the world was so long neglected and that care so late 
awoke ? 

With this theory of God’s descent is another of a second and final 
descent to visit upon the ungodly punishment and to burn the world. 
Such a theory of punishment is neither moral nor reasonable. It 
better befits the worshippers of Bacchus than of the true God. And 
then the theory of a final conflagration is stolen from the Greeks who 
have taught that there is a recurrence of cycles, each ending in a 
general catastrophe and dissolution; that which has been will be—the 
past shall re-appear. As God cannot in the nature of things, come 
thus with fire to torture his creatures, still less will his nature admit 
the change which is involved in a descent to earth. He is good, and 
glorious, and happy and in the most excellent place. His descent is 
therefore a change from all these to their opposites. Nay, even his 
nature is changed by their theory of incarnation from the immortal 
to the mortal. Divinity admits no such transformation, for it is 
changeless. For God to have appeared in the person of Christ there 
must either have been the change which has just been seen to be im- 
possible in him, or he must have given an illusion and the body have 
been mortal and human only in appearance. But deception and false- 
hood are immoral except either when a physician practices them upon 
his friends who are sick or insane for their recovery, or towards an 
enemy in self-defence. But no friend of God is either sick or insane. 
Nor is there any enemy whom God fears and wishes to elude. The 
Jews think God is to come in this form to visit upon all other men 
the punishment of their sins and to destroy them, but to bestow upon 
themselves great glory. The Christians claim that he has thus come 
to punish the Jews for their wickedness and to raise up in themselves 
anew people for happiness and blessing. Thus they wrangle, like 
bats, or ants in their little holes, or like frogs sitting about their pud- 
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dles, supposing that theirs is the only world and they the only beings 
worthy of notice. 

Thus each of these wrangling parties supposes that God passes by 
alfother worlds, and all other parts of our world and all other beings 
save themselves in the bestowment of his care and favors. When we 
reflect upon the origin of the Jews, so low and mean, coming from 
Egyptian slaves, their lack of achievement by word or deed, and the 
paucity of their numbey, their pretensions are most ridiculous. Their 
vain attempt to give themselves importance by representing their 
descent to be from certain goetze or magicians, whose names they 
forged and to which they attribute magical power, cannot deceive 
any intelligent man. Most despicable does the Jewish nation, as +o 
its traditions, its literary, artistic, and military achievements, and 
its location appear when compared with the Grecian nation. 

For example, the creation of man from the dust, the extraction of 
a rib from his side, and from this rib the construction of a woman ; 
can story be conceived more puerile? In vain do certain Jews and 
Christians, ashamed of it as many of them are, and all ought to be, 
endeavor to invest it with dignity by a resort to allegory. It admits 
of no such interpretation. And the story of the snake also, speaking 
to Eve and tempting her to disobey God, how grotesque, how silly! 
And then what impiety to represent God, as does the Scripture of 
Moses, as unable to persuade a single man of those whom he had 
formed, to be virtuous! And then that story of the flood and the 
monstrous ark, with every thing in it, and of the dove and raven as 
messengers! They stole the ideas from the Grecian narrative of 
Deucalion, and tried to palm off their second-hand fiction upon mere 
infants in intellect, not expecting that it would meet examination. 
Then think of the narrative of most strange and untimely procrea- 
tions of children; of the plottings of brothers against each other; of 
the father’s grief; of the treachery of mothers; of the villainous 
transactions between Jacob and Laban; of the well about which the 
contention arose; of the affair of Lot and his daughters, viler than 
Thyestian debaucheries; of Esau’s hatrea to Jacob; of Simeon and 
Levi's vengeance upon the insulters of their sister; of Joseph's sale 
into Egypt by his brothers; of the dreams of Pharoah’s chief baker 
and chief butler, and the results to Joseph; of the consequent rescue 
of the fathers and brothers from famine only to become herdsmen and 
slaves in that vile place Goshen ;—what incongruous, unmeaning fic- 
tions and myths! No wonder the most sensible of Jews and Chris- 
tians wish to regard them as allegories instead of facts. Pure shame 
drives them to the shift ;—but in vain, for the stories do not admit of 
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the treatment. Those who have tried to give the allegorical explana- 
tion have signally failed, for not only is there no natural correspond- 
ence between the stories and their interpretations, but their interpreta- 
tions themselves are, if possible, more monstrous and incredible than 
the original stories taken literally. The work entitled “A Dialogue 
between Jason and Papiscus,” is one of this sort. It merits not so 
much ridicule as pity and hatred. I shall not stop to show its vices, 
for they are obvious to the most cursory reader, if indeed one can en- 
dure to go through the book. I will only notice the doctrine there 
taught: that God made all things. This view of God is at once false 
and degrading. He made only immortal entities, these the mortal. 
Thus the soul is God’s work, but the body has another nature. 
Man’s body is in nature no better or other than the body of bat, gnat 
or frog. All are from the hyle, and all alike contemptible. And 
nothing made from the hyle is immortal. 

With this view of the hyle stands connected the true view of evil 
in the world. It is not, as the work just noticed represents, a thing 
of a contingent variable character, capable of modification, of increase, 
diminution, or removal, by the interference of God or of men. Re- 
demption is impossible. Evil in all its forms has one origin, one mo- 
tive, one law. It is not from God, but pertains to the hyle, and in- 
heres in the mortal. The mortal develops in a fixed cycle. Its 
cycles are determined by changeless law. Hence by natural necessity 
the cycles must ever have the same character. In them always there 
has been, is and ever shall be the same things. The idea of a divine 
interference is thus excluded. The natural course of production and 
dissolution, birth and death, is for the preservation of the whole, 
the perpetuity of the universe according to those invariable cycles. 
It is impossible to increase or diminish evil. And here also appears 
another mistake concerning evil. It is impossible to tell what 
really is an evil, for no one knows what advantage a supposed evil 
may be to himself, to some other person, or to the universe. How 
absurd and even horrible, therefore, becomes the representation made 
by the Scriptures of the Hebrews respecting God’s wrath and his 
threats to the wicked! There can be no such passions raging in the 
breast of deity, and in the true view of the universe and of ‘evil just 
presented there is neither cause nor occasion for wrath. 

But the conception of his wrath is not carried out consistently. Is 
it not ridiculous when a man angry with the Jews would, if possible, 
destroy them all and burn their cities, to the utter extinction of the 
nation, to represent God the Supreme, in his anger, wrath and 
threats, as sending to those hated Jews his Son and enduring such 
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sufferings? And then how unphilosophical and meagre is the doc- 
trine that God made all things for man, and that his providence in all 
things looks exclusively to man. Even if it were admitted that all 
things were made by God, this conception of man could not be al- 
lowed. Observe the animals! What acuteness and variety of 
powers! How far excelling those of man in many respects! And 
how obviously adapted is nature to them and they to nature! Both 
reason and facts show that they equally with man are the ends and 
objects of divine providential care. Hence if Euripides could sing, 


Both sun and night serve mortals, 


why us more than ants and flies? If any one say that man is seen to 
be superior to all the beasts because he has power to capture and 
destroy them, I reply that before cities were built and the arts were 
developed, the reverse was true—the beasts were the captors and 
slayers, men the captives and slain. We fed them, rather than they 
us. They were our superiors. But it may be answered, the build- 
ing of cities, the formation of governments, the rise of the arts, all 
give proof of man’s superiority. I reply again, look to the ants, look 
especially to the bees, and you shall find art as wonderful, cities as 
complete and governments far more perfect than with us. Their di- 
vision of labor, their prudent forecast, their administration of justice, 
their prosecution of wars, how admirable! Nay, even to the burial of 
their dead the ants are our peers, for they have a space assigned to 
this as a cemetery and that serves the purpose of ancestral monuments. 
Wherein therefore will one, who will turn his eyes to the earth, find 
the deeds of men superior to those of ants? Nay more, we find ani- 
mals possessed of the high powers of divination. In this serpents and 
eagles are wiser than men. Many animals know of drugs and medi- 
cinal herbs, and the powers of certain stones also, by which to save 
their young. If men could learn of these they would deem it a great 
acquisition oftentimes. Do any say that our divine thoughts prove 
our superiority to the other animals? Let them know that in this 
also man is excelled by them. What is more divine than to foreknow 
and foretell? But men learn this from the other animals. The 
birds and other animals by symbols, teach diviner revelations from 
God, and thus prove that by nature they have a closer fellowship with 
God than we. “Men expert in such matters say also that they have 
their languages more sacred than ours, and that they themselves un- 
derstand something of it. This they have proved by certain experi- 
ments. The birds have told them whither they would go, and it has 
been found that they went according to thestatement. And then there 
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is no being more faithful to an oath, or trustful in all things, apparently, 
than elephants. Thus many animals seem not only wiser than we, but 
more beloved of God. Hence it is clear that all things were not made 
for man, and no more for the lion, the eagle, or the dolphin—but for 
the completeness and perfection of the universe—each thing existing 
for the whole, and not the parts for each other, or any other. God 
therefore cares for the whole. Providence never fails; deterioration 
does not set in. God does not repent, nor on account of men is he 
angry, as also not with apes, or flies; nor does he threaten these. 
Each thing has its value and serves its purpose in the whole and with 
reference to the whole. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 














FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, D. D., LL. D., 
Late President of Brown University. Including Selections from 
his Personal Reminiscences and Correspondence. By his Sons 
Francis WayLaAnp and H. L. WarLanp. In two volumes. New 
York: Sheldon & Co, 


A FEW days ago we witnessed a panoramic exhibition which 

illustrated a familiar and favorite subject by paintings of un- 
usual excellence. The silent canvas as it moved brought out 
from the chambers of memory scenes and incidents which had long 
been stored there, and the hour would have been one of rare enjoy- 
ment except for the senseless interference of the exhibitor, who was 
continually talking of the beauty of the scene or the painting, not al- 
lowing us to enjoy it for ourselves, but intruding his indiscriminate 
and unintelligent praise sometimes of the subject and sometimes of the 
picture. The same interference is often illustrated in biographies. 
The author is not content with allowing the subject of his book to be 
seen, but indulges in eulogy when he ought simply to show the man. 
As if aware that the claim of greatness or of moral worth is not sus- 
tained by the facts which he records, he interposes comments, and calls 
on the reader to admire this or that exhibition of genius or of vir- 
tue. We read such biographies with impatience if not with disgust. 

The brothers Wayland have fallen into no such mistake. A chief 
excellence of their work is the directness and simplicity of the narra- 
tive, and its freedom from laudation. Great as are their love and 
veneration for their father, they have chosen to let his own acts and 
words reveal to others the noble qualities of his heart, and the pro- 
portions of his massive intellect, without calling attention in words to 
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what every intelligent reader will see for himself. They have made 
abundant use of his correspondence, quoting in numerous instances 
from letters which were written in the freedom of friendship and with 
no thought of their being made public. Such letters disclose the heart 
of the writer as no words of another can, and in the case of Dr. Way- 
land they show a heart as simple as a child’s, ever beating with gen- 
erous impulses, ever true, ever tender. Indeed the reputation of Dr. 
Wayland, more than of most men, gains by such a mode of exhibition. 
His exterior was more imposing than attractive; his manners were 
more fitted to awaken reverence than to enkindle love. Naturally 
reserved, and occupying for a large part of his life a position in which 
the most of those who knew him saw only the sterner qualities of his 
soul, he was known chiefly in his public relations, and the popular es- 
timate of his character was such as those public relations alone sug- 
gested. Most of his pupils undoubtedly think of him first and chiefly 
as the logical and discriminating thinker, or the clear-sighted teacher 
exacting diligent study from all, or the uncompromising judge who 
gave no quarter to wrong. Such a view is certainly essential to a 
correct understanding of his life and character. But it is not com- 
plete, neither is it the best view. These volumes show him in the 
fulness of his nature, and allow one to see him in his own dwelling 
as well as in the college chapel and recitation-room,—in his inter- 
course with intimate friends as well as with college students,—in the 
depths of his heart as well as in the imperial presence and the reso- 
lute tread which always impressed a youthful stranger with awe. 

We are quite sure that many who read these volumes will receive 
a new impression of the character of Dr. Wayland, and will admit 
that they gave him too little credit for tenderness and depth of feel- 
ing, and had no idea of the humble and childlike piety which breathes 
through his letters to those he loved. His own words, written with 
no intention of creating a reputation, written at different times 
through a long life to those who knew him best and with whom he 
was on terms of closest intimacy, his letters to his father, and mother, 
and sisters, and children, certainly show what he was in his inmost 
soul, and show that he had a large heart warm with love for his per- 
sonal friends, quick with sympathy for every suffering one, and 
trusting with simple affectionate confidence in his Heavenly Father. 
For a biography so written, made up, to so large an extent, of his 
correspondence, and containing so little besides his own words and 
the plain narrative of his external history, with no needless eulogy, 
we offer our hearty thanks to the compilers, and we are sure that 
many will sympathize with us in this expression of thanks. 
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The literary execution of the work is creditable to the authors. 
Our taste would have been more fully met if the title page had 
omitted that array of honors which in such a case is quite needless, 
and had simply announced “ Francis Wayland” as the subject of the 
memoir. In very few instances have we noticed any absence of ac- 
curacy. Dr. Staughton’s name is printed Stoughton.’ The statement 
that in 1823 “the Triennial Convention was becoming entangled in 
the hopeless embarrassments of Columbian College,” is certainly an 
anachronism. The remark that from 1832 Dr. Wayland continued 
to preach in the college chapel each Sunday, “ with only such inter- 
ruptions as the pressure of his duties made absolutely necessary, 
until nearly the close of his presidency,”* we think conveys a wrong 
idea. There were several years in succession during the first half 
of his presidency in which this service was wholly omitted. We 
must also dissent from the opinions expressed by some of those who 
have furnished reminiscences for these volumes. But such dissent 
would be in reference to comparatively unimportant matters, and we 
will not dwell on them. 

Without discussing any farther the volumes which have occasioned 
this article, we wish to place on record, as briefly as possible, our esti- 
mate of the character and services of Francis Wayland. 

He was born in the city of New York, March 11, 1796; entered 
the sophomore class in Union College in 1811; was graduated in 
1813; studied medicine the next three years; became a disciple of 
Christ and joined the Baptist church in North Adams, Mass. in 
1816 ; spent one year in the Andover Theological Seminary which he 
entered in the fall of 1816; was a tutor in Union College from 1817 
to 1821; August 21, 1821, was ordained as pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Boston; preached the sermon on the Moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise in October 1823; resigned his charge as 
a pastor in September 1826 to become Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Union College; in December of the same year 
was chosen President of Brown University; performed the duties of 
that office from February 1827 till September 1855; passed the last 
ten years of his life in retirement, but in constant activity, perform- 
ing for more than a year the duties of pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Providence; and ceased from his earthly life September 
30, 1865. During his pastorate in Boston he was for a time editor 
of the American Baptist Magazine. Afterwards he was a frequent 
contributor to the Christian Review, and published sixteen volumes 


2 Vol. I., p. 58. 2 Vol. I., p. 126. 8 Vol. I., p. 274. 
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on different subjects and a large number of sermons, addresses, 
reports and review articles. 

That he accomplished so much in addition to the ordinary duties 
of his office is ample proof of his great industry and persevering 
energy. He was capable of a vast amount of work. He could bring 
his powers to bear on a single point with wonderful concentration. 
And although at first he wrote slowly, he acquired the power to 
write with unusual rapidity. His sermon on the Moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise was written in one week during which he 
also wrote two other sermons. When he had any work to be done, 
he gave himself with earnest determination to that work, and ad- 
hered to it till it was accomplished. This was one great element of 
his power. He seemed to have but little need for recreation. Per- 
haps his strong will carried him through labor which would have 
been impossible to one of less moral force. He entered on any enter- 
prise which seemed important enough to demand his service, as if he 
was made for that service, and as if failure in it would be failure in 
the great object of his existence. It was hardly possible for a new 
student in college to see him walk from his own dwelling to the 
chapel without getting the impression that an indomitable will ruled 
in him. 

We do not wonder at the change wrought in Brown University 
during the first year of his presidency. Every man, in the faculty or 
among the students, must have seen at once that there was to be no 
trifling there. As he himself worked with constant diligence, he ex- 
pected every other to show the same diligence. As the young men 
had come to college to acquire mental discipline and learning, he took 
for granted that every one would use the facilities afforded him for 
that purpose, and had no hesitation in enforcing such laws as were 
necessary for the accomplishment of that purpose. Whatever tender- 
ness of feeling he might have for a negligent or wayward young man, 
and whatever effort it may have cost to call him to account, when the 
President had once decided that the welfare of the college demanded 
any disciplinary measures, they were as sure to come, as night to fol- 
low day. He put away all undue tenderness, and remembering his 
responsibility alike to the young man, and to his parents, and to God, 
he pursued with undeviating adherence the course which he believed 
to be right. He had before taken every possible means to avoid ex- 
treme measures ; he had remembered that the prospects of the offender 
might be ruined and the hopes of fond parents suddenly scattered to 
the winds; he had been distressed in view of the possible conse- 
quences. But when he had once nerved himself to the work, he went 
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through it coolly and with the appearance of extreme sternness. 
Discipline so administered was effectual. When it became apparent 
that rebellion would not be tolerated, that no regard for the number of 
students would avail to retain a dangerous one, and that the discipline 
of the college was to be administered by the President according to 
his convictions of wisdom and justice, whether students remained or 
left, whether the classes were large or small, whether the young men 
took their degrees or finished the course of study without graduating, 
rebellion became an unusual occurrence, and order and study prevailed 
within the college walls. 

This intense earnestness was a large part of his power as President. 
His conception of what the college should aim to accomplish also con- 
tributed to his success. He believed it far more important to disci- 
pline the mental powers than to impart information to the pupil. He 
regarded the four years of college life as preparatory to the largest 
acquisition of learning. Therefore he determined all the require- 
ments of the college with reference to developing the intellect rather 
than to filling the mind with facts. The student’s mode of prepar- 
ing for the recitation, and the Professor’s mode of conducting it, 
were fixed on this principle. The text book was carefully analyzed, 
and the thoughts of the author were given by the pupil in their 
proper order without the aid of questions from the teacher. No one 
could pursue this method of study and recitation for four years with- 
out having his powers of analysis and memory greatly strengthened, 
or without gaining clearness of perception and skill in discriminating. 

While all Dr. Wayland’s associates in the faculty heartily agreed 
with him in his conception of the object of a college education, and 
fully adopted his method of conducting a recitation, he was himself an 
admirable exemplar of his system. He made himself master of the 
text-book he was teaching, and under his instruction every student 
was compelled to do the same. With rare exceptions, each member 
of the class could at the close of a term give a correct and full analysis 
of every chapter that had been studied, and had a definite estimate 
of every argument which the book contained. But such results were 
attainable only by diligent study ; a young man could not retain his 
place in the class without leboring for it; little time was allowed for 
mischief or dissipation; the demands of the recitation-room combined 
with the general tone of feeling in the college to make the greater 
part of the young men students in the best sense of the word. The 
habits of study and analysis acquired in college went with them 
through life, and greatly increased their influence and success in the 
several professions to which they gave themselves. 
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It ought to be observed that a considerable part of Dr. Wayland’s 
power over his pupils came from his commanding personal presence. 
If this had not been joined with great moral worth, it would have 
had only a temporary influence, and at length would have awakened 
contempt. But being sustained by a force of character of which it 
was a fitting exponent, it always caused the students to feel when in 
his presence as if they were under“the eye of a superior being. We 
cannot assent to the statement of the Hon. John Kingsbury, when he 
says in reference to the college students with whom he became acquaint- 
ed, (and the number is very large,) “ I invariably observed that they 
entered the institution with a good degree of awe of Dr. Wayland. 
But when they had once come under his immediate instruction, their 
uniform testimony was that there was no other member of the faculty 
in whose presence they felt so free from restraint.”' This was cer- 
tainly true of some of the students. Those who had been brought 
into special relations with him, either because they had received his 
sympathy in difficulty, or had repaired to him for religious instruc- 
tion and counsel, or had been recalled through his personal efforts 
from dangerous paths, had indeed learned something of his kindness, 
and confided in him as in an affectionate father. But the number of 
such was not large. The great majority of his pupils, we believe, 
never while they were his pupils, ceased to feel the awe which the 
first sight of his kingly person awakened, and were restrained in his 
presence by the feeling, if not the conviction, that from his deep eyes 
he could look into their very hearts. The memoir says, 


With the better class of pupils he not only inspired sincere reverence, 
but he created strong attachments. It has been truly said of him, 
“There was so much kindness in his stern justice, so much that was 
generous and noble in his severity, that the students generally loved 
him as much as they respected him.” ? 


We cannot help expressing the conviction that the class of pupils 
thus referred to, was never large. Very few learned while they were 
students to Jove him as much as they respected him. There were such 
students. Some had been brought into such relations to him that 
they saw his nobleness and tenderness and all the qualities that 
gained the love of every one who learned them. But the greater 
part of his pupils had not learned, for they had had no opportunity 
to learn, the riches of his benevolence or the deep springs of tender 
feeling in his heart. If any calamity had fallen on a young man and 
Dr. Wayland knew of it, that young man was very likely to learn 


1 Vol. 1. p. 266. 2 Vol. 1. p. 266. 
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that his teacher had a great warm heart with room in it for him, 
and to be moved by a corresponding love. Ifa student began to feel 
the burden of sin and the desire to lead a new life in Christ, and 
opened his heart to the President, he knew at once that he had come 
in contact with a godly man, whose humble faith in Christ was joined 
with the truest love for man, and the memory of that faith and love 
was ever after an inspiration. 

But many students, we think by far the larger number, were 
ignorant of the deep feeling, and generous self-forgetfulness, and all- 
pervading Christian humility of Dr. Wayland. This best side of his 
character they never knew. Nevertheless, it was an element of 
power even with them. That which they saw, rested on that which 
they did not see. His greatness of conception, his clearness of 
thought, his intense energy of purpose, could not have made him 
what he was, unless they had been allied with those qualities of 
deeper personal character which endeared him to his intimate friends, 
and which chiefly commend him to our admiration, as they awaken 
our love. 

He was a thoroughly honest man. If any one thing more than 
another awakened his displeasure, it was the practice of deception 
or equivocation. He had a natural hatred of trick or quackery, and 
if ever he was drawn into too strong an expression of condemnation 
concerning any man, it was because he had seen in that man an 
absence of integrity, or some artifice by which he might appear to be 
what he was not. Dr. Wayland was sometimes severe; but his 
severity was the indignant protest of his manly nature against what 
seemed to him mean and wicked. He wouldhimself resort to no arts 
for increasing his reputation. When a brother in the ministry, who was 
quite careful enough about the texture of his own clothing, ventured 
to suggest to him that he wore too coarse clothes for a man in his 
position, he broke out with the indignant reply, ‘“‘C——, I am above 
fine clothing.” We can fully appreciate the testimony of Dr. Baron 
Stow when he says, 


While he was in Paris, General Cass, then our minister at the French 
court, made arrangements to “ present’’ a number of Americans to the 
royal family. In that number Dr. Wayland and the Hon. Isaac Davis 
of Worcester were included. When the company was collected and duly 
arranged in the audience-room at the Tuileries, they had to wait some 
time, standing in a semicircle, for an introduction to his majesty. The 
doctor was ill at ease, and at length expressed his regret that he had 
suffered himself to be placed in such a position, and made strong remarks 
indicative of a feeling of humiliation. Subsequently he declared to me 
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his conviction, that such homage to a man, mortal like himself, was 
“unworthy of an ambassador of the King of kings.”? 


It was a natural result of his downright honesty that he was always 
ready to admit his mistake when he perceived that he had made one. 
We do not mean to say that he was easily convinced of a mistake, 
His opinions were the result of careful thought, and when he had once 
formed an opinion, he did not readily abandon it. Sometimes he 
seemed too persistent in adhering to what others thought a wrong 
conclusion. But such persistency never resulted from an obstinate 
refusal to acknowledge an error. The moment he saw that he had 
taken a false position, whether respecting an important or an unim- 
portant matter, he admitted his mistake. We remember that in the 
class-room he was illustrating the benefits of a division of labor, and 
instanced the manufacture of pins. He described the work of the 
different men employed, and indicated the different steps of the pro- 
cess. It was when solid-headed pins had just begun to be made, and 
he had not noticed them. He described the process by which the 
small wire was made into a head and fastened on the body of the pin, 
A member of the class suggested that pins were then made in a differ- 
ent way, that the head was not a separate wire, but simply the end 
of the pin pressed into the shape of a head. The President stopped 
him with the remark that this was a mistake, that if he would exam- 
ine carefully he would find the head to be made of a small wire, and 
added with considerable positiveness, “My son, you never saw a pin 
with a solid head.” Ofcourse the student immediately found a pin 
and showed it. Although he was greatly surprised, there was no- 
thing left for him but to admit his error; and there was no special 
merit in that. But the manner in which he did it, his whole appear- 
ance in admitting that he knew less than he thought he did about the 
manufacture of pins, made a deep impression on our minds. Although 
this was so trifling a thing, we knew from that moment that he was 
willing to recognize any mistake made by him. We believed ever 
after in the perfect transparency of his soul. 

The following incident related by Dr. Pattison is in perfect accord- 
ance with the character of Dr. Wayland. 


The ease with which a personal difficulty could be settled with him, 
arose not merely from his quick perception of the reason of the thing, 
and freedom from prejudice, but chiefly from his habitual religious feel- 
ings. . . . In the early part of my ministry, my congregation being, as I 
thought, peculiarly insensible to the claims of religion, I resolved on 
producing asensation ; that I would preach for several weeks in succes- 


1Vol. II. pp. 25, 26. 
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sion exclusively on the claims of the divine law, and the certainty and 
solemnity of its retributions. This series was to be followed by another 
exclusively on the way of life. Before the completion of the first division 
I perceived a sensation; but whether favorable or unfavorable I was not 
assured. With much hesitation, however, I persevered. The doctor, 
ignorant, with the rest of my congregation, of my motive, on our way to 
our homes at the close of a Sabbath morning service, betrayed dissatis- 
faction with my continued selection of such subjects. I commenced a 
reply with the expression that it wasan experiment. He interrupted me, 
saying with a severity of which he was capable, “I do not wish to be ex- 
perimented on.” Exactly what reply I made, I cannot say, but it was 
one prompted by self-distrust, and by feelings wounded by his severity. 
He added nothing further. But a few minutes after reaching my home, 
@ messenger handed me the following note :— 

“Dear Pastor :—I regret sincerely my manner and spirit in our recent 
conversation. I hope, as a sinner, to be cleansed in the blood of Christ. 
Forgive me. Love me pastor, though I am unlovely. I hope Christ 
does. Your affectionate brother, rw. * 


Dr. Wayland was accustomed to attend the students’ prayer-meet- 
ing occasionally, perhaps once or twice in a term. We remember 
that on one occasion tidings had reached us that a member of the class 
last graduated was dead, and the intelligence produced some impression 
on the students generally. Onthenext Wednesday Dr. Wayland was 
present at the prayer-meeting and seemed to be full of deep feeling. 
According to his custom, he took no part in the exercises until some 
time had been spent in worship, and then he gave a: very earnest 
and tender exhortation to the students to be faithful to each other and 
to their fellow: students, basing his plea on the feeling of self-condem- 
nation with which he remembered that to H. now dead, he never said 
a word concerning his immortal well-being. He lamented with peni- 
tence before God that he had not done what he might have done to 
turn the young man’s attention to personal religion, and implored us 
all to avoid a similar neglect of duty. Of course the impression of 
such an address uttered with the utmost sincerity by a man whom we 
knew to be thoroughly earnest in his service of God was not soon 
lost. 

He was rarely mistaken in his general estimate of a student; but 
inasmuch as he was human, of course he made some false estimates 
in the course of his connection with thirty-two college classes. In 
one instance which has come to our knowledge, he regarded a young 
man who was looking forward to the Christian ministry, as having 
too little force of character, too little earnestness of purpose. Start- 
ing with this opinion, he misjudged the student as to several occur- 

1 Vol. I. p. 339. 
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ences of his college course. But when, almost at the beginning of 
his ministry, this young man was placed in a position which severely 
tested the qualities in which he had been judged deficient, and he was 
found to have an unusual measure of moral courage, and of earnest 
determination in his devotion to justice and to Christ, Dr. Wayland 
was prompt to write to him not only to approve his course, but to say 
that he was now convinced he had not correctly estimated his charac- 
ter in college. He freely confessed his previous wrong judgment, and 
expressed a sorrow which was evidently sincere, and paternal confi- 
‘dence and affection which were very grateful to the young minister. 

No one but a perfectly honest man, ready to admit his own mistakes 
and sins could have written the last of his “Letters on the Ministry of the 
Gospel.” We do not assent to his conclusions concerning himself ex- 
pressed in that letter; nay we believe that the whole book, while breath- 
ing the spirit of earnest love for men and great fidelity to Christ, bears 
the marks of a morbid sensitiveness, which led him to misread the 
signs of the times, and to put too low an estimate on the character of 
ministers generally. But having taken the view which he there main- 
tained,—having contended with all the earnestness of his intense 
nature for the simple announcement of the Gospel from the pulpit, and 
that in the form of unwritten, familiar discourse, he does not shrink 
for a moment from admitting the condemnation of himself which such 
a plea involved. He who by a single written sermon had stirred the 
whole nation to new zeal in the missionary enterprise, was ready to 
confess that if he had loved the souls of men more, he would have 
been less careful to preach sermons distinguished for literary merit. 
He who had spent the greater part of his mature life as a teacher, 
and had held rank as a teacher, inferior to that of no other living 
man, expressed his sorrow that he had been drawn away from the 
appropriate work of a minister of the Gospel by undue ambition for 
scholarship and literary reputation. Read the following statement of 
his conviction. 


In thus exchanging the ministry for the work of education, though I 
acted with the sanction of all my brethren, I think I erred. It was 
wrong to place any thing in comparison with the work of saving souls. 
Had I been more solemnly devoted to the labor to which the Master ap- 
pointed me, I should have escaped this error. During my ministry in 
Boston, I contracted the habit of writing and reading my sermons. 
Though I did this at the suggestion of my people, I consider it one of the 
great errors of my life. This error I should have escaped if I had thought 
more of moral preparation for the pulpit, if my mind had been more 
habitually devout, and I had cultivated a more humble reliance on the 
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Spirit of God. But why should I recall the incidents of a life full of mis- 
takes and moral imperfections? It may, perhaps, be sufficient to say 
that if I have any knowledge of the faults of the ministry, the germs, 
at least, of that knowledge have been derived from my own painful 
experience.” 


We repeat that we cannot agree with Dr. Wayland in this estimate 
of the decision which changed the whole tenor of his life. But it was 
his conviction, and he would not be untrue to his conscience. When 
he found fault with others for what he himself also had done, he did 
not leave it to them to say “‘ Physician, heal thyself.” He made the 
application of his principle to his own case, and deplored the error 
into which he thought he had been led. He had the spirit of a hero 
even in his mistakes. 

It is apparent from what we have already said that Dr. Wayland 
was eminently a humble man. His judgment of himself was more 
severe than his judgment of any other person. However a stranger 
may have thought that he detected signs of pride and self-sufficiency 
in the commanding look and the lofty bearing which characterized 
him especially on certain occasions, those who knew him better saw 
evidences every day of childlike humility, and his letters reveal an 
estimate of himself which at the first view seems from its excess almost 
like a sign of spiritual pride. But he was accustomed to humble 
himself before God, and he was constantly reminding himself of his 
personal unworthiness. There were certain members of his church 
in Boston who disliked his preaching and preferred to go to Roxbury 
to hear a man more according to their taste; and when some of the 
brethren expressed the opinion that those members should be brought 
under discipline for neglecting their own church, he remonstrated, 
saying that he did not wonder they did not like his preaching,—he 
did not like it himself. There was no mock humility in this. He 
felt like overlooking any apparent disrespect to himself, which seemed 
to spring from a low estimate of his powers as a preacher. He only 
wondered that any were satisfied with his ministrations. 

Immediately after he became a disciple of Christ, he offered himself 
as a teacher in a Sunday-school about to be organized in Troy, and 
although he was probably the best-educated teacher in the school, 
perhaps the only college graduate, he selected for himself out of all 
the school a class of colored boys, because he thought that they 
most needed instruction, and that it was following most: closely 
the example cf Christ, to do work which others were less likely 
to choose. This was the very beginning of his service of Christ. 


1 Letters on the Gospel Ministry, p. 201. 
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The close was like it ; for within a year or two of his death, he taught 
a class in the Sunday-school of the colored church on Meeting street, 
near his residence in Providence. And both these facts were in har- 
mony with the spirit of the man who after retiring from the presi- 
dency of Brown University established a bible-class in the State 
Prison and went every Sunday to teach men who had been con- 
demned to imprisonment, as a penalty for violating law, and for the 
safety of the community. 

The chief trait in the character of Dr. Wayland, if we have rightly 
understood it, was his all-pervading religiousness. A minister whose 
acquaintance with him extended through more than forty years, and 
who often, in attendance on missionary and other meetings, occupied 
the same room with him, declares that he was the most religious man 
he ever knew. He always asked in reference to any proposed course 
of conduct, “ What ought I todo?” He was accustomed to ask him- 
self what the Lord Jesus Christ would have done in the same circum- 
stances. We can almost hear him repeating the question which one 
of his travelling companions reports him as asking, “If Christ were on 
earth, and present here, would he attend this exhibition?” This was 
with him a favorite test by which to try the right or wrong of any 
act, and in exhibiting this principle of Christian duty, he could speak 
with more than his usual power. We recall a prayer-meeting of the 
students which he attended in company with another minister of the 
gospel, when his friend spoke, perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes, 
making the words, ‘These are they which follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth,” the foundation of his remarks. After he had fin- 
ished, and we had listened attentively and with interest to the ad- 
dress, Dr. Wayland arose and in a brief speech set before us so clearly, 
80 vividly, the duty of doing what we believe Christ would do in like 
circumstances, and of making this a guiding principle, that we almost 
seemed to see the Lord Jesus as a college student and to have him 
as a model before our eyes. Some who heard those few unpre- 
meditated words have felt the influence of them till now. This short 
address was, we think, the most truly eloquent and effective that 
we ever heard from the lips of Dr. Wayland. 

To a minister in whom he felt a special personal interest and whose 
preaching he occasionally attended, he said at the close of the service 
one Sunday, 


My son, I have been pained and grieved with your preaching to-day. 
It has been evident to my mind that you have been pleased and proud 
over your finely-wrought and finished discourse. These sermons were, 
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as sermons, very creditable to your ability as a preacher, but very dis- 
creditable to you as an ambassador‘of Christ. There was too much 
learning and too little of Christ in them. Go home, my son, and burn 
them up, and on your knees weep over your delinquency.” 


There are very few men who could say this to a young minister,— 
still fewer who could say it with such evident kindness of feeling, and 
simple desire to honor Christ, as not to awaken displeasure in the 
minister addressed. Dr. Wayland could say it so as to leave an im- 
pression that he was willing to seem harsh if he could guide his 
younger brother aright, and so increase his usefulness and the results 
of his ministry. The preacher himself records the incident and adds, 
“ All this was said with a tenderness and affection which put to si- 
lence any disposition to rebel under the stroke which my proud am- 
bition had received.” The conviction that his sense of allegiance to 
Christ led him to this rebuke could not fail to subdue any inclination 
to find fault with him, even if the rebuke was itself regarded as un- 
just. 

From the very beginning of his religious life, Wayland showed 
a spirit of consecration to his divine Master, and his piety seemed to 
grow deeper and more pervasive year by year, until in his last 
days he seemed like one who had constant communion with heaven 
and was waiting to be transferred thither. When he was a student 
at Andover, he wrote letters which show that however much he 
was absorbed in study, he was living by faith in the Son of God. 
Even before he went to Andover, his whole heart was enlisted in 
the work of missions, and on hearing Luther Rice plead for the 
heathen, he counted it a great pleasure to give the earnings of severe 
work to the newly-established mission in Burmah. During his 
pastorate in Boston, he kept in view the spiritual welfare of his peo- 
ple, and some of the less intelligent but more religious members of 
the church said, they supposed Mr. Wayland was hardly talented 
enough for that church, but they did like to have him come and 
talk with them about the Lord Jesus and their duty tohim. When 
he went to Providence, he seemed to feel that he was in some measure 
responsible for the religious condition of the young men in the college, 
and he assumed extra labors that he might favorably affect their spirit- 
ual condition. On the death of a dearly cherished sister, he would not 
leave Providence to enjoy the sad pleasure of attending her funeral, 
because an unusual religious interest seemed to render his presence 
in the college desirable; he stayed at home and preached to the stu- 
dents with extraordinary depth of feeling, as if he had caught a 
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glimpse of the other world, and was most anxious that the young men 
should live “as seeing him who is invisible.” 

His friendships illustrated his moral taste as well as his apprecia- 
tion of learning and intellectual power. To President Nott he was at 
once an admiring pupil and a warmly-attached friend through all his 
life. He never ceased to cherish a hearty affection for Prof. Stuart, 
whose enthusiasm in biblical study awakened his youthful admiration. 
With Bishop Alonzo Potter he was on terms of most friendly inter- 
course from the days of their association as fellow-students and 
fellow-teachers, until death called one of them from earth only three 
months before he came for the other. Dr. B. B. Wisner was to him 
more than an ordinary friend ; every day during the residence of both 
of them in Boston, they walked together, and discussed questions of 
theology and philosophy and literature, and helped each other in their. 
work as ministers, and were at home in each other’s dwelling, and 
were probably more completely one in heart than brothers by blood 
often are. The gentle spirit, the refined taste, and the warm piety of 
Wisner illustrate the character of the man whom he loved and who 
loved him. 

In his estimate of his friends and of all whom he knew, he was 
generous and to the last degree free from envy. His tribute to Prof. 
Goddard, while discriminating and just, was an affectionate and spon- 
taneous eulogy. He wrote concerning Arnold of Rrgby with admira- 
tion of his work and his success. He was glad to express his estimate 
of the sterling sense and Christian principle and manly utterances of 
Joseph John Gurney, and when they met face to face, each became 
the warm and steadfast friend of the other for life. Across the ocean 
he extended the hand of fellowship to Baptist W. Noel with a glad 
recognition of the moral courage which enabled him to give up sta- 
tion, and prospects of ecclesiastic advancement, and the favor of 
nobles, at the bidding of conscience and of Christ. His memoir of 
Judson was emphatically a labor of love, for no one had a fuller ap- 
preciation than he of the heroic missionary. 

It would scarcely be right to omit further reference to the views 
which Dr. Wayland published in his last years concerning the 
Christian ministry and his own decision in leaving the work of 
pastor for that of teacher. With those views we cannot fully agree; 
but we can easily see that a man in his position and of his tempera- 
ment might be led to adopt them, and that having adopted them, he 
would urge them with earnestness and persistence, in proportion 
to the fulness of his allegiance to Christ. If he believed that minis- 
ters generall 7 were unfaithful to their high calling and too little de- 
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voted to their work, that they were influenced by an ambition to be 
eminent as scholars and writers, and therefore were not speaking to 
their hearers with the plainness and directness which their message de- 
mands, and that in consequence of this the church was not advancing 
and the souls of men were irrecoverably lost, he could not help utter- 
ing a note of warning; his solemn protest was the result of love for 
men and fidelity to Christ. Although in this view he included him- 
self, and he believed that his own early ministry had been sadly defi- 
cient, this only made him more anxious to warn others, while he con- 
fessed his own delinquency. He maintained that the preaching of the 
present day is not adapted to its end,—that ministers pronounce ora- 
tions or read essays, instead of simply preaching Christ crucified,— 
that in this respect there has been a sad decline from the practice of 
the preceding generation,—that as a result the preaching produces 
almost no effect. 

Now we are confident that several of these propositions, if not all 
of them, are contrary to the truth. We are sure that revivals of re- 
ligion are more numerous and that the growth of the church has been 
more rapid in this generation than in any preceding since the days of 
the apostles. We believe that ministers in general do preach the 
gospel from a full heart, with simplicity and fervor and success, and 
that they are not greatly influenced by literary ambition,—that they 
study to adapt their discourses to the wants of their hearers, and de- 
sire above all things else so to speak as to win souls to Christ and de- 
velope and strengthen the character of Christians. But Dr. Wayland 
had observed in some an apparent neglect of the most serious duties 
of a Christian minister, and had heard some sermons which seemed in- 
tended to display the attainments of the preacher rather than to bene- 
fit the hearers in their most important concerns; and he was indig- 
nant at this degradation of the pulpit—he suspected that such 
preaching was general,—he began to recall every thing that was im- 
perfect in his own performance of the duties of a pastor nearly forty 
years before,—his conscience being quickened, not to say unduly 
excited, he judged himself with undeserved harshness, and believed 
that he had thought more of his own reputation than of the salvation 
of men,—he determined to urge upon all ministers a more earnest 
zeal in preaching with simplicity the way of salvation by Christ,— 
with all the energy of his intense nature he pressed the duty upon 
them, exaggerating the evil which he suspected to be prevalent, and 
taking an extreme view of the value of mere exhortation from the 
pulpit. 

But while we think that the views expressed in his “Letters on the 
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Ministry,” concerning his own duty, and the prevalent sins of minis- 
ters, and the most effective style of preaching, are not entitled to the 
approval which we claim for most of his opinions, we cannot fail 
to see that this book illustrates the spirit of its author more than 
most of his works. It reveals his deep devotion to the spiritual wel- 
fare of men and to the honor of Christ. It assures us that he counted 
it more important to serve God than to accomplish the ends of any 
earthly ambition, and that he esteemed simple allegiance to Christ 
more highly than profound acquaintance with the word of God or a 
broad comprehension of the truths of Christianity. Long as he had 
labored to discipline the mental powers of young men, he held it to 
be a nobler service to lead any,—the ignorant or the degraded,—to a 
reception of Christ the Saviour. Having associated all his life with 
men of learning, and having ranked with the highest among them, he 
believed it was a higher and more honorable calling to win sinners 
to holiness, than to investigate the sciences, or to enlarge the bound- 
aries of human learning. 

This was the glory of Dr. Wayland, that in practice as well as in 
theory he made every thing subservient to the glory of God and the 
immortal well-being of men. His power to grasp a subject and hold 
it steadily while all the faculties of his intellect were concentrated for 
its examination,—his clear and exhaustive analysis,—his breadth of 
enterprise and energy in execution,—his patience and persistence in 
work and capacity for detail,—his imperial influence over others, and 
the native honor of his soul,—if they had not been joined with Chris- 
tian principle, would have given him eminence in any department to 
which he might have devoted himself. But when all these were 
brought under the influence of faith in Christ, and were directed by a 
warm, deep, Christian love, they formed a character of commanding 
influence, and rendered his service to the world far higher than that 
of any mere philosopher or scholar. 

Dr. Wayland was, during his life-time, in some respects the fore- 
most of living Baptists. There were certainly scholars of wider read- 
ing and higher culture in the denomination ; there were preachers of 
far more pulpit power; there were theologians who had given much 
more attention to the truths of religion as constituting a system. But 
no man had greater influence; for no other man combined in so large 
measure, sound common sense and profound sagacity, with breadth 
of view, and earnestness of purpose, and all-pervading integrity, and 
generous, self-forgetting love. Thousands yet live who esteemed him 
the noblest man of their acquaintance, and who were personally be- 
reaved when his earthly life ceased. These were not exclusively his 
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pupils and those who admired his great intellectual powers. Not a 
few mourned for him who knew him chiefly as a tender friend and a 
loving disciple of Jesus,—men and women to whom his world-wide 
reputation was nothing, compared with the Spirit of Jesus which 
dwelt in him. 


KENDALL Brooks. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 























DR. CURTIS ON INSPIRATION. 


The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. By T. 
F. Curtis, D. D., late Professor of Theology in the University at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 12mo., pp. 386. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1867. 


HERE is nothing in Dr. Curtis’s book to call for special attention, 
could it be estimated simply upon its own merits. But he has 
occupied a representative position, as teacher and writer, in 4 Chris- 
tian denomination which holds, with distinguishing emphasis, the infal- 
libility and unqualified authority of the Bible. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to examine the views which he has presented of this funda- 
mental doctrine, for, if they are not new, it is not often that they are 
thus openly advocated by one who has been trusted as a defender of 
the truth which he is now seeking todestroy. This consideration will 
determine the course of our discussion, as it is also our principal mo- 
tive for engaging in it. We shall not attempt the formal statement 
of any particular doctrine of inspiration, as this is not demanded by 
our present purpose and would be aside from it, but shall confine our 
endeavors to an exhibition of the error and mischievous tendency of 
the doctrine which Dr. Curtis claims to establish. We shall allow 
him full opportunity to speak for himself, and shall give him no just 
occasion to complain of unfairness in our statement of his views, 
while leaving no doubt of the thoroughness of our opposition or of 
our reasons for it. * 
There are two points made by Dr. Curtis, which have to do rather 
with his manner of putting the question than with the question itself, 
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against which we feel compelled to protest at the outset. The first is 
the assumption that the views of those who hold the plenary inspira- 
tion of Scripture are “ narrow,” “servile,” “ ignorant,” etc., while his 
own position is “nobler,” “higher,” and “more comprehensive.” 
These terms are of quite frequent occurrence. He goes so far as to 
charge with “bibliolatry” those who hold to the infallibility of 
Scripture, and to express his regret that they are not “ashamed” 
openly to avow their belief. (p. 356.) Whether it is noble or servile 
to believe that God has vouchsafed to man a full and accurate state- 
ment of the divine provisions for human salvation, we shall not stop 
to inquire, nor whether any one should be ashamed to avow such be- 
lief if he holds it. The only pertinent question is, Whether such a 
belief has a basis of facts; and it is not becoming to prejudice the 
argument by the use of opprobrious epithets. When Dr. Curtis says 
that in his judgment the Baptists, and those who agree with them in 
what he regards as the “ exploded dogma of plenary inspiration,” en- 
tertain views that may “fairly be called bibliolatry,” or “too exclu- 
sive an attachment to the letter of Scripture,” (pp. 356, 356,) or “a 
mistaken idolatry of the letter of Scripture,” (p. 154,) it is difficult to 
feel that he can be unconscious of the fact that such charges are with- 
out foundation. We are compelled to refer them either to ignorance 
or to wilful misrepresentation, and we do not care to decide between 
the alternatives. To worship a book is a form of idolatry of which 
Dr. Curtis knows no examples among his former associates. To 
charge such idolatry upon the great body of Christians, of all evan- 
gelical denominations, by whom the work of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion and elevation is being done, is an offence for which a man 
of his intelligence and previous associations can furnish no valid 
excuse. 

The other point referred to, as affecting the statement of the ques- 
tion, is the assumption by Dr. Curtis that the adoption of his views 
of inspiration, as compared with the doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
does not involve any serious change in the other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the preface (p. 8,) he says, 


I wish to express my conviction and testimony as to the little alteration 
it [¢. e., the abandonment of the doctrine of plenary inspiration] neces- 
sarily involves in the experimental parts of Christian theology, while yet 
giving them a progressive tendency and movement which is in fact a new 
life and vividness. . . . It need not and ought not to involve con- 
troversy among Christiarfs. 


There are no doctrines of Christianity which are not vitally con- 
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nected with its “ experimental parts,” so that a radical change in the 
former must effect a radical modification of the latter. The inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures is itself prominent among these doctrines. It 
is not simply a question of speculative curiosity, but it is of the 
gravest practical moment. A man who believes the infallibility of the 
original Scriptures must be a very different man, whether better or 
worse, from him who denies it,—different in his perceptions and judg- 
ments of religious truth, in his emotions, and in his conduct. The 
same is true of any other doctrine of Christianity. There are certain 
notions or theories, which are sometimes held as speculative explana- 
tions for clearly stated facts or doctrines, where variety of opinion 
may not imply a fundamental diversity of belief. But radical distinc- 
tions of creed involve corresponding distinctions of character. A per- 
manent divorce between doctrinal and experimental theology is as 
impossible as it is unnatural. Dr. Curtis expresses a high estimate of 
Coleridge and Dr. Thomas Arnold, and regards them as at least open- 
ing the way for his own view of inspiration. But they did not antici- 
pate the change which they advocated upon this subject without cor- 
responding change in the entire system of religious belief. Arnold 
says of Coleridge’s letters on inspiration, as indeed Dr. Curtis attests, 
(pp. 19, 105,) that 


They are well-fitted to break ground in the approaches to that mo- 
mentous question which involves in it so great a shock to existing no- 
tions,—the greatest, probably, that has ever been given since the dis- 
covery of the falsehood of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility. 


To say that they believed Christianity would be purified and invig- 
orated by the change is only to accord them honesty and sincerity in 
their opinions, but they certainly did not expect to secure these ends 
without controversy, nor with little alteration in Christian theology. 
And Dr. Curtis gives abundant evidence that the general adoption of 
his views of inspiration would necessitate essential modifications in 
the prevailing faith and practice of the evangelical denominations, 
and that he has written his book in the hope of helping forward these 
modifications. A few only of the many assertions which the book 
contains upon this point need be here cited. They are found upon 
almost every page. He says, 


The widely prevailing ignorance of the difficulties of this whole ques- 
tion among ministerial students, otherwise intelligently and laboriously 
educated, but allowed to remain terribly in the dark on this inspiration 
question (?), in most of the evangelical denominations, is to my mind one 
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of the most fearful signs of the times, and has alone induced me.to write 
this work. (p. 357.) 


A belief in the plenary inspiration of the opening chapters of Gene- 
sis he regards as incompatible with belief “in any of the modern 
sciences,” (p. 19,) and will “make good men of future ages astonished 
at our credulity and superstition.” (p. 146.) Again, 


Here then is the great and final misfortune of the error we have been 
considering [7. e., plenary inspiration, |—it tends by reaction to produce 
the most terrible and atheistic form of infidelity. (p. 313.) 


Once more, 


It is impossible not to dread the formality and deadness that must 
arise, if the [Baptist] denomination does not outgrow the contracted ex- 
pressions and narrow views on this point [inspiration] that are in danger 
of stifling its life and growth. (p. 357.) 


It is manifest also that Dr. Curtis’s change of views on the subject 
of inspiration has been attended by corresponding changes in other 
matters of religious doctrine and practice, however we may interpret 
his “testimony as to the little alteration it necessarily involves in 
the experimental parts of Christian theology.” He says, 


Several years ago I wrote a little work on the Progress of Baptist 
Principles, in which I advocated the view that while we should take 
every means of exhibiting our Christian fellowship with all true Chris- 
tians, yet that the ceremonial communion of ordinarices had better be 
kept up by each denomination of Christians, in conjunction with those 
with whom they agreed on the subject of the ordinances, so as to avoid 
discussions. But I mow feel, that with the far more important points of 
affinity that every year is opening up, of a most spiritual character, closer 
unities ought to and will increasingly prevail. . . . If it should ap- 
pear that Christian brethren of different denominations can increase their 
love and sympathy for each other by partaking together of the eucharist, 
instead of in their respective churches only, no ecclesiastical fetters 
should restrict them from doing so. . . . Every effort should surely 
be made, without destroying any existing institutions or denominations, 
to draw all who earnestly love Christianity, in such ways as they find 
expedient and most free from controversy, to exhibit their love to Christ 
and to teach each other freely, subject to all proper laws, without nar- 
rowness or jealousy. Each denomination will prosper according to its 
love. (pp. 364, 365.) 


To most Baptists this will sound like an abandonment, not only of 
their peculiar views touching the administration of the Lord’s supper, 
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but of their fundamental and controlling maxim, that the precepts of 
Christ are authoritative and final in all questions of religious doc- 
trines and ordinances. They are wont to hold that he is Head and 
Lawgiver of the church, and that “ points of affinity” and “such ways 
as they find expedient and most free from controversy” are of very 
small value in determining questions of duty; and moreover that 
“each denomination will prosper,”—or, rather, will be estimated by 
Christ, for prosperity in any outward sense is wholly of secondary im- 
portance,—according to the measure of its fidelity to him. In stating 
the probable effects of the “new views” of inspiration upon the exist- 
ing denominations, Dr. Curtis finds little that is complimentary to say 
of any of them except the Unitarians and Episcopalians. Even these 


are not yet what they should be, but their tendencies are einai and 
are toward each other. 


The Unitarians have been right in asserting that the written teachings 
of the apostles were not necessarily or absolutely infallible any more 
than their lives or verbal instructions, and their free yet devout exami- 
nation of the Scriptures in the light of natural religion is worthy of the 
. greatest commendation. . . . In many respects it [Unitarianism] is 
free from prejudices, and is broad and noble, inquiring and progressive. 

It has given a style and tone and universality of culture to 
many writers of New England that have brought together the best 
results of philosophy and Christianity, and made the world feel their 
harmony. . . . The immensity of our late national struggle has done 
its adherents the greatest good, infusing a life and vigor into their move- 
ments unknown before, making them more practical instead of merely 
theoretic, and their religion the working Christianity of Him who went 
about doing good, while actuated by faith in right and justice and other 


eternal verities. The Sanitary Commission is one of its noblest products. 
(pp. 343-345.) 


Among the Episcopalians there is a 


Cultivation of living piety, a habit of worship, reverence for author- 
ity, such as every wise parent wishes to inculcate in his child, and 
every wise stateman upon all the members of the community. As a sys- 
tem of religious, practical education, therefore, Episcopacy gains where 
Unitarianism loses. If the two could, as they will ultimately, so blend 
as that each shall respect and gain the good points of the other, and lose 
individual narrowness, there would arise a greater breadth of church- 
manship and a greater warmth and reverence among Unitarians. (p. 
350.) 

There is therefore every reason to believe that this movement [toward 
Episcopacy] will increase in proportion as larger numbers of educated 
persons adopt modern views on the subject of inspiration. (p. 348.) 
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Other denorsinations are not so well calculated “to take the lead 
in any progressive movements expediting a change, however certain” 
that change may be. (p. 352.) But the work will go forward, and 
“in one or two generations Christian men will be no more concerned 
at the loss of verbal inspiration than at that of the six literal days of Gen- 
esis, or of the belief in the Copernican (?) theory.” (p. 353.) Whether 
the divergence of Dr. Curtis’s views from those of the dgnomination 
to which he has heretofore belonged, and the radical changes in 
religious beliefs which he here predicts, are in accordance with truth 
or not, they can hardly be said to involve but “little alteration in 
the experimental parts of Christian theology.” That these views can 
become universal without producing “ controversy among Christians” 
would imply an indifference to fundamental questions and a facility of 
apostasy from cherished doctrines which nothing in the past leads us 
to expect. Dr. Curtis must be insensible of the distance to which he 
has wandered from the faith of evangelical Christendom, or he fails to 
remember the intensity and duration of the theological controversies 
of the past. Large bodies move slowly and with much inertia. It is 
not given to all men to adopt opposite forms of belief readily and 
without resistance. 

We must dwell a little longer upon this point, because of the prom- 
inent place it occupies in the argument. The position and character 
which Dr. Curtis throughout his book assigns to Christianity as a reli- 
gious system, confirm the assertion that his creed is essentially different 
from that of Christians generally, and that they could not come to 
agreement with him except by a radical change in all their funda- 
mental beliefs. According to the New Testament, Christianity is a 
divine religion, of universal and exclusive authority ; whoever hearti- 
ly embraces it, of whatever else he may be ignorant, or in whatever 
else he may be deficient, shall be saved; whoever refuses to embrace 
it, whatever else he may be or do, shall be destroyed. “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creatuxe; he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Whoever preaches another Gospel than this, even 
though he be an angel from heaven, is to be accursed; and whoever 
assumes to be a Christian teacher and does not bring this doctrine, 
is to be refused fellowship and recognition. That Christianity thus 
claims to be final, exclusive, and universal, seems too obvious to re- 
quire statement. But Dr.Curtis gives it a very different position. 
According to him Christianity is only a part of universal religion, 
and some passages in his book seem to teach that it is quite a subor- 
dinate part. It is not entirely clear, just what he means by universal 
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or natural religion, as “religion” is a word usually used to denote the 
views entertained respecting God, or the feelings which result from 
holding such views; 7. e. religion is either a system of belief, or the 
affections and emotions which spring from belief. But Dr. Curtis 
appears to mean by it the attributes of the divine nature and the 
principles of the divine government. By universal religion, then, he 
would mean the facts respecting God’s character and will which are 
made known to all men through creation and providence, indepen- 
dently of the Christian Scriptures. Inone place, (p. 335,) he defines it 
by “pure theism.” Now in the preface, (p. 7,) Dr. Curtis calls Chris- 
tianity “‘ the essence of universal religion.” But elsewhere it appears 
as at most only codrdinate with other revelations of God, at times 
being even placed below them. Thus: 


The Bible is not inspired in any such way as to render us independent 
of all God’s other revelations of himself and his will, in nature or in 
science, in providence or in grace. The teachings of all history, past 
and present, contain, as surely as the Bible, lessons from God to be dili- 
gently studied, and the whole form the Scriptures of the true Christian. 
(pp. 317, 318.) 


Again, 


There are many religious truths progressively revealed by natural 
religion, by science and history, which yet cannot be learned from the 
most diligent study of the Scriptures alone. (p. 324.) 


Of Webster’s argument in the Girard will case, he says: 


Though abundantly proving that religion of some kind is the natural 
and necessary basis of the laws of every state, . . . yet this does not 
prove that Christianity should be the basis of civil law, but rather that 
those universal principles of religion belonging to man as man, in every 
age and climate, should be the fountain of all the legislation of states and 
nations. (pp. 338, 339.) ' 


Again, 


No doubt it is easter for the unlettered Christian not to trouble him- 
self with the dim speculations of natural religion. . . . But there are 
few Christians who will not be spiritually improved by the faith in and 
study of natural religion, for it is the true key to open all difficult texts 
of the Bible. (p. 310.) 


1“ Natural religion must be considered, not only as a science, but a pure science. . . It 
stands at the very head of all real, pure science. . . The knowledge of God thus taught is 
an ever-growing science, the most perfect of all demonstrations.” (pp. 240, 241.) 
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The eternal principles of [universal] religion, and therefore of Chris- 
tianity, so far as coincident with them, belong to man in all his relations. 


(p. 335.) 


And once more, to give entire the most elaborate statement of the 
matter : 


It certainly cannot be supposed that everything in religion will be 
thereby [2. e., by giving up the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, | 
cut loose and set adrift. All the great truths of natural, that is of uni- 
versal religion, belonging to man as man, must remain just as certain 
as ever. The existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, the 
distinction of spirit and matter, of right and wrong, cannot thus be shaken. 
There is a religion that belongs to man as man, a sense of moral obliga- 
tion, arising out of the relations he sustains to God, to his own nature, 
and to his fellow creatures. As these relations are more exactly per- 
ceived and defined in each age by the intellectual developments of man- 
kind, so the moral and religious obligations of men are discriminated 
with the greater clearness, accuracy, and certainty, upon universal and 
eternal principles. There is, therefore, a science of universal religion, 
the most comprehensive and profound of all sciences, capable of leading 
to noblest results, and of affording the greatest support, wdeed the only 
sure basis, on which to build up the evidences of the Christian religion as 
a true revelation from God. No difficulties as to the infallible nature of 
inspiration can possibly shake any portion of that. Experimental religion, 
with all the complicated and wonderful confirmations which it brings to the 
heart of the living Christian of the truth of what he believes, fairly, so 
far as it is really experience, belongs to universal religion. And 7é, in 
like manner, cannot be shaken by any of these difficulties. The chief 
difference is, that what he had supposed a special revelation, established 
by miracle, is now found and felt to be eternal truth and a part af 
unwersal religion. (pp. 283, 284.) 


And iu speaking of the nature of Christianity, Dr. Curtis quotes 
approvingly from an article in the Westminster Review, the first par- 
agraph of which expresses, he thinks, 


In fewer and clearer words than we have almost ever before seen it 
conceded by such a writer, what were the characteristics of that living 
spirit in Christianity, as distinct from all the highest and best philosophy 
of the age in which it appeared, that, eighteen hundred years ago, gave 
it the power to overturn all other systems opposed to its progress. 


According to this reviewer, Christianity is 


A principle which substitutes a spirit of wnselfish kindness for the hard, 
cold ideas of Greek and Roman polity. . . It [Christianity] has taught 
men that their mutual relations have no meaning and no force, exceptas 
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based on an eternal and inalienable relation of all mankind to a Father 
whose justice cannot be wearied with iniquity, and whose love is not to 
be conquered by ingratitude. In the slowly-working leaven of Chris- 
tianity, we discern a living spirit for which we look in vain in the dreamy 
theoria of Aristotle or the ideal philosophy of Plato. 


Dr. Curtis’s comment on this passage is, 


If this was the living power of that system which conquered all the 
philosophy and religion and established physical (?) powers of the world 
eighteen hundred years ago, we may rest assured that the world will not 
move backwards from them in all the ages to come. The church, inclu- 
ding all churches, may have made great mistakes in carrying them out, 
may have abused its authority, and claimed powers over the reason that 
did not belong to it, and these abuses may and will all be swept away, 
but the world can never go backward again to consider Plato and Aris- 
totle finality. The progress and the philosophy of all the future must 
embrace the wisdom of all the past. And these principles, which Ration- 
alism concedes to lie at the base of Christianity, have plenty of work to do 
in the world yet. And Mr. Lecky’s work [on the History of Rationalism 
in Europe, which was the text of the above article from the Westminster 
Review] has done and will do great good on all sides, so far as it causes 
such concessions as these to be freely made, such tributes to be paid to 
the eternal and living principles of that religion whose Author said, 
eighteen hundred years ago, ‘“‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” (pp. 288-290.) 


It is obvious that if this is anything like an adequate description of 
Christianity,—if Christianity is simply or mainly a system of moral 
forces, “a living spirit,” “a living power,” a body of “ eternal and 
living principles,’—then it is independent of any particular author- 
ship, has no necessary and vital connection with the person of Jesus 
Christ, and would be equally valuable should it ultimately be proven 
that such a person as Christ never existed. In this case we can un- 
derstand how Christianity is a part of “ universal religion,” depend- 
ing upon it for its proofs, and the question of the inspiration of the 
New Testament writers becomes too insignificant for serious argument. 
And this is precisely the description of Christianity which we under- 
stand Dr. Curtis to adopt. He does not anywhere intimate that he 
has any other conception of it. He compares Christ’s.place in Chris- 
tianity to that of Euclid in mathematics. He draws a picture of 
Euclid, 


Standing before his royal pupil Ptolemy, when he had finished his im- 
mortal work, and saying, “‘ Your kingdom shall pass away. Egypt will 
become a heap of ruins and mummies. Rome itself will fall. New arms 
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will change the tactics of war, and science will alter the arts of peace; 
but this book contains truths that will live as long as time lasts, and be 
eternally the same while space itself remains, and their dominion over 
men increasingly recognized as civilization progresses.” 


He continues : 


Jesus stood before the wise men and philosophers, and brought a 
system of absolute religious truth from heaven to earth, from God to 
man; and he says, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” But it was ever intended that both [2. e., Euclid’s 
and Christ’s teachings,] should grow in all their projections into the 
future. . . Two thousand years have since then rolled by, and the 
Roman nation has passed away, and all the then existing dynasties 
have passed away; ages, fashions, customs, opinions, all have gone, but 
he who sat then King upon the Mount of Olives [when contemplating 
the buildings of the temple,] and his words, and his throne have not 
passed away. His kingdom in religion, as Euclid’s in mathematics, is 
more extended than ever. . . Some truths are so elementary and absolute 
that they cannot be simplified, . . . and are, therefore, indestructible. 
. . . Our Saviour claims for his words just this kind of abstract immuta- 
ble quality. Heaven and earth are all complex, mutable, and therefore 
destructible; but those words which reveal the ultimate laws of God 
and abstract truth aré eternal. . . The lad whostudies his Euclid aright 
will very soon get intellectually to such a point, that if youshould attempt 
to prove to him that no such person as Euclid ever existed, or that half 
of these demonstrations were in use before, or that the whole book is 
but an invention of subsequent times, to which an ancient name had been 
attached, though he might not know enough of history to refute you, 
he would reply, “One thing I know, by an inward perception, that it is 
all immutably and indestructibly true.” . . It is wm this way, and in this 
sense, that Christian men feel and know by an inward experience, that 
Christ is the Rock of Ages. (pp. 327-331.) 


We need not say to our readers that the description here given of 
Christ and Christianity has in it very little in common with that 
given by the New Testament. Christianity, as there presented, is a 
statement of facts, of deeds done in pursuance of the will of God and 
to effect the salvation of man,—deeds which are made the basis and 
life of all Christian experience, through the renewing and sanctifying 
agency of the HolySpirit. The incarnation of Christ, God’s own and 
only begotten Son, as God himself manifested in the flesh ; the sacrificial 
death of Christ as the procuring cause of man’s pardon and renewal ; 
the resurrection, ascension and present intercession of Christ; the 
universal sovereignty of Christ as Head over all things to the 
church,—these are facts without which Christianity has no meaning, 
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and without a living belief in them Christian experience is impossible. 
To disprove them is to destroy Christianity, for Christ’s person and 
work are the essence and life of Christianity. The Gospel says, 


God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory. . . . If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. . . . If Christ be not raised your faith is vain; 
ye are yet in your sins. . . . Christ also hath loved us and hath 
given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet 
smelling savor. . . . Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 


The place of Euclid in mathematics has no more analogy to the 
place of Christ in Christianity than it has to the place of God in the 
creation and sovereignty of the universe. Without Euclid mathe- 
matics would have been just what they now are, and some one else 
would have made and announced his discoveries. They have not the 
slightest dependence upon his person, and are of value wholly because 
of their own character and not at all because of his connection with 
them. He derives all his celebrity and influence from his connection 
with the truths he announced. Without Christ there would be no 
Christianity. He made it and is the only being who could. There is 
no other being in the universe who could manifest God to man, or be- 
come a sacrificial offering for the atonement of man’s sin, or secure 
the mission and working of the Holy Spirit in the world. For he is 
God’s only Son, who alone knows the Father, and is alone able to 
reveal him; there is no other name but his given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved; it was necessary for Christ 
to suffer for our sins; and if he be not risen from the dead our faith 
in Christianity is baseless and fruitless. Christ is not at all depend- 
ent on Christianity for his dignity and power, except in the sense 
that it is his revelation and instrument, but Christianity is wholly de- 
pendent on him for existence and efficiency. Christ did not come 
into the world chiefly to announce “absolute and eternal truths.” 
He came to fulfill an eternal purpose, to die for the redemption of a 
lost race. uclid’s relation to mathematics was that of the moon to 
the sun,—he caught and reflected a small portion of their truths; 
Christ’s relation to Christianity is that of the sun to light,—he is the 
author of it and of all its blessedness. 

We do not know whether Dr. Curtis’s estimate of “natural reli- 
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gion” and its relation to Christianity springs from his views of inspi- 
ration, or the latter from the former. Inasmuch as his notions about 
inspiration seem to be of camparatively recent adoption,—that is, in 
their present ripened form, for there are intimations that they have 
been growing in the same direction during twenty years past (pp. 17, 
18),—while his theory of natural religion furnishes the axioms of his 
reasonings, we must suppose that his erroneous and meagre con- 
ceptions of Christianity have led to equally unworthy conceptions of 
the Christian Scriptures. This seems the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the sad exhibition presented in his book. Certainly his views 
on the two subjects, inspiration and religion, have a melancholy con- 
sistency. With what we have seen above, we are not surprised to 
hear him say, 


The views of inspiration which have been stated by me tend, ulti- 
mately, not to destroy but to increase the spirit of reverent veneration 
for the divine and therefore authoritative in Scripture [what is such each 
each man must determine for himself], as in providence, in history, and 
above all in the presence and teachings of the Paraclete in every true 
Christian experience. (p. 292.) 


’ And that 


Platonism, with its lofty theism, [¢. e. natural religion,] gradually 
merging itself into richer streams of Christian truth, destroyed all other 
philosophy, and, receiving baptism, entered into the church, where it has 
since flowed on in the united tide of reason and revelation. (p. 244.) 


And that 


It ought to be the study of our wisest legislators and philosophers and 
divines, to show from experience, from the history of legislation, and of 
all various religions, true and false, but especially Christianity, what are 


the eternal teachings or laws of universal religion on all subjects.’ (p. 
343.) . 


But it is more than time that we were inquiring after Dr. Curtis’s 
views of inspiration. And yet what we have said seemed necessary, 
as showing the intimate relation of the question to the “experimental 


1 We are informed, incidentally, that we are indebted to “ universal religion,” and not 
to Christianity, for the overthrow of “polygamy and slavery.” “Christianity has nowhere 
directly forbidden either,” but “ permitted each in practice,” and they have been destroyed 
“by the working of, certain antagonistic principles of universal religion within.” (p. 335.) 
There is some doubt about this, however, for it had been previously asserted that our own 
civil war was a “ great ethical struggle between an antiquated and a progressive school of 
Christian thought; it all arose out of the churches, and has succeded in adding another vic- 
tory to growing Christianity in the abolition of human slavery.” (p. 247.) 
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parts of Christian theology,” and as showing the point from which 
Dr. Curtis sets out. With him, consistently enough, inspiration is of no 
special moment, for the teachings of Christ are to Christianity only 
what the teachings of Euclid are to mathematics. With us inspira- 
tion is of the utmost importance, for if the Scriptures be not assured 
to us as the Word of God we are left in uncertainty concerning events 
and doctrines upon which depend our eternal welfare. He and we are 
therefore contending for widely-separated objects, and an indifference 
of consequences that does not seem unbecoming in him would be 
highly criminal in us. 

Dr. Curtis divides the various views held on the subject of inspira- 
tion into three classes, thus: 


1. There are those who hold that the inspiration of Scripture secures 
its absolute infallibility in every part, as to its science, its history, and 
its theological or religious elements; 2. There are those who consider 
the historical matter of the Bible as colored by the age and opinions 
of the writer, and therefore not rendered infallible by inspiration, 
while yet the religious portions are thus absolutely and entirely in- 
fallible; 3. There are those who look upon inspiration as a positive and 
and not a negative (?) divine power ; as not destroying but elevating the 
human element in man; as not conferring a necessary or absolute immu- 
nity from all error or infirmity, but as guiding the authors and quicken- 
ing their writing with a divine life, and clothing them with a divine 
authority similar precisely to that with which the apostles were them- 
selves endowed, when commissioned to institute and establish the primi- 
tive church. That is to say, their inspiration gave them certain divine 
powers as a whole, leaving their individual and human errors to be elimi- 
nated by degrees, as necessary for the life of the truth, just as St. (?) 
Paul said of himself: ‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and not of us.’ 


Dr. Curtis adds that he has himself been led, “from an adherence 
to the first [of these views], gradually and steadily to the conviction 
that the last alone is tenable.” (p. 121.) 

There are one or two verbal criticisms called for by this statement of 
the subject. We do not see how inspiration, by the first and second 
views, is said to be a “ negative power,” as contrasted with the third 
view, which declares it to be a “ positive power.” We are not sure 
that we understand what is meant by a negative power. At all events, 
that inspiration which secures infallibility to its possessors seems to 


1 We may perhaps be pardoned for saying that, on Dr. Curtis's theory of inspiration, this 
passage shduld read, ‘‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be obscured and rendered uncertain.” As it now stands the ‘ human element” is 
reduced to a minimum in order that the “ divine element” may be magnified. 
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us as positive as that which fails of so high an end. Perhaps Dr. 
Curtis means that it requires more divine power to erable a man to 
communicate that which is partially true than to preserve him 
from communicating that which is partially false. Again, he says 
that, according to his view, inspiration is regarded “as not destroy- 
ing but elevating the human element in man.” Are “destroying” and 
“elevating” here used as opposite terms, and is it the intended mean- 
ing that inspiration does not destroy the “ human element” in man, but 
elicits and invigorates it? As it is the fundamental postulate of this 
book that the human element is necessarily a fallible element, the 
above distinction would then imply that the more a man is inspired 
the more liable he is to make mistakes, because his “ human ele- 
ment” would be in more vigorous exercise. But if the meaning is 
that inspiration, while it does not dest: » the human element, purifies 
it and renders it less fallible, it is barely possible that divine energy 
can carry the process of purification so far as to render the human 
element infallible,—a result which we believe both possible and ac- 
complished. Even Dr. Curtis concedes that “the inspiration of the 
Paraclete is indeed infallible in its own abstract nature,—its divine 
element.” (p. 266.) 

We might object to the way in which the views assumed to be held 
by the first class are expressed. We should certainly not acknowl- 
edge it as a fair statement. The whole classification is very loose, vague 
and unsatisfactory. But our present concern is with the views of Dr. 
Curtis, and our own will sufficiently appear from our comments on 
his. 

We have already several times avowed our uncertainty as to Dr. 
Curtis’s meaning upon particular points. We are now compelled to say 
that we are not sure we understand what he means by inspiration. 
We have endeavored to understand him, and think that we know 
what he intends to deny, but there are so many conflicting statements 
that we have found it impossible to form any positive and satisfactory 
conception of his theory. A few illustrations will be necessary. At 
one time he tells us, with the emphasis of italics, as the fundamental 
proposition of his book, that “ the inspiration of the sacred writings is 
precisely equivalent to the divine authority of the apostles ;” (p. 37) 
a proposition that no Christian thinks of disputing. At another 
time he seems to teach that the Scriptures are inspired in the same 
sense in which the church of the past and present is inspired, perhaps 
in a higher degree, (p. 51,) perhaps not, (pp. 311, 325,)—that is, 
higher than any individual Christian can claim to be inspired, but 
not higher than the church as a whole. (pp. 253, 332.) Individual 
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Christians therefore should be influenced in their religious opinions 
and conduct by the Bible, but the church as a whole possesses in her- 
self an equal authority, and should be controlled by the Bible only in 
so far as she may choose. We are not quite certain, however, that 
inspiration equal with the apostles is to be denied to individuals, for we 
are told that we need not doubt that Carey, Morrison, Martyn, and Jud- 
son were “inspired truly of God to make their several translations ;” 
and that while the Romish church “has often been blamed for hold- 
ing that Jerome was inspired to prepare the Vulgate,” she ought 
rather to be blamed “ for allowing the people to attach an exaggerated 
idea to the term inspiration.” (p. 301.) At one time he asserts that 
his view does not “impair the claim of the sacred books to Christian 
faith as inspired guides” (p. 37) and “ authentic expositions of Chris- 
tianity,” (p. 281),—for they were written by holy men of God who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost (p. 50); but then, on 
the other hand, they are both deficient and redundant, for “ there are 
many religious truths which cannot be learned from the most diligent 
study of the Scriptures alone” (p. 324); and some of their religious doc- 
trines are not to be accepted. Paul, for example, “the most prominent 
writer of the New Testament, whose writings are the key and clue to 
all the rest” (p. 269), was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and 


It is probable that some of the Alexandrine theology may have been in- 
corporated into Gamaliel’s words to the young man Saul, and worked 
themselves out in his doctrine of faith. . . . The doctrine of the wica- 
rious and injurious consequences of Adam’s fall, which in the fifth of 
Romans was made an illustration, by way of antitype, of the vicariously 
redemptive work of the Second Adam, was a preéxisting Jewish devel- 
opment, found more fully expressed in their writings. Yet in certain 
sections and ages of the Christian church this illustration, from the Rab- 
binical education of St. Paul’s day, has been the foundation of whole 
systems of theology, tremendous and terrible enough. Surely, without 
diparaging the apostle’s inspiration, it might be allowable to question 
much that the Jewish doctors had taught him. Yet Dr. Gill has cited 
these opinions as certain proofs of truth, because St. Paul, brought up a 
Pharisee, incorporates them as his own in a mere illustration. (pp. 320, 
821.) .. . . A distinction should therefore be made, in reading 
the books of the Bible, between those truths the particular writer seems 
inspired with, and specially designed to teach, and those other opinions, 
religious as well as secular, which the writer expresses incidentally, or 
arising from his age, country or condition. (p. 318.) 


If it is asked, How are we to make the distinction, so as to receive 
nothing erroneous and. reject nothing true, the answer is, Profitable- 
ness is the test and proof of inspiration. (pp. 14, 203.) Hach Chris- 
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tian is inspired (p. 311), our “moral and religious intuitions” will 
guide us (p. 250), and at best we can never attain to more than prob- 
ability. (p. 251.) But upon this point, again, the statements conflict, 
for on p. 251 we read, ‘“‘ Every thing fo ws must have its own degree 
of authority, nor can any thing be practically infallible, we being fal- 
lible;” we turn the leaf and read on p. 252, “On all the great vital 
matters of Christian faith, each step is so confirmed by experience as 
to leave the whole practically infallible for our daily guidance.” 
(Compare the statements, on p. 36, that the Scriptures possess “ prac- 
tical infallibility for the purposes for which they were written,—that 
godly men may be thoroughly furnished unto every good word and 
work ;” and on p. 220, “For the practical guidance of the church, 
rightly received, the New Testament is the same thing as infallible, 
and yet speculatively there must ever be allowed, owing to the human 
element, room for vast exceptions.”) Again, numerous passages assert 
or imply that the New Testament contains the “holiest and best” 
writings, of a religious kind, yet produced; but it is also said, “The 
promise of inspiration is no more and no less now than when extended 
to the canonical Scriptures” (p. 267); and also that “There is a per- 
petual approach towards more absolute and exact views of theological 
and religious truth in each age” (p. 334), and “ it is not the past, in- 
dependently of the future, that is finally to exhibit the fullest measures 
of God’s inspiring Spirit and presence.” (p. 325.) 


God’s true revelation as a whole, expands with each age. For a man, 
with a historic Bible in his hand, which was avowedly growing for fifteen 
hundred years, to assert, without the least proof (?), that revelation has 
ceased growing ever since John died, and that all possible advance for 
ever more is impossible, is to declare what is so contrary to all the anal- 
ogy of God’s other works and teachings, that it would require at least a 
special and miraculous revelation to render it credible. (p. 324.) 


It will occur to any one who has even a tincture of logic, for 
which Dr. Curtis professes great regard, that if revelation has been 
growing for the past eighteen hundred years as for the previous 
fifteen hundred, the latest products ought to surpass any preceding. 
Perhaps they do, for it is only the lustre of the New Testament which 


1 The author’s ultimate ground of belief seems to be, if we may trust any one statement of 
it, “those intuitions which form the basis of natural religion [and therefore furnish the evi- 
dences of Christianity], or those revelations which come to us throtgh the Scriptures, the Par- 
aclete, divine providence, or the teachings of the church.” Dr. Curtis evidently has a lim- 
itless belief in “ intuitions,” if not in inspiration, for he says that “‘ a reverend (?) and intuitive 
belief in causation is the sole cause of Comte’s atheism, .. . the secret of his error was a 
want of reverence for the divine authority of intuitions.” (pp. 243, 244.) 
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prevents us from seeing “the true value and inspiration of the early 
church” and “of the writings of the early fathers.” (pp. 324, 325.) 
“We are not to look for truth only in one book or set of books writ- 
ten centuries ago.” (p. 318.) And the perverse habits of Christians 
blind them to much that is inspired, for they 


Pour contempt on natural religion ; all God’s other revelations of him- 
self, whether in the course of nature, in providence, or in history, are 
ignored and slighted; the Bible is treated as infallible, they as fallible, 
and our interpretations of z¢ are clothed with an authority which is in all 
cases denied to our interpretations of their instructions! (pp. 307, 308.) 


(The italics and exclamation point are not ours.) Perhaps it might 
be argued that inasmuch as Dr. Curtis lives eighteen hundred years 
after the apostle Paul (Saint Paul, he reverently calls him, as though 
he already felt the current of that “movement” which “ will increase 
in proportion as larger numbers of educated persons’ adopt modern 
views on the subject of inspiration”), and inasmuch as he corrects the 
Apostle’s theology in some important respects, this book has an inspi- 
ration and authority equal to or greater than the apostolic epistles. 
We are bound in honesty to say that Dr. Curtis nowhere expressly 
makes this claim, although his logic seems to require it, and he thus 
states his motive in the present writing: 


It appears to me that the time has now arrived to correct a popular 
error or superstition into which large sections of the church have fallen 
more or less profoundly, especially since the Reformation, consisting of 
a too mechanical and verbal view of inspiration.’ (p. 34.) 


Quite oracular that, but we are afraid that if the apostolic writings 
could not prevent the formation of such an opinion, the present at- 
tempt will hardly avail to overthrow it. 

Once more in reference to conflicting statements. We are told in more 


1 Dr. Curtis seems to have peculiar views of education as wellas of inspiration. He says (on 
p. 25): ‘‘ While, on the one hand, faith in the verbal views of inspiration seems to be dying 
out among all thoroughly educated men, even of the warmest piety, there appears to be no 
great or marked change in the tone and style of preaching in the great masses of the churches 
and congregations, either in this country or yet of England.” A compliment to the ministry 
of the country and their hearers, in whatever way we interpret it. 

2 This may explain a difficulty. On p. 13, the first page of the work, plenary inspira- 
tion is spoken of as “a superstition that is rapidly being exploded.” On p. 357 it is 
described as “ what I must call the exploded dogma of plenary inspiration, in every sense of 
that phrase.” We therefore assume that the explosion took place during the interval between 
these pages, which would show that the action was sufficiently rapid. We have not heard 
that any one was injured by the catastrophe, although we can testify to a considerable vol- 
ume of sound, 
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places than we care to count that infallible inspiration is impossible to 
fallible men, and that a belief in it is the bane of the church, and yet 
(on p. 219) it is said: “There are times when the inspiration rose 
within them [the apostles], and became verbal and prophetic.” We are 
not certain, however, that this is intended as a commendation, for Gaus- 
sen provokes quite a burst of indignation, by advocating an inspiration 
for the Old Testament-which “ would convert the whole into a mass of 
mystical, prophetic fable.” (p. 205.) Again, theological professors are 
several times soundly chastised, for allowing their students to go out 
into the world ignorant of the various views prevailing on the subject 
of inspiration, the difficulties suggested by modern science, geology, 
chronology, etc., etc.,—as we have seen, “the widely-prevailing igno- 
rance of this whole question among ministerial students” is ‘one of the 
most fearful signs of the times,”—while (on p. 27) they are condemned 
for taking up “one half and more” of the time given to theological 
education, 


In meeting or anticipating the suppositions [and] objections of infidels, 
—objections not against Christianity in any of its essential features, but 
against modern ideasand statements of plenary verbal inspiration, remote 
questions of chronology or geology or history or criticism. 


Just once more. We are in doubt whether Dr. Curtis regards his 
own or the plenary view of inspiration as the more ancient. The 
general reasoning of his book, as in the last quotation, seems to as- 
sume that the plenary view is modern, while his own doctrine 
prevailed among the apostles and in the early church (p. 48), and 
until quite recently,—say the time of the Reformation. (p. 34.) Thus 
it is said (p. 244), “One of the difficulties of the popular and current 
views of inspiration is that it crosses antiquity, and is, in its present 
form, a modern growth.” But it is also said (on p. 348 and else- 
where) that his own are the “ modern views of inspiration,”—dating 
from the Reformation (p. 253), or even so late as the “last thirty or 
forty years.” (p. 19.) More emphatically, it is declared that the 
error against which he is contending, the doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion, “ has led to a loose, fanciful, and spiritualizing method of inter- 
preting Scripture, which has for ages been the bane of the church.” 
(p. 304.) As examples of this kind of interpretation he cites Philo 
and the Alexandrine Jews, of the time of Christ, and Origen, who 
died A. D. 254. It has never been “thoroughly got rid of since,” 
but was “especially revived in the Protestant church under Cocceius,” 
who died in 1669. It is added: 
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This was all the natural vesult of an exaggerated theory of inspiration, 
and it led at the beginning of the eighteenth century to a reaction of the 
most terrible kind against all reverence for Scripture. 


As the cause of any event must be antecedent to the event itself, 
this gives quite a venerable appearance to the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, and shows moreover that it was a long while in producing 
a harmful reaction. 

From the foregoing exhibition of conflicting statements, we cannot 
be charged with perversity for avowing that we have not been suc- 
cessful in our search in this book for a definite doctrine of inspiration. 
There are two assumptions, however, which run through the book, 
and seem to form the staple of the author's view, that may be noticed 
more particularly. The first is that the writers of Scripture were 
inspired in the same sense that all Christians are inspired, and the 
‘second is that all inspiration is fallible, because it contains a human 
element. A few words on these in their order. 

There are several descriptions of inspiration given in Dr. Curtis’s 
book, but no exact definition. Those which we have cited above may 
stand as samples of the rest. They all imply that religious inspira- 
tion is of one kind only, and belongs to all Christians, though in differ- 
ing degrees. “By so much as any man is a Christian is he an in- 
spired man, and this was the doctrine fully held and felt in the 
early church.” (p. 48.) The inspiration of the Scriptures is _ 


Higher in degree? though not different in kind, as I apprehend, from 
that of the Christian, when inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to con- 
secrate himself as a minister or missionary, or translator of the Bible for 
the heathen. ... The church of God is now and ever shall be instinct 
with spiritual life, a holy and truly inspired body. (pp. 51, 52.) 

The promise [to the apostles, of the guidance of the Holy Spirit], 
whatever it.means, belongs to the saints of all time. (p. 219.) 

Both the church and the Scriptures are truly inspired of God. (p. 253.) 


If the Christain seeks and expects 


The guidance of the Pareclete . . he will find it. He has a right to 
seek for and expect its [his] holy and perpetual inspiration. The church 
is and was ever intended to be an inspired body, and in the earliest and 


purest periods of church history this was the full faith. (pp. 265, 266.) 


1 If inspiration is of one kind, and common to all Christians, and “God's true revelation 
is expanding with every age,” and human improvement “ proceeds in geometrical ratio,” we 
do not understand how the inspiration of the apostles was “higher in degree” than that of 
Christians now, or their writings the “ holiest and best,” or their age the “ purest period of 
the church.” To us this seems to complicate a problem it was intended to solve. Evidently 
our author must either retreat or advance still further in his statements. 
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This universality of inspiration serves our author as an axiom, and 
he considers a proposition as proved or disproved when he declares 
its agreement or disagreement with this assumption. It might be 
argued from this that all divine assistance, all that spiritual endow- 
ment by which some men have surpassed their fellows in attainments 
and achievements, can fairly be called inspiration. Hence, all men 
are inspired, as the necessary condition of their intellectual and moral 
activity. And we understand Dr. Curtis to claim this conclusion. He 
Says : 


It seems to me that the elevation of any one part of our spiritual 
nature elevates the whole, and that when God gives toa man that is good 
in his sight that intuitive spiritual wisdom, which 1s true mspiration, it 
quickens in turn any and all the perceptive, the reasoning, and even at 
times the sensational powers. (p. 50.) 


And then follows an illustration of the matter upon which it would 
be superfluous to comment: 


The mathematical genius of a Newton may be termed an inspiration; 
the elevation of a Milton in his poetry, as well as that of a Bezaleel to 
design and work in brass for the service of the temple. Did not Pericles 
and the most eloquent of ancient orators pray for inspiration in their 
speeches, and have not the supremely wise and good of all ages sought 
for it in their daily work, and found therein a new and original wisdom 
leading them to the loftiest success? Much of this is, indeed, of a dif- 
ferent kind from s¢mply religious inspiration, even where originating in 
it. But who shall say that all kinds of inspiration, that of poetry and 
of the reasoning powers, have not contributed their quota to make our 
Bibles fit to furnish all men so thoroughly to every good word and work? 
Nothing has ever kindled the abstract reasoning powers as religion has 
done, and supplied that patience of exact, clear, and earnest thinking, 
coupled with correctness of feeling, of which the Bible is so full. And zs 
not the influence reciprocal. 


Conjoined with this assumption of the universality of inspiration is 


1 Or if an explanatory comment is desired, let it be found in this exhibition of the way in 
which Paul recognized and built upon the common inspiration of Jews and heathens. “The 
same Lord over all is rich unto all who call upon him, and he had his great work of prepara- 
tion for the Gentiles going on, too, among Greek philosophers like Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
and Plato, and Roman sages and statesmen like Cicero, Plutarch (?), and Seneca. When, 
therefore, St. Paul was preaching before a Greek audience he caught up a divinely-inspired 
thought even from a heathen poet, who had sung, ‘ We are also his offspring,’ and taught the 
Universal Fatherhood of God to idolators. When before the last of the Jewish race of Kings, 
Herod Agrippa, he appealed to him asa believer in the Old Testament Scriptures; but in the 
presence of the Roman Felix he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come; while on Mars’ Hill he honored the latent piety, amid confessed ignorance, in that 
inscription ‘To the unknown God.’” (pp. 190, 191.) What a happy world this is, after all. 
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the doctrine that the apostles were inspired for their writings just as 
for their official conduct and oral instructions. Inspiration is a divine 
power, 


Guiding the authors and quickening their writings with a divine life, 
and clothing them with a divine authority, similar precisely to that with 
which the apostles themselves were endowed when commissioned to insti- 
tute and establish the primitive church. (p. 120.) 


Of course this is most true, in any proper sense of the language, 
but Dr. Curtis does not use the language in its proper sense. He 
takes it for granted that the apostles were not kept from mistake in 
their official conduct, and hence they are not free from error in their 
writings. Thus: 


Exactly as much infallibility belongs to the inspiration of the New 
Testament as arises from its being written by apostles, and no more. Our 
own position is, that the official apostolical books of the New Testament 
have in that fact the assurance of apostolical inspiration. But as the 
divine authority given to thesemen to establish Christian churches did 
not render their spoken words infallible individually, and nothing of 
that sort was ever promised them, nor thus understood by themselves, or 
by others around them, so the sacred writings, while containing in the 
aggregate a system of the highest (?) divine authority and inspiration, 
are not to be considered as individually and perfectly faultless. (p. 315.) 


Dr. Curtis’s assertion that, by those who contend for the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture, an authority is claimed for the writings of 
the apostles which is not claimed for their official teachings is entirely 
gratuitous. He asks: “ Why, then, should we demand or expect or 
assert a quality in the New Testament writings never esteemed neces- 
sary or possible in regard to the personal teachings of the writers 
while they lived?” (p. 279.) The only answer is, We should not and 
do not. Again, he says: 


The distinction between the authority and inspiration of the living 
apostle in his teachings, and the deceased apostle in his writings, a dis- 
tinction drawn im favor of the latter, is wholly an invention, a sort of 
canonization of saints after their departure, which they strenuously 
resisted while living, and which has been only paralleled by some of the 
superstitions of the Romish church. (p. 52.) 


We ask, By whom is this distinction made? What are the author- 
ities for such an assertion ? 

The apostles were men called to peculiar official duties, which sep- 
arated them from all their brethren. They had, therefore, peculiar 
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official qualifications and credentials. To be apostles they must be 
eye witnesses to the fact that Christ had risen from the dead (Acts i. 
21, 22; I. Cor. ix. 1; xv. 7,8); they were invested with miraculous 
powers as attestations of their office (Acts ii. 43; II. Cor. xii. 12) ; 
they possessed special authority (I. Cor. xiv. 37; II. Cor. x. 8; II. 
Peter iii. 2); they were peculiarly related to Christ in establishing 
the church (Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14); and so they did not hesitate, 
constant as was their sense of personal unworthiness (I. Cor. xv. 9; 
Eph. iii. 8), to speak of themselves as special organs of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts xv. 28); to require obedience to their commands (I. Cor. 
xiv. 37); and to condemn ail teaching at variance with theirs (Gal. i. 
8,9). Now their inspiration was that which enabled them to speak 
and write with such divine authority. Christ asserted that his gospel 
should be published throughout the world (Matt. xxvi. 19; Mark 
xiii. 10; xiv. 9; xvi. 15; Luke xxiv. 46, 47); he imparted and prom- 
ised to his apostles all needful divine qualifications for its establish- 
ment (Matt. xxvi. 20; Jno. xvii. 14-19; xx. 22, 23; xvi. 13, 15; 
Luke xxiv. 48, 49); and the apostles were assured that these prom- 
ises were fulfilled. To say that the apostles were inspired simply 
in the sense in which all Christians are inspired, is to say that they 
occupied no peculiar position as divinely authorized founders of Chris- 
tianity, and possessed no peculiar qualifications for their office. All 
Christians are renewed and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and have 
exceeding great and precious promises of divine guidance and com- 
fort. But this is not inspiration,’ in the proper sense of the term, and 
is never so called in Scripture. The Holy Spirit, in his renewing and 
sanctifying work, uses the truth which he inspired prophets and apos- 
tles to utter? The requirements of Scripture fix our obligation in 
belief and practice, and its warrant is the limit of our desires and 
expectations. So the apostles regarded themselves as equals in author- 
ity with the prophets (II. Pet. iii. 2; Eph. ii. 20), and regarded their 


1 In strict accuracy, inspiration can be ascribed only to persons. It is used of written or 
spoken words, allowably, if not necessarily, as the utterances of inspired persons, their words 
then having not simply the authority of him who is inspired, but rather of Him who inspires. 
It need not be said, that the application of the term to the characteristics or products of human 
genius, or to ordinary religious experience, is a figurative or modified use of it. Scriptural 
inspiration is confessedly a miracle, having many analogies to the incarnation of Christ. As 
miracles neither inspiration nor incarnation can be fully comprehended and explained, 
although both are abundantly established as facts. 


2 Any fair interpretation of John xvii. must understand the first nineteen verses as a 
prayer specially in behalf of the apostolic company, and verse twenty implies that “ all sub- 
sequent belief in Christ would take place through the apostolic word.” (Alford, in loc. So 
Tholuck, and others.) 
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instructions as ‘the commandments of the Lord.”? (I. Cor. xiv. 37.) 
Christianity is not a statement of abstract truths, carrying their own 
evidence, or capable of demonstration by reasoning, but it is a record 
of facts, many of which were utterly beyond the knowledge of the 
sacred writers. Our assurance that the record is true is in the assur- 
ance that the writers were divinely inspired to make it. 

Even if the term “inspiration” were not used in the Scriptures, in 
the sense here claimed or in any sense, it would not effect the argu- 
ment. It is precisely similar in use to such terms as “ incarnation,” 
“atonement,” etc., having a kind of technical force, and expresses a 
doctrine abundantly taught in Scripture. But the New Testament 
does supply the expression. Paul in II Tim. iii. 16, ascribes to 
the Old Testament just the inspiration we are here advocating. The 
meauing of this passage is clearer than its precise grammatical con- 
struction, and there is very little dispute about it among prominent 
Biblical scolars, except as to the exactly correct way of translating 
it? But in whatever way translated it means, in connection with the 


1 Dr. Curtis is evidently of those who, because Paul thought he was inspired, are sure that 
he was not, or at least are in doubt about it. He says: “The lines between inspired and 
human wisdom so ran into each other, that he [Paul] could not always be certain in himself 
which was which. There were times when he can only say, ‘ J think I have the mind of the 
Spirit.’ (I. Cor. vii. 40.) At other times he supposes what is good for the present distress, 
having ‘no commandment of the Lord,’ or speaks ‘ by permission and not by commandment.’ 
... It is true that he uses such strong language as this, ‘I command, yet not I, but the Lord, 
etc.’ And then he adds, ‘ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord.’ And further on, after giv- 
ing his judgment, he says: ‘I think, also, that I have the Spirit of God.’ Some have, indeed, 
thought that S0xa here so, far from expressing a doubt, is emphatic, and implies the highest 
certainty. But this only shows the extent te which the best men will sometimes wring a 
sense out of the plainest language to support a preconceived theory.” (pp. 212, 213.) It can 
hardly be necessary to remark that when Paul says, “I command, yet not I, but the Lord,” 
he means that, concerning divorces in general, Christ had left a special precept (in Matt. v.), 
to which it was not necessary that anything should be added; and when he says, “But to 
the rest speak I, not the Lord,” he means that, on the subject of mixed marriages between 
Christians and unbelieving Jews and heathen, Christ had left no special precept—that parti- 
cular matter did not come up in Christ’s teachings—but, as Christ’s apostle, he would give 
them a precept of equal authority. When he says: “I think (80x) also that I have the Spir- 
it of God,” he uses a word of frequent occurrence in the New Testament, in which the element 
of doubt or uncertainty is never contained. The word expresses opinion, judgment, convic- 
tion, belief, literally “It seems to me,” without reference to the certainty or uncertainty of 
the matter about which the judgment is expressed. Alford, who can be trusted as not hold- 
ing a too rigorous doctrine of inspiration, has this note here: ‘“ This is modestly said, imply- 
ing more than is expressed by it—not as if there were any uncertainty in his mind. It gives 
us the true meaning of the saying that he is giving his opinion, as v. 25, viz: not that he is 
speaking without inspiration, but that in the consciousness of inspiration he is giving that 
council which should determine the question.” 

2 The discussion of this text is not closed, as oyr author seems to imply, nor is it likely soon 
to be. It is pretty generally agreed that grammatical laws cannot decide the construction, 
and that the context must determine whether Geémvevoros (God-inspired) belongs to the subject 
or predicate of the proposition,—whether it should be translated “‘ Every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable ;” or ‘‘ Every Scripture is inspired of God and profitable.” ‘The context 
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preceding verse, that all the sacred Scriptures were inspired. But the 
doctrine is not dependent on the interpretation of this or any other 
single passage. It is implied or expressed on every page of the Bible. 

Of course inspiration can be predicated only of the original Scrip- 
tures, because they only are the writings of inspired men. There is 
no evidence that these books have been miraculously preserved from 
errors of transmission, although the history of their transmission has 
in it much to move the admiration of the Christian. Nor can trans- 
lators and interpreters, or their work, claim exemption from human 
infirmity. Dr. Curtis’s assertions that a plenary inspiration of Scrip- 
ture involves an equal inspiration of translators, interpreters, and 
recipients’ (pp. 301, 302), show an ignorance of the doctrine he is 
contending against or they show something worse. Scripture is to 
theology what the natural world is to science,—it is the object of in- 
vestigation and furnishes the conditions of study. The scientific 
inquirer is searching for the thought of God in the framing and order- 
ing of the universe. The theologian is searching for the thought of 
God in Scripture. Both theology and science are inductive studies, 
and both are progressive in the same sense,—towards a better and 
more adequate knowledge of their fields of inquiry. Theology is 
man’s understanding of God’s word, and science is man’s understand- 
ing of God’s works. Hence both are liable to error. To say that 
infallible revelation would profit nothing, because man cannot attain 
to an infallible knowledge of it, is analogous to saying that it matters 
not whether the works of God be perfect, because man cannot attain 





does not show any need of emphasis upon the idea of inspiration, for that was not presented 
as in dispute. Timothy is urged to hold fast that which he had learned, and is reminded 
that the sacred Scriptures are able to make him wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. The terms of the 16th verse are parallel with those of the 15th, only more par- 
ticular and specific. ‘‘ The sacred Scriptures are able to make wise unto salvation,” in the 15th 
verse, is therefore equivalent to ‘‘ Every God-inspired Scripture is also profitable,” ete., in the 
16th. If profitableness is the test of inspiration, in the one verse, then ability to make wise 
unto salvation is the test of sacredness or canonicity, in the other. But neither is true. Both 
inspiration and canonicity are assumed rather than asserted. Among well-known prominent 
interpreters of different schools, we may be permitted to cite DeWette, Olshausen, Conybeare 
and Howson, as adopting substantially the translation of our English version; Ellicott (‘ not 
without confidence”) and Alford (“ hesitatingly”) would translate “ Every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable,” ete. According to all, while the passage ascribes inspiration to the 
Old Testament, to which alone it can refer, it gives no warrant for any particular theory of 
inspiration,—a matter about which no two of the authors cited would probably agree. Robert 
Young, the distinguished Scotch orientalist, translates the two verses thus: “ From a babe 
the Holy Writings thou hast known, which are able to make thee wise to salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus; every Writing is God-inspired and profitable for teaching, for 
conviction, for setting aright, for instruction which is in righteouness.” 
1 A singular confusion of inspiration with interpretation seems to pervade the book. 
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to a perfect knowledge of them. Not revelation, therefore, but theol- 
ogy is to be compared with science. The objects of each, revelation 
and nature, as they came from God’s mind and hand, are perfect, and 
are parts of one great whole; the one is the ultimate goal and stand- 
ard of religious knowledge, the other is the almost limitless limit of 
scientific attainment. The Bible is the key to nature, not as being a 
scientific treatise,’ but as revealing the origin, purpose, and destiny of 
nature, and has ever shown itself a most powerful incentive to the 
study of the works of God. 

We cannot here go into an examination of the so-called scientific 
objections which Dr. Curtis brings against the doctrine of plenary in- 
spiration. There are unsettled questions of science which present 
difficulties to what may be called provisional interpretations of certain 
passages of Scripture. More than this cannot be fairly said. No 
well-established fact of science is antagonistic to any assured state- 
ment of Scripture. It is the abiding confidence of the Christain 
student that no real disharmony will ever be discovered, for he be- 
lieves both nature and Scripture are alike from the only true and 
living God, and that their teachings conspire to the establishment and 
illustration of his unity, sovereignty and goodness. Our author says, 
“Modern Bibliolatry [a polite expression for a fundamental belief of 
the great majority of Christians] puts the two [nature and revelation] 
in antagonism, the one to the other.” (p. 310.) If he could give even 
a few examples of the assertion of such antagonism, on the part of 
Christian authors and teachers, it would relieve this accusation. Dr. 
Curtis writes as though Christian men, those who hold the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture, were opposed to the study of science, and as 
though theological students were kept in ignorance of all scientific 
questions and their religious bearing. And yet almost the whole of 
the higher education of our country, not to go further, is carried for- 
ward by evangelical Christians, who are foremost in promoting intel- 
lectual inquiry and discussion. Theological students are generally 
graduates of colleges, and have therefore devoted several years exclu- 
sively to scientific and literary pursuits, in which the best text-books 
are sought after, whether taken from the works of heathen, Christians 
or infidels. Neither ancient heathen nor modern infidel writings 
would long survive were they not preserved by Christian scholars. 
No class of men is more in favor of free scientific inquiry than our 
evangelical ministry. When some sciolist professes to find a scien- 


1 The Bible does not profess to teach a scientific knowledge of nature, nor does the Christian 
make any such claim for it. But science on the other hand is utterly dumb in its impotence, 
when asked, How can a sinner be reconciled with God? 
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tific fact that invalidates a doctrine of revelation, the Christian scholar 
accepts the fact, if it be well authenticated, and denies the assumed 
conclusion,—holding that Scripture has quite as well proven itself to 
be the word of God as nature has to be the work of God, and that if 
there be an apparent discrepancy it is apparent only and not real. It 
is safe to say that theologians are as conversant with science as scien- 
tific men are with theology. They need each others help, and we do 
not think that theologians are slow in acknowledging asssistance re- 
ceived. Charges of alleged antagonism between nature and revelation 
are not lightly made by men of either class who understand the real 
difficulties and the high aim of all inquiries into the manisfestations 
of God.’ 

It will naturall: be asked, Do not the Scriptures, both Old and 
New Testament, contain many predictions of future events, and do 
not these attest the inspiration of those who uttered them? And 
further, Are not these prophecies so interwoven with all else that 
enters into Scripture that they cannot be detached without destroy- 
ing the whole? But nothing is impossible to our modern critics. Dr. 
Curtis has evidently a very poor opinion of prophecy, and so regards 
with horror any such view of the Old Testament as would “ grind up 
all the finest utterances of holy men into mystic prophecies,” or 
“convert the whole into a mass of mystical prophetic fables.” (p. 
205.) He therefore proceeds to convert it into fables which are 
neither mystical nor prophetic. It is true that he disclaims any in- 
tention to deny “that there may have been particular instances of 
prophetic inspiration, both under the Old Testament and the New” 
(p. 205), and regards the Old Testament as a “ very ancient and won- 
derful collection.” (p. 187.) But these general statements cannot 


1 Among recent valuable declarations of belief in the harmony of God’s word and works the 
two following may be cited, one from theology and one from science: 

The late Prof. C. A. Auberlen, in his treatise on The Divine Revelation, says : ‘“‘ Geology, how- 
ever, is still too young and incomplete a science to warrant us in drawing very certain infer- 
ences from its different statements, either for or against the Bible. It is the same with re- 
spect to this as with respect to Egyptology and its centuries. Let these sciences quietly 
develop themselves, and theology at the same time; at the end their true unity will come out 
as surely as the God of revelation is no other than the God of nature and history.” (T. & T. 
Clark's Ed., p. 167.) ; 

Prof. James D. Dana, in his Manual of Geology, says: “The order of events in the Scrip- 
ture cosmogony corresponds essentially with that which has been given [as the order indi- 
cated by geology]. . . . The record of the Bible is profoundly philosophical in the scheme 
of creation which it presents. It is both true and divine. It is a declaration of authorship, 
both of creation and the Bible, on the first page of the sacred volume. There can be no real 
conflict betwteen the two Books of the GREAT AuTHOR. Both are revelations made by him 
to man,—the earlier telling of God-made harmonies coming up from the deep past, and rising 
to their height when man appeared; the later teaching man’s relations to his Maker, and 
speaking of loftier harmonies in the eternal future.” (Revised Ed., pp. 744, 746.) 
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weigh much against his more specific declarations. He thinks that 
to a considerable extent the sense now assigned to the Old Testament 
“is the result of faith in the uninspired Jewish traditions and inter- 
pretations” (p. 168), for the original Hebrew language was only a sort 
of short hand, very imperfect and ambiguous,—“ only a sort of help 
to the memory and traditionary teachings of the fallible scribes and 
priests to whom were committed the oracles of God.” (p. 173.) Be- 
sides this, the fragmentary character of the documents from which 
the Old Testament books were made up, and their anonymous author- 
ship or editorship, increase the uncertainty. Out of the thirty-nine 
books “‘ we cannot pretend to know the names of the authors of more 
than thirteen or fourteen,”—and “these are mostly writers of the 
least important books of the whole.” Isaiah was written by at least 
two persons, and so was Daniel. The Psalms is “a binding up to- 
gether of five distinct collections.” (pp. 176,177.) In the Pentateuch, 
and especially in the book of Genesis, “this fragmentary character 
becomes the greatest source of perplexity.” (p. 178.) The oldest doc- 
uments in Genesis were written about the time of Saul, perhaps by 
Samuel,—say four hundred years after Moses,—and others about the 
time of Elisha, two hundred years later. There was a later compiler 
and reviser of these documents, and probably a still later revision by 
Ezra, less than five hundred yéars before Christ. 


“Parts of the law were no doubt begun by Moses, . . . _ but-the 
completion of the whole Pentateuch must [not our italics] have been . 
seven hundred years after the time of David at earliest.’ (pp. 179- 


* 
What, then, becomes of the account of man’s creation in God’s 


image, his original innocence, his temptation and fall, and the early 
promise of an almighty Redeemer? Dr. Curtis does not tell us, nor 


182.) 


1Dr. Curtis agrees with Dean Stanley that Genesis “is to be regarded as an anonymous work, 
called at a later period after the name of Moses, not because he was the author, but rather 
because he was the chief subject of it, and uttered many of the sayings it records.” (p. 144.) 
These wise gentlemen, including many more referred to in this book, seem to know all about 
the matter, and if the Biblical authors could have had the benefit of their suggestions we 
should have been saved a vast amount of perplexity and wearisome reading. We sincerely 
regret that they were not contemporaries of Moses, or even of Noah. Their speculations, how- 
ever, are somewhat diminished in value when we know that the only motive for dividing the 
authorship of Isaiah, and for referring the completion of the Pentateuch to so late a date, is to 
get rid of the early institution of sacrifices which pointed to Christ, and of the explicit proph- 
ecies which announced the time and the manner of his coming. We should be glad also to 
ask, looking at the general assumptions and declarations indicated above, Whether that can be 
religiously true which is scientifically false; whether that doctrine can be regulative to our 
faith which is a lie to our understanding ; and whether, knowing the “letter” of Scripture to 
be erroneous, we can be certain when we have rightly apprehended its “ spirit.” 
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intimate that the questions are of any moment. The purpose of Gen- 
esis, he says, is “to show that the creation of man, whether in one 
original pair or more, was the work of the allwise God.” (p. 166.) It 
was also 


Apparently intended to preserve, so far as the writer was able, the 
ancestral records of the Jewish race. The editor traces them back to 
the man (for Adam means simply this), the earliest he knew, and gives 
the best records he could collect, connecting with him Abraham and the 
twelve tribes. . . . When the historian got back to the end of his 
data he placed the first man there, and so cut short a chronology he dis- 
dained to fill up from his own imagination,— 


Indicating a control of the imagination which our author might 
profitably imitate. 

But did not the New Testament writers appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment as inspired and prophetic? That, however, avails nothing, for 


If it could be asserted and shown that the New Testament writers 
make this claim for the Old Testament, its weight would in some meas- 
ure still depend upon whether we supposed them to be absolutely infal- 
lible because inspired. In fact, it would depend on whether we take for 
granted in the New Testament what we have pretty well disproved as 
to the Old. (p. 201.) 


True, Peter says that “no prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation, for the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” (II. Pet.i. 20,21.) This whole epistle, however, it is alleged, 
is of doubtful genuineness, and if it were not, this passage ““would yet 
seem to be very difficult to render clearly intelligible in any sense 
that we should find it easy to admit,” for “the meaning must be that 
the predictions did not originate in their [the prophets’] own minds, 
but in the impulse of the Spirit, who made the organs of these holy 
men his own instruments for revealing the future.” (p. 204.) And 
such a meaning, as a general account of the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, cannot be admitted. The New Testament shows a much higher 
degree of inspiration than the Old (p. 207), and “stands in a very 
much more immediate relation to the absolute and eternal communi- 
cation of divine truth” (p. 193); the New is very far from infallible, 
and therefore the Old must be farther still. 

The Christian who may think that by this process what an apostle 
had declared to be a “sure word of prophecy” is taking on the guise 
of a cunningly (or bunglingly) devised fable,” will perhaps ask, as a 
last effort to stay this destruction, Did not Christ appeal to Scripture 
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as of divine authority, and as testifying prophetically of him? Dr. 
Curtis’s answer is, Nothing can be determined by that, for Christ was 
thus arguing with the Jews merely on their own grounds, and from 
their own premises. “It is avowedly an argumentum ad hominem.” 


(p. 199.) 


Jesus, though ever acting with truth and candor, was desirous not to 
disturb or destroy any prejudices or opinions not necessarily injurious, 
and he argues with them [Scribes and Pharisees] in favor of the truths 
he wishes to establish from their own concessions and stand-point, with- 
out therefore necessarily endorsing all the views they entertained.— 
(p. 198.) There was ever that strict conservatism in the teachings of 
Jesus that made Christianity adapt itself as much as possible to Judaism 
among the Jews, on the principle that men always most easily conform 
themselves to those institutions to which they have been accustomed. 
Christianity, as a social religion, required conciliation and charity, and 
conformity to established institutions from all its followers. (p. 196.) 
Hence Jesus forsook not the temple, and was never even formally 
excluded from the synagogue, but remained a rabbi to the end. 
Christianity at first regarded itself, especially in Judea, as a branch of 
Judaism. ... Jews were indulged in all their prejudices in the Chris- 
tian church, while much that is Jewish, but not of perpetual obligation, 
has been retained to this day. (pp. 197, 198.) 


Evidently our author has knowledge of the early church which is 
not possessed by the majority of Christians, and a facility also in 
emptying Christ’s testimony and teachings of all their sense and value. 
Our New Testament does not intimate (and Dr. Curtis gives great 
weight to the absence of intimations) that Christ was ever recognized 
by the Jewish authorities as a teacher of their law. It does say, how- 
ever, that “‘ the Jews had agreed that if any man did confess that he 
was Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue” (John ix. 22); 
and that ‘among the chief rulers also many believed on him, but be- 
came of the Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be put 
out of the synagogue.” (John xii. 42.) It represents Christ as speak- 
ing to the Jewish leaders in terms of the severest condemnation, and 
as saying to his hearers, “Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” (Luke xiv. 33.) Its 
whole tone, from the preaching of John the Baptist to the apostolic 


1 This interesting fact, which seems to have entirely escaped the notice of the sacred writers, 
is more circumstantially related further on:—“ Jesus did not withdraw from the synagogues 
of his native land, nor was he ever formally expelled, but was still considered a poor Jewish 
rabbi, till falsely adjudged guilty of blasphemy, and declared by the High Priest to be wor- 
thy of death.” (p. 362.) We are unacquainted with any authority for this except the state- 
ment itself, but we cheerfully commend it, as desired, to the attention of such churches as are 
called upon to deal with cases of heresy. 
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epistles, is in opposition to “Jewish prejudices,” until Paul warns 
those who are disposed to show favor to such prejudices, “If ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” (Gal. v. 2.) 

The prophetic element is as easily eliminated from the New Testa- 
ment as from the Old,—that is, by asserting either that the prophetic 
passages mean nothing in particular, or that they were inserted after 
the events occurred. We have room for only one quotation here, but 
that will be sufficient. How Dr. Curtis reconciles it with Christian 
reverence and worship of Jesus Christ, as God, we cannot conjecture. 
In speaking of the difficulty of admitting that Luke’s gospel could 
have been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, because the 
prediction of that event is so accurate, he says :— 


It will be found on turning to the passages referred to by De Wette, 
Renan, and others on this point (Luke xxi. 9, 20, 24, 28, 32,—-compare 
82 and 36), that they contain chiefly such general predictions of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as his [Christ’s] wondrously instinctive know}- 
edge of what was in man might even naturally have led him to predict. 
Coleridge used to say that a profounder insight into causes was the foun- 
dation of the true prophetic foresight of events. There have been pre- 
dictions in regard to the fate of slavery, and the beginning and the 
results of our own civil war, which to those.who meditated less upon 
such subjects might have seemed quite supernatural. It would, for any 
such theory, seem unfair to postdate the gospel of Luke, in order that 
it might not contain predictions which came true. That Jesus foretold 
the destruction of Jerusalem I believe, although some of the sentences 
recorded in Luke were, I think, written after Jerusalem was destroyed— 
especially Luke xi. 51,—(pp. 277, 278,—compare p. 275.) 


Which, be it noticed, purports to have been spoken by Christ to the 
scribes and Pharisees, some months before his crucifixion.' 

What of the Scriptures is there left tous? Both prophetic and 
apostolic utterances have been declared untrustworthy.” With our 
views of inspiration we make no distinction between the divinity and 


1 The miracles of the New Testament are as readily disposed of as the prophecies. All 
miracles, says Dr. Curtis, are ‘in harmony with the highest and most universal laws, and 
made wonderful to us only by the weakness of our minds. The water changed to wine at the 
word of the Master we call supernatural, but the dew and the rain are each season changing, 
quite as wonderfully to the holy and contemplative soul, through absorption, into the juices 
of the vine, and formed after thorough fermentation into wine. Thus a higher and more 
constant and observing faith in God sees miracles everywhere, in every answer to prayer, in 
the life and death of every child, in every step of providence, and in every drop of dew and 
flash of sunshine; while reason also afterward sees in the same events order, harmony, law ; 
and both see truly and not contradictorily.” (p. 249.) Of course, if everything is equally 
miraculous, nothing is distinctively so. Does this description include the incarnation and 
resurrection of Christ? Most writers who use this explanation deny both of these cardinal 
miracles; our author adopts the easier method of saying nothing about them. 
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authority of the words spoken by Christ personally, and of those 
which he inspired his apostles to speak, and yet when our destructive 
critics assume to sweep everything else away, one hopes that they may 
be willing to leave us the words of Christ as of more than ordinary value 
and certainty. But our author sweeps even these away, although in 
doing so he must deny the common honesty of evangelists and apos- 
tles, and deny that Christ took any measures to secure to the worlda 
correct account of his salvation. He says: 


Socrates left behind him no writings, and from the fragments and 
recollections of his disciples, Xenophon and Plato, we have to acquaint 
ourselves with his ideas and teachings. In like manner, our Saviour has 
not left us a line of his own writing. The records of the evangelists are 
all we have. In some cases the same teachings of Jesus, which appear 
most clear and plain when recorded by Matthew, are so far differently 
recorded by Luke, that we are thrown into doubt whether we have 
rightly understood their nature and meaning. Compare the Beatitudes, 
Matt. v. 1-12, and Luke vi. 20-26. (pp. 193, 194.) 


Matthew has likewise made a mistake in the genealogical table,— 
copying it from “some careless scribe ;” and “ there will be found an 
anachronism in Luke’s statement in regard to the enrolment.” (p. 223.) 
John was “betrayed by an imperfect memory into some inaccura- 
cies,”—such as the representation that the band of men which arrested 
Jesus had “lanterns and torches, as well as weapons.” As the moon 
was at the full, and as it is impossible to suppose any circumstances? that 
would require the use of artificial light, this mention of such light by 
John “appears more like the memory of an aged man, so sure of his 
substantial accuracy that he did not stop to report and perfect his 
recollections.” (pp. 231, 233.) These, according to our author, are 
but specimens of the many inaccuracies, ambiguities, and errors of 
those upon whose testimony we are wholly dependent for our knowl- 
edge of Him who came into the world as God’s Son, to reveal the 
only way of eternal life, and work out the only salvation from eternal 
death. 

We have left no space to speak of the second fundamental assump- 
tion of the book, above referred to,—that inspiration is necessarily 


1 “The supposition that the enrolment here is that of Quirinus, and that Luke has com- 
mitted a parachronism by placing it here, will only be resorted to by those who disbelieve this 
part of the gospel history; inasmuch as it would tend to.invalidate the account following.” — 
Alford on Luke ii. 1, 2. . 

2 It will hardly seem improbable to most readers that the soldiers went forth to their search 
prepared for any emergency,—thinking it possible that Christ and his disciples might resist 
arrest, and take refuge in some of the places of concealment at hand. But these quibbles, in 
which the book abounds, do not deserve serious refutation. 

H 
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fallible because it contains a hwman element. But we need not dwell 
upon it. Our author says: 


Although the teachings [of Scripture], so far as of the divine Spirit, 
must be in themselves infallible and absolute truth, yet the human ele- 
ment which comes into play, first in recewing the divine communication 
and then in recording or uttering it, is clearly not immaculate but of 
finite wisdom in both these operations. (p. 315.) 


Again, the “holy men of old who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost” were “men, and therefore fallible.” (p. 287.) And 
so in many places. Hence the Scriptures having been proven erro- 
neous in fact, are now seen to be erroneous from necessity. Of course 
it would be easy to point out that a person may be finite and yet in- 
fallible; and that a person may be fallible in his conduct and native 
powers, and yet be so controlled by the Holy Spirit as to be preserved 
from erroneous utterances. All truth is infallible, no matter to what 
it relates, or by whom it is announced ; otherwise it would not be 
truth. If our author’s doctrine means anything, it means that man 
cannot be the medium for communicating absolute truth, for human 
nature is essentially and necessarily fallible.’ This makes the perfec- 
tion of man impossible, declares sin tc be original and ineradicable in 
the constitution of the soul, and emphasizes a conception of the fall 
of man more terrible than is endorsed by any creed in Christendom. 
For the question is not, whether man can attain to truth by his own 
powers, but whether God can use those powers for the apprehension 
and utterance of truth. The most serious result of this fiction is that 
it denies the incarnation of Christ, or robs it of all significance, by 
implying the fallibility, that is the sinfulness, of Christ. For he was 
man, complete man, and therefore, according to this view, he was fal- 
lible—while yet the Scriptures represent him as God,—the fulness of 
the godhead bodily. Dr. Curtis seems to us to accept this conclusion 
of his doctrine, as the above statements respecting Christ will show. 
We do not recall a word in the book which recognizes the proper 
divinity or the sinlessness of the Saviour. Fallibility in man implies 
sin, and if to be a man is to be necessarily and, inevitably fallible, 
then our Saviour must have been sinful. . 


1 No one denies the “ human element” in inspiration any more than in the incarnation. It 
is Only denied that the words of inspiration thereby ceased to be the words of God and be- 
came only those of man, as it is denied that Christ ceased to be God by becoming man. We 
do not understand by what rule of fairness Dr. Curtis quotes the advocates of plenary inspi- 
ration as recognizing the ‘‘ human element,” when it suits the exigencies of his argument (as 
oh pp. 45, 46), and then, when his argument requires it, charging them with “ignoring the 
human element and fixing exclusive attention on the divine agency.” (p. 59.) 
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Dr. Curtis manages to evade or to impugn the chief of the char- 
acteristic and cherished beliefs of evangelical Christians. That man 
was made in God’s image; that by apostasy the race was plunged in 
guilt and wretchedness ; that with man’s fall God began a series of 
verbal, symbolic, and sacrificial prophecies of a coming Redeemer,— 
the predictions growing clearer as the day of redemption drew near ; 
that Jesus Christ was the incarnate God and the fulfillment of all 
prophecy; that his errand to earth was to die a sacrificial death for 
the atonement of man’s sin; that he arose from the dead and ascended 
to the right hand of God, where he now sits sovereign of the church 
and the world; that personal faith in him, as proclaimed in the Scrip- 
tures, through the renewing energy of the Holy Spirit, is the only 
way of escape from eternal death; that redemption by his cross is 
full and free, and secures to the believer the inheritance of God’s 
blessedness; that implicit obedience to the commands of Christ, as 
given in Scripture, is the test of discipleship ;—these doctrines, so 
vitally connected with the inspiration and authority of the Word of 
God, find either no acknowledgment or no favor in the dreary pages 
we have been reviewing. 

And this is the result of the teachings which profess to assure us 
that inspiration is something positive, and not the negative and super- 
stitious absurdity commonly believed! Its final answer to the anxious 
inquiry, ‘ Where, then, shall we find an infallible and complete reve- 
lation ?” is, “‘ Nowhere on earth.” (p. 326.) But there was once an 
infallible and complete revelation on earth, for He said to his disciples, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;” and He said to his 
Father, “I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me, and 
they have received them ;” and the record of his gracious words and 
still more gracious deeds has reached even to us. 

We have taken no notice of many things found in Dr. Curtis’s 
book,—things scarcely less obnoxious than those we have glanced at. 
Nor have we endeavored formally to refute his fallacies, knowing that 
a simple exhibition of their nature and tendency would be more satis- 
factory and convincing. For we have not been dealing with an avowed 
skeptic or unbeliever, but with one who has represented and still claims 
to represent a leading evangelical denomination,—whose sophisms 
respecting the word of God, he alleges, involve but “little alteration 
in the experimental parts of Christian theology,” and their general 
acceptance should not produce “controversy among Christians,’”— 
whose declared purpose is not to “be in haste to alter his position 
in the church of Christ,” but to do what he can to bring others to his 
views. (pp. 362, 363.) This avowal may indicate great conscientious- 
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ness, with the “candor and meekness” recommended, but in our im- 
perfect knowledge of the extent of meaning which can be covered by 
one word we should be compelled to give it another name. His ad- 
vice to the Baptist denomination and their theological teachers we 
shall not attempt to characterize. The book has a value, however, in 
showing that no middle ground is long tenable, between acknowledging 
the divine authority of Scripture and degrading it to the level of ordi- 
nary human utterances ;’ just as a denial of the proper deity of Christ 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that he was merely man. 

Dr. Curtis’s book contains nothing new. Many of his objections to 
the plenary inspiration of Scripture are centuries old; some of them 
almost as old as the New Testament, and none of them of very recent 
origin. All of them which have any substantial foundation have 
been often fairly considered and fairly answered. There are diffi- 
culties, no doubt, in accepting the doctrine of inspiration, but they 
are as notMing compared with the difficulties which rise up on its re- 
jection. As with other Christian doctrines, so with this; almost at 
the very beginning and in close connection with the truth there 
sprang up a corresponding error, and it has continued until now,— 
changing its aspect from age to age, but remaining substantially the 
same; and it probably will remain,—the wheat and tares growing 
together until the harvest, fulfilling the word of Him who said that so 
it should be. Dr. Curtis has shown himself to be the willing retailer 
of the views of those? whose organ is the Westminster Review, which 
he quotes approvingly, and whose unvarying design is to destroy all 
belief in the miraculous and the prophetic in the records and move- 
ments of Christianity. Any so-called “concessions” are, as we have 
seen, in direct furtherance of this design. In reply to the argument 
that “to expel the miracles [from the gospels].is to substitute a new 
Christianity,” their last declaration is, This “may be true; but the 


1“ And now one word in conclusion respecting the interpretation of Scripture. The Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted like any other book. Quite true, if,we may be allowed to add the 
word ‘similar.’”’—Zmmanuel, by Rev. M. F. Sadler, p. 432. 

2 Dr. Curtis’s authorities in Biblical criticism are Davidson and Stanley, and those who sym- 
pathize with them. He seems hardly to know of the existence of other scholars of equal 
abilities and attainments, who have obtained very different results in their researches. What 
he finds ‘‘ confirmed by Dr. Davidson’s careful, learned, and elaborate researches,” he feels 
sure “ must be certainly and clearly correct.’ (p. 181.) Dr. Stanley is praised not more for 
his work of destruction than for his method of doing it. He “has contrived to say almost all 
that has made Bishop Colenso so conspicuous, but in so Christian and fair a spirit of building 
up the true views of Scripture, rather than merely attacking the erroneous, that few would 
feel their faith seriously ruffled by his mode of questioning the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch.” (pp. 22, 23.) Even Bishop Colenso is approved as a “learned man, accurate in 
scholarship, and no doubt sincere in his apparent purposes and piety,” whose offensive utter- 

_ances have been “ provoked by shallow, ignorant, and sometimes insincere criticism.” (p. 112.) 
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question in the future as to Christianity will be between a new Chris- 
tianity and none.’” 

But let no one be disheartened. “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
thou hast the words of eternal life; and we believe and are sure that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” The words of 
Christ, words though they are, and because they are his words, 
whether spoken by himself or by his apostles, are spirit and life. 
They possess undecaying vigor and are the divine instrument of the 
Holy Ghost. First written eighteen hundred years ago, by a little 
company of poor and illiterate men, they are to-day the solace of mil- 
lions and the growing wonder of all who study them. In the midst 
of a civilization which they have produced, the exact meaning of these 
words is the principal object of search in the multitudinous seats of 
learning which attract and form the scholarship of the world. The 
literatures of all ages and nations do not receive a tithe of the atten- 
tion bestowed upon this little volume, and even the examination of 
other books is mainly to help in understanding or opposing this. 
Among the “ peculiar treasure of kings,” the fragment of a manu- 
script copy of one of the least important epistles, although it might be 
written later than the original by three hundred years, would be prized 
as chief of alland above value. The highest activity of an age is meas- 
ured by the interest it shows in these same words, and the energy and 
devotion of all who love God and man are measured by their endeavor to 
make known these words to every inhabitant of the earth. Does it ex- 
plain the wonder to say that these are common words of common men’;— 
neither more nor less in character and authority than the utterances 
of all who have striven after goodness and holiness? Rather let it be 
gladly acknowledged, what the Holy Spirit déclares, what also 
miracle, history and Christian experience attest, that the original 
Scriptures were among books what Jesus Christ was among men,— 
the TRuE WorD oF THE LivING Gop. 


LEMUEL ons, 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


1 Westminster Review, October, 1867, p. 245. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE TENURE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


A cass recently decided by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, involving the rights of proprietors of meeting-houses, has excited 
general attention. The principles affirmed by this decision are of such 
extensive application, that they deserve to be attentively considered by 
all who are charged with the administration of religious trusts. For al- 
though the decision of the highest State court has no binding authority 
beyond the limits of the State, yet, when grounded on principles of juris- 
prudence universally recognized, its influence will be co-extensive with 
the range of those principles; and will be still wider, when, as in the 
case referred to, the first principles of morality and equity are also in- 
volved. The facts are so well known that only a very brief recital is 
necessary, and in connection with it we will present the conclusions of 
the court in the clear and forcible language of the Chief Justice. 

The “ New South” Church in Boston was formed in 1715. The town 
authorities of Boston granted them the site for their house of worship, 
and contributions were solicited and received from other parties for the 
erection of the edifice. The society became highly prosperous and con- 
tinued to be so for more than acentury. It was early drawn into the 
“liberal” movement and became a leading Unitarian church, made illus- 
trious by the ministrations of John Thornton Kirkland and of Samuel 
Cooper Thatcher. But of late years the congregation has greatly declined 
in numbers. The proprietors came before the court by a petition which 
set forth that 
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The number of proprietors and of worshippers hiring pews in the meeting-house has be- 
come greatly reduced, that the corporation has incurred a debt of a considerable amount, 
which it has no available means to pay, that its necessary expenditures for the support of 
public worship exceed its income, that the church edifice is out of repair and will require an 
outlay of money to put it in a convenient and safe condition, and that there is no probability 
that, if repaired, it could hereafter be advantageously used for public worship. 


They therefore prayed, 


That the corporation may be dissolved, a receiver of its property and assets be appointed, 
with authority to sell the real estate of the corporation, and, after payment of the corporate 
debts, to decree a distribution of the surplus “to and among the several members of the cor- 
poration, according to their legal interest therein.” 


The court expresses some doubt whether it has jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter; but assuming that it has, decides that the petition must be dis- 
missed: on the grounds, that the proprietors had not an absolute estate 
in the church property, but held it as a trust, and that the trust was un- 
limited as to the time during which it was to be executed. On the first 
of these points the Chief Justice remarks : 


The society being originally formed as a voluntary association without corporate powers, 
could not take a title to real estate in a collective capacity. The fee of land with the buildings 
thereon was, therefore, originally vested in a few individuals, themselves contributors to the 
funds and members of the society, who held it in trust for the uses and purposes for which 
the society was organized, in like manner and to the same effect, as a corporation of a territo- 
rial or poll parish would hold parochial property. The nature of this trust is to be gathered 
from the manifest views and intentions entertained by the originators and founders of the 
society and by the contributors towards its funds, as shown by the facts and circumstances 
already stated, which were attendant on its organization and the acquisition of its property in 
connection with the declared use to which the real estate was conveyed by the town of Boston. 
Certainly there is no ground for supposing that the trust was created for the private pecu- 
niary advantage or gain of the individual members of the society. The object, when accom- 
plished and perpetuated, was a much higher one. It was to establish a permanent religious 
society for the public worship of God, with all the incidents, rights and privileges which, ac- 
cording to the usage and practice in this Commonwealth at that period of time appertained to 
such bodies. . . . No doubt the persons who associated themselves together for the forma- 
tion of the parish and the erection of the house of worship, and who contributed their own 
money and procured subscriptions from others, were in the outset entitled to the chief beneficial 
interest in and enjoyment of the trust property, and that subsequently the pewholders suc- 
ceeded to their rights. But what were the nature and the extent of this beneficial interest? 

‘ Their power was necessarily limited by the trusts for which the legal title was held. 
Those they could not pervert or destroy by misappropriation of the property. Their right 
was restricted from the very nature of the trust to such direction and control of the affairs 
of the parish or society, both religious and temporal, as were calculated to subserve and duly 
administer the trust for which the property was held. 


On the perpetuity of the trust thus created, it is remarked that “ the 
trust was not limited in time; it had for its object no temporary pur- 
pose; the property was devoted to a use in its nature likely to be per- 
petual ; no power to revoke or annul the trust was reserved by implica- 
tion.” In order to authorize a decree of revocation by the court there 
must appear ‘the most cogent reasons, establishing the inexpediency or 
impracticability of a further successful continuance or administration of 
the trusts.” 

It will be seen that the decision does not affirm, as has been said, the 
absolute inviolableness of property dedicated to religious uses, so that a 
given piece of land or a building, for example, having been once set 
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apart for sacred purposes, cannot lawfully be used for any other purpose. 
Nor does it result that such property, having been misappropriated, can 
always be recovered to its original uses. There may be wrong which 
there is no method of redressing. In this case the aid of the court was 
asked to enable the proprietors to divide the church property among 
themselves, and that aid was refused. But it is declared that whenever 
such a case arises, in a form which permits its cognizance by the judicial 
courts, it must be decided in accordance with the principles above stated; 
that property invested in a house of worship is so invested not for gain, 
but for sustaining the public worship of God; and that those who hold 
it are forbidden to dispose of it in any manner tending to defeat that 
purpose. 

We have been at pains to record the terms of this decision, not for any 
special interest in the case at issue, but on account of the value of the 
principles upon which it was determined,—principles which, we regret 
to apprehend, are not as influential upon the consciences of Christian 
men as they should be. Many who would not, it may be hoped, think 
of selling a church edifice and pocketing the proceeds, act in other ways 
as if they regarded their investment in it as made entirely on their own 
account and for their own advantage. The building is held to belong to 
the proprietors in such a sense that a person not a member of the society 
might naturally hesitate to enter it at hours of worship. Instead of 
opening the doors to invite within its walls those who need to hear the 
gospel, as many as can be induced to come, the stranger is admitted— 
hardly welcomed. ‘The difficulty of reconciling the existence of private 
property in the area of a house of worship with the true purpose of its 
erection has led many to maintain that all the sittings in churches 
should be free. We are confident that this matter, together with the 
expense lavished on music and other outward appliances or appendages 
of divine service, have no slight bearing on the question now so much 
discussed, of the ‘‘ unchurched masses.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, with a 
New Translation. By James G. Murpuy, D. D., T. C0. D., Pro- 
fssor of Hebrew, Belfast. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 


Dr. Murphy’s commentary on Genesis has made him favorably known 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the warm approbation bestowed upon 
that will have prepared the way for a favorable reception of this work. 
It fulfils the promise of the title, giving us the results of original investiga- 
tion. One may not agree with all the author's views, and yet may feel that 
the work is the product of a vigorous mind dealing earnestly and rever- 
ently with the sacred record. It is planned on a good method: after an 
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introduction exhibiting briefly the scope and contents of the book, we have 
a new translation, each section of which is preceded by a lucid explana- 
tion of obscure terms occurring in it, and followed by a free comment. 
The translation is so executed as to express the meaning in clear idiom- 
atic phrase, and the comments are in a style that makes them pleas- 
ant reading. One can read continuously with a lively and growing 
interest. 

The book of Exodus is one of the more serious exegetical problems of 
our time. From this quarry Bishop Colenso has drawn many of his most 
plausible occasions of unbelief in the historical accuracy of the Bible; and 
the antiquities of Egypt are involved in enough of obscurity to afford 
room for an almost unlimited amount of conjecture and sceptical sugges- 
tion. We are not prepared to say that Dr. Murphy has satisfactorily 
met the difficulties of his subject. The history and chronology of ancient 
Egypt are not sufficiently explored to admit of a conclusive reconciliation 
with the sacred history. Dr. Murphy holds with those who regard the 
Pharaoh of Exodus, the oppressor of Israel, as one of several kings reign- 
ing contemporaneously in Egypt, having a small and precarious domin- 
ion, which with the rival kingdoms were afterwards united under one 
sovereignty ; thus accounting for his jealousy of the Israelites. In the 
present state of the evidence, we suppose that this can hardly be rested 
in as a satisfactory conclusion, but it is at least as probable as any other. 


The Theology of the Greek Poets. By W.S. Tyier, Williston Professor 
of Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halliday. 


The essays, six in number, comprised in this volume, have been before 
published in different periodicals. Four of them are on topics indicated 
by the collective fitle, and two have no direct relation to the title, which 
is thus a little less comprehensive than the book itself; in a more impogt- 
ant sense it is more so, as the only Greek poets considered are Homer, 
Aischylus and Sophocles. They are indeed the chief, and a just exhibi- 
tion of their religious ideas is a valuable contribution to the study of 
natural religion. The first essay is entitled “‘The Head of the Church 
Head over All Things,” and is a forcible exposition of the analogies that 
may be discovered between Nature, Providence and Grace, which show 
that these are constituted and governed by One Being and are parts of a 
complete system. The second is on the Homeric question, and is an able 
argument for the unity of the Iliad. It is of course a condensed state- 
ment and by no means exhaustive, but deals with the controversy in what 
seems to us a very sensible as well as scholarly fashion. Then follow the 
articles properly indicated by the title: ‘‘The Homeric Doctrine of the 
Gods,” ‘The Homeric Doctrine of Sin, its Expiation and its Penalty,” 
“The Theology of Aéschylus,” “ The Theology of Sophocles.” 

No one can read this volume, or such a work as that of Plutarch, no- 
ticed in preceding pages, without a new and deeper impression of the 
truth that men destitute of the light of revelation are ‘“‘ a law unto them- 
selves,” 
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Memoir of Timothy Gilbert. By Justin D. Futton. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


“‘ Deacon Gilbert,” as he was usually styled,—according to the Puri- 
tanic habit of mind which magnifies the ecclesiastical above the secular— 
was an Abolitionist; and the supreme importance of the slavery ques- 
tion above every other political and social issue of our time made 
him better known in that than in any other character. His biographer 
has accordingly placed upon the title-page as a motto, “The grandest 
Abolitionist in Boston,” words written of him by an agent in search of 
fugitive slaves. But he was honorably known also by his labors to give 
the gospel to the poor of Boston, especially by the free religious services 
of the Tremont Temple, an engraved view of which fronts the volume, 
together with a portrait that must be pronounced an excellent likeness. 

When the Tremont Theatre was for sale he assumed the chief respon- 
sibility of its purchase and conversion into a place of worship: and 
when it was destroyed by fire, he again staked his property and credit 
on the rebuilding, He never shrunk from the enterprise until he found 
himself unable to sustain the weight alone. There the gospel has been 
preached to great congregations, for the poor and the stranger are wel- 
comed “ without money and without price.” 

Mr. Fulton’s memoir gives the essential facts though not always in 
the most lucid order, and with an occasional lapse, as when on page 
156 he says Dr. Hague’s biblical argument on slavery “ has remained un- 
controverted.” A reply was made by the Rev Thomas Meredith, and 
the last reprint of Dr. Hague’s essay contained a brief rejoinder. The 
memoir gives an interesting view of Mr, Gilbert’s personal and religious 
character. The style is sometimes negligent and hurried, but is sur- 
charged with the earnestness of a warm and sympathetic interest in the 
subject. 


4 


Prayers of the Ages, compiled by CarouiInE 8. WuiTmARSH. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 


The contents of this tasteful volume are arranged under three divis- 
ions: Heathen and Mohammedan Prayers; Opinions and Instructions 
concerning Prayer; and a series of prayers and meditations selected 
from the Christian Fathers, from medieval writers and the Reformers, 
and from various modern authors. It will be seen that the selections 
are extremely varied in character, ranging from Pagan to Papist, from 
the mystic faith of the highest catholic orthodoxy to the most radical 
dissent from the historical Christian creeds. On one page are prayers 
and praises addressed to the Redeemer, on another a series of laudatory 
allusions to him which are even shocking to Christian ears. We are 
happy to say that the latter constitute but a very minute exception to 
the general character of the volume, which is interesting and instructive 
in a high degree. 
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Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Warp Breecuer. Phono- 
graphically Reported. New York: Charles Scribne. & Co. 


A volume of extemporaneous prayers, reported without the knowledge 
of their author, is an extraordinary contribution to religious literature. 
The Rev. Doctor John Marsh, having felt special enjoyment in the devo- 
tional exercises at the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, conceived the idea 
of preserving them for his own spiritual benefit. For this purpose he 
employed a phonographer to report them; and subsequently suggested 
publishing some of them for the good of others. This has been done 
with Mr. Beecher’s consent. We can hardly criticise prayers thus 
written. They are, generally speaking, expressive of deep reverence, 
and tenderness. But we cannot say, as some have said, that they’ either 
express or imply a stricter faith in the distinctive doctrines of the gospel 
than his sermons do. On the contrary, we think the prayers, in that 
respect, a very fitting counterpart to the sermons, as indeed they should 
be. ¥ 


The Guardian Angel. By OutveER WeENDELL Homes. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Regarded as a picture of life and character in a New England village, 
this last production of Dr. Holmes must take a high rank among recent 
fictions. But most of our readers will be interested in it from its charac- 
ter as a vehicle of the author's opinions and prejudices on religion. Dr. 
Holmes has more than once intimated his belief that what Christian the- 
ology and the Christian Scriptures call sem is in a great part the result of 
morbid hereditary predispositions, for which men deserve pity rather 
than blame. Disease and ignorance, with him, account (he would not 
say for all, but) for an indefinitely large proportion of what passes for 
wickedness. This general theory is conceived in the present exposi- 
tion under a novel form. The hypothesis is suggested that a man’s an- 
cestors may personally inhabit his body, which may thus in fact contain 
a number of distinct personalities, influencing by turns his action, and 
sometimes struggling for supremacy of influence over him. It follows of 
course that for us to say with the New Testament that “the wrath of 
God is revealed against all wngodliness and unrighteousness of men,” is 
to say that “it is wicked in them to live.” This condenses his view of 
the sum of orthodox anthropology. (p. 112.) 

Orthodox believers are of course represented, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, as hateful or contemptible. Dr. Holmes has of course a right to 
his own opinions on these matters, and if he sees good to expound them 
in a work of fiction, that is no more than many have done in advocacy 
of orthodox views. But a didactic, and still more a polemic fiction, is 
justly liable to other than literary criticism. 


The Sabbath at Home. An TIilustrated Religious Magazine for the 
Family. American Tract Society, Boston. Two dollars a year. 
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The January number begins the second volume of this periodical, 
which has proved highly successful. We can heartily recommend it as 
a magazine for the family. 


The Edinburgh Review for October has articles on, 1. The Napoleon 
Correspondence, 2. Codification, 3. The Christians of Madagascar, 4. 
Trades’ Unions, 5. Miss Edgeworth—her Life and Writings, 6. Amend- 
ment of the Anglican Rubric, 7. The late Thomas Drummond, 8. The 
Session and its Sequel. The review is published by the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, 140 Fulton street, New York, Terms, $4 a year,— 
with three other reviews (the North British, the Quarterly and the West- 
minster) $12. Any three reviews $10. The same publishers issue 
Blackwood’s Magazine at the same price, singly; with four reviews $15; 
with three $13, with two $10. 


Considerable matter prepared for this number is necessarily postponed, 
including notices of the following publications :— 


Italian Journeys. By W.D. Howe.is. New York: Hurd & Houghton. [Racy.] 

The Turk and the Greek: or Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, Greece, and 
the Isles of Greece. By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Hurd & Houghton. [Valuable.] 

Opportunity ; a Novel. By ANNE MoncuRE CRANE. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

No Thoroughfare. By CHARLES DickENs and WILKIE CoLuins. Being the Extra Chist- 
mas Number of Every Saturday, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts. By his Son Epmunp Quincy. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. [Of great interest and permanent value.] 

The Duty and Discipline of Extemporany Preaching. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. [Valuable.] . 

A Romance of the Republic. By L. MaRtA CHILD. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Isit I? A Book for Eevery Man. A Companion to “ Why Not? A Book for Every Wo- 
man.” By Prof. Horatio Rosinson Stone, M.D., of Boston, Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Woman's Rights. By Rev. Joun Topp, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Poetical’ Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. [Diamond edition.] 

Early and Late Papers Hitherto Uncollected. By W1tt1AM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Publications of CHARLES ScriBNER & Co., No. 654 Broadway, 
New York. [Will be sent to any address or application.] 

The Book of Genesis. Revised forjthe American Bible Union. 

Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyl. By JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With Illustrations. 
{Very beautiful.] 

The Positive Philosophy. An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Amherst College, and before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the University of Vermont. By 
A. P. Peasopy, D. D., LL. D., Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 














Xa 





INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Public Lectures for the Defence of Christianity according to History and 
‘Doctrine. By Dr. C. A. G. v. Zerschwitz. Leipsic, 1866. Second Edition.) 
In the October number of this Quarterly we called attention to Dr. 
Luthardt’s “Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Christi- 
anity,” and expressed our gratification at the rapid sale of such a work in 
Germgny. It is equally gratifying to know that the Apologetic lectures 
of Dr. Zerschwitz, named above, were heard with delight by large audi- 
tories in Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Basle, and have already reached a 
second edition. We look upon it, indeed, as a very significant and 
encouraging fact, that the ablest defenders of the Christian religion in 
the literary world, are planting themselves more and more firmly on 
what is central and vital in that religion. For this there are many and 
cogent reasons. The foes of Christianity care but little in reality about 
the outworks; their deepest hostility is to the heart of the system, to 
the doctrines and facts which distinguish it from all other religions, and 
above all, to its supernatural character, centered in the Person and 
work of Christ. If these supernatural facts can be verified they will lose 
their interest in assaulting the rest. Moreover, a discussion and defense 
of the vital truths of Christianity may be made, as in the volumes of 
Luthardt and Zerschwitz, edifying as well as instructive; they may be 
made to appeal to the heart and conscience as well as to the understand- 
ing. And still further, such discussions are adapted, not only to scholars, 


1 Zur Apologie des Christenthums nach Geschichte und Lehre. Oeffentliche Vorlesungen. 
von Carl Adolph Gerhard v. Zerschwitz,.. Leipzig, 1866. (pp. xii. 414.) 
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but also to people of ordinary intelligence who cannot appreciate the 
value of nice philological distinctions. 

The lectures of Dr. Zerschwitz treat, in the first place, of the decay 
of religious faith in the people of Greece and Rome, of the decay of the 
national religion of ancient Judaism, of the historical preparation for the 
entrance of Christianity into the world, of its relation to the growth of 
human culture and of other anti-biblical systems, which men have tried 
to substitute for it, of Rationalism, Pantheism, and Materialism as self- 
destructive,—and, in the second place, of the biblical view of man accord- 
ing to body, soul, and spirit, of freedom and necessity in man, of holiness 
and love in God, of Divine revelation, its idea, course, and forms, of the 
kingdom of the world and the kingdom of God, of grace and calling, of 
the Son of God in humiliation and the atonement, of the Son of Man in 
exaltation and glory, and of death or the loss of man on earth. These 
topics are discussed in a style which is vigorous, direct, and earnest. 


Godand Nature. By Hermann Ulrici. Second Revised Edition. Leip- 
sic, 1866.1 This is a remarkably comprehensive exhibition of the a pos- 
teriort argument for the being of God. In his preface to the first edition, 
the author remarks: ‘“ A more exact title of the work, which I herewith 
lay before the public, would have been: Nature and God. For it is 
nature and the investigation of nature, from which the treatise proceeds ; 
it is the results of natural science in recent times, on which it builds; it 
is the principles, the fundamental ideas, and presuppositions of natural 
science, which it labors especially to explain and rectify, and from which 
it draws its conclusions. The title is, therefore, anticipatory ; it refers 
not to the course of the investigation, but to its result, namely: that God 
is the creative author of nature and the absolute presupposition of natu- 
ral science.” In the first section of this exhaustive work we have an 
examination of the ontology of natural science, discussing the questions 
respecting matter and atoms; force, substance, and law; physical and 
chemical forces; the forces of light, warmth, magnetism, and electri- 
city ; the vital force and organism; and psychical power, soul and body. 
In the second section we have an examination of the doctrine of natural 
science in respect to cosmology, discussing the various theories as to the 
process by which the system of suns and the whole universe were built ; 
the process and stages of the earth’s formation; the origination of the first 
organisms; and the stages of organic creation with its principal types. 
In the third section God is shown to be necessarily presupposed by the 
ontology and cosmology of natural science; the existence of atoms, the 
centralization of masses, and the action of world-forming forces presup- 
pose his original being and power; while the ideas of law in nature, of 
order in nature, of adaptation in beings and wants to an end, together 
with the existence and character of psychical power, especially of the 
human soul, prove the existence of God. In the fourth section, God is 
proved to be the necessary presupposition of natural science. And in 


1 Gott und die Nature. Von Dr. Hermann Ulrici. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 
zig, 1866. (pp. xvi. 770.) 
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the fifth section we find a speculative examination of the idea of God, 
and of his relation to nature and to mankind. The last two sections are 
fully as interesting and suggestive as any of the preceding, but we have 
not space to give a view of the course of thought. Dr. Ulrici has under- 
taken to treat in a thorough manner a great subject, and his work will 
repay careful study. The materials which it uses are ample and well- 
selected, the analysis is comprehensive and natural, the style is vigorous, 
direct, and clear, and the conclusions are, for the most part, just. Yet, 
there are many things in the book to which we cannot yield our assent. 
When it is supposed, e. g., that the famous skull of the Neanderthal, the 
bones of men discovered in several other localities, and the traces of great 
antiquity in the lake-villages of Switzerland, show that mankind has 
existed on the earth for upwards of twenty thousand years, it may be 
doubted whether the verdict of natural science to that effect has yet 
been given. And when it is admitted that, according to the voice of 
natural science, the soul of man is dependent on its union with a body-for 
consciousness (though not for essential being), we are unable to admit 
that science has any particular right to be heard on the question, or that 
it has given any decided answer to it. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. 

Levi Andrews, (70 yrs.,) Chatham Co., N. C., 
November 21 

Jacob Bailey, (77 yrs.,) Beloit, Wis., Oct. 21. 

G. W. Bryant, Natchez, Miss., Oct. 8. 

Samuel iE Churchill, (61 yrs.,) Gwinnett Co., 
Ga., September 18. 

A. H. Cole, (54 yrs. .) Adrian, Mich., Oct. 27. 

Jacob M. Cox, (67 yrs.,) Jennings Co., Ind., 
Sept. 15. 

Konrad A. Fleischmann (55 yrs.,) Philadel- 
hia, Pa., October 15. 
Forbes, (72 yrs.,) Camden Co., N. C., 

8. 

John I. Fulton, (69 yrs.,) Tecumseh, Mich., 
November 10. 

William Grizzle, Bowman, Ky., aa 3. 

H. M. Howie, Scotland, IIl., 

T. A. Morton, Carondelet, Mo. “Sept 

Dyer A. Nichols, (64 yrs.,) Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 6. 

E. I. Owens, D. D., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4. 

William L. Picknell, North Springfield, Vt., 
October. 

Jesse Seal, (59 yrs.,) Coffeeville, Texas, Aug. 
14, 


Evan 


Ira W. Simpson, i yrs.,) Springville, N. Y., 
October 13. 

J. B. Smith, M. D., (49 yrs.,) New Orleans, 
La., October 1 

Stephen Taylor, Alton, Ill., Sept. 29. 





J. H. Walden, 4 ” Brockport, N. Y., 
September 2 

Samuel Wheeler. (56 yrs.,) South Butler, 
N. Y., October 1. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 
Stephen D. Anderson, Hanover Co., Va., Sept. 
G. W. Armes, North Fairfax, Vt., Nov. 20. 
Samuel D. Ashley, North Stratford, N. H., 
December 3. 
J.B. ia Port Jefferson, (L. I.,) N. Y.,Sept. 


James Broil, Hays’ Creek, Ill., Se S 8. 

James W. Brown, Waynesville, Oct. 17. 

Joseph C. Buchanan, Scotch Plaine, RB. ds, 
October 1. 

Adam Chambers, East Mendon, N. Y., Nov. 7. 

G. W. Childers, Spring Hill, Ks. Aug. 29. 

John Clark, Hanover Co., Va., Sept 

Elisha Corey, Canterbury, et. 16. 

J. T. Craig, Northfield, 4 Sept 25. 

ene fick, East Providence, R. I., Oct. 


Henry Tist, Antioch, Lake Co., Ill., Nov. 16. 
Charles T. Floyd, Upper Alton, Ill. , Sept. 25. 
A. J. Frost, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

L. W. P. Gilbert, Hazel Dell, Ill., Nov. 16. 
Albert Gladwin, ‘Essex, Conn., Nov. 20. 
Geurge W. Goines, Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 17. 
I. C. Graves, Springfield, IIL, Oct. 12. 
Thomas Green, Tuscarora, N. Y., Sept. 25. 
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E. Groat, Port Huron, Mich., Oct. 3. 

William C. Gunn, Springfield, N. Y., Nov. 7. 

T. D. Hammond, ‘Coventry, Pa., Nov. 7. 

Samuel F. Hancock, Newport, R. L, Nov. 20. 

J. A. Head, Cegar Creek, Ky., Nov. 16. 

Thos. Herbert, 

A. Hitchcock, Ottawa, Ks., Oct. 22, 

J. E. Hopper, Fredericton, N. B. 

B. R. Jackson, Dog River, Ala. 

J. P. Johnson, Scandia, Minn., Oct. 20. 

H. Julius, Walshville, Il. 

George Kline, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6. 

M. M. Landrum, Antioch, Ga., Nov. 3. 

J, H. Larter, Springville, Ind., Oct. 12. 

E. H. Lawrence, Antioch, Morgan Co., 
December 8. 

James Lingo, Musselfork, Mo., Sept. 22. 

Joseph Lingo, Musselfork, Mo., Sept. 15. 

A. J. Lyon, Delaware, Ohio, Dee. 5. 


Alexander McDonald, Seaforth, Ont., Nov. 22. 


Cleophas Monjeau, York, N. Y,, Nov. 7. 

Charles D. Morris, Toledo, Ohio, eg 2. 

James Morris, Lewis, Iowa, Nov 

Robert E. Nei hbor, ‘St. Shean, “TL, 1. 10. 

W.'. Owens, Palestine, W. Va., Oct. 

John Packer, Fort Madison, Iowa, — et 

James Patrick, Mapleton, Iowa, Sept. 4. 

W. T. B. Pierce, el River, Allen Co., IIL, 
Sept. 11. 

Thomas J. Pilcher, Elim, Ga., Nov. 15. 

J. H. Price, Mt. Zion, Clinton Co., Mo., Oct. 

Brayton Reckard, Ell River, Ill., Nov. 23. 

8. E. Reid, Stockton, Cal., Oct. 6. 

Peter Ritter, Attica, N. Y., Sept. 19. 


Danl. Roberts, Whiteville Grove, N.C., Dec. 1. 


Henry Roberson, Springfield, Ill., Oct. 14. 

N. W. Rowell, Dog River, Ala. 

Volney A. Sage, Clyde, N.Y. , Aug, 24. 

E. G. Selby, Palestine, W. Va., Oct. 28. 

Merritt Simpson, Rising Sun, Ind., Oct. 13. 

Thomas F. Smith, Damascus, Pa., Nov. 9. 

Daniel O. Stiles, Rock Creek, Ind. , Aug. 3. 

C. K. Stribling, ‘Acton, Texas, Sept. 15. 

M. O. Stribling, Friendship, La., Oct. 7. 

C. D. Swett, Alfred, Me., fe t. 17. 

A.V. Timpany, Brantford, Ont., Oct. 13. 

E. L. Van Allen, Gienville, N. Y., Sept. 26. 

Edward Van Fradenburgh, Richfield, m2. 
Oct. 16. 

J. L. Watson, Canton, Pa., Oct. 25. 

A. F. Willard, Hebron, Ks., Oct. 12. 

Arnold B. Williams, Goldsboro, N. C., Oct. 19 

John P. Wills, Philadel hia, Pa., Sept. 30. 

George Winfield, Petersburg, Va., Nov. 10. 

L. L. Wood, Ogdensburg, 4 2 Sep t. 12. 

W. C. Woods, Fayettevi le, N. 7. Sept. 26. 

W. J. Wooten, Dahlonega, Ga., Sept. 29. 

Jeremiah Wright, Boston, Oct. 13. 


Churches Organized. 


Clark Centre, Ill., (Auburn ch.,) Nov. 18. 
Cross Roads, Brown Co., Ill. 7% ug. 
Minonk, Ill, (German,) Se 

Gibraltar Farm, Ill., Sept. zi 6 
Walshville, Ill. 

Lanark, Ill., Nov. 13. 

New Hope, Jersey Co., Ill., Sept. 22. 
Laporte, Ind.. (colored,) Sept. 24, 

Rising Sun, Ind., Oct. 13. 

Rockfield, Ind., Nov. 4. 


ondonderry, N. H., Nov. 20. 


Ga., 
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Nashua, Iowa, Sept. 19. 

Viola, Iowa, Nov. 16. 

Benton Co., Iowa, Dec. 4. 

Abilene, Ks, Sept. 27. 

Solomon City, s., Sept. 28. 

Washington, Ks., Sept. . 

Ray’s Creek, Ks., Nov. 8. 

Downingville, Ky., Nov. 18. 

Hustonville, Ky. , Oct. 11. 

Graham's fck’'l House, Bullitt Co. , Ky., Oct. 26, 
North Bellingham, Mass., Oct. 13. 

Alpena, Mich., Oct. 27. 

Good Thunder’s Ford, Minn., Sept. 8. 
Pedler’s Grove, Minn., Sept. 

Greenleaf, Minn., Oct. 20. 

Tom’s River, N. J., Oct. 

Newark, N. J., (Mt. cue ch.,) Nov. 27. 
West Hoboken, N. J., (German,) Nov. 25. 
Lockland, Ohio, Dee. 8. 

Doylestown, Pa., Dec. 5. 

Sorbertown, Pa., (East Union ch.,) Dec. 3. 
Lexington, Va., (colored,) Sept. 22. 
Christiansbur, 
Fredericton, eB B., od _ ) Se t. 23. 

South Musquash and Dipper Harbor, N. B. 


Sept. 
Sable River, x 8., (2d . — 20. 
Mt. Bridges, Ont., ‘Sept. 2 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 


San Francisco, Cal., ) Conn, Squ mere 8. 
East Lyme, (Niantic Conn. om 

Noank, Conn., Dec. 1 

Washington, D. C., iain chapel.) Nov. 3. 
Belvidere, Ill. (2d ch.,) Sept. 1 

Gardner, Ill., Oct. Ist. 

Carlisle, Ti. , Oct. 20. 

Clinton, Ill, Dee. 1. 

Andalusia, Rock Island Co., Ill., Oct. 
Bushnell, McDonongh Co., Ill., Oct. 18. 
Elgin, Ill, (colored,) Aug. 

Hays’ Creek, Ill., (colored Sept. 5. 
Kewannee, IL, Oct. 16. 

Nine Mile, Perry Oo. Ill. , Oct. 

Orion, Henry Co., Iil., Oct. 13. 

Quincy, Ill., _{eslared,) Sept 15. 
Walshville, Ill., Sept. 1 

Rochester, Ind., Oct. 6. 

Cambridge, Ind. , Nov. 10. 

Delaware Centre, Iowa, Sept. 22. 
Harrisburg, Iowa, Dee. 8. 

Marysville, Iowa, (Forest Home - ae 17 
Cambridge, Mass., (1st ch.,) Dec. 2 

Roxbury, Mass., (mission chapel,) Nov. iz. 
Springfield, Mass. \ ann st.,) Dec. 18. 
Troy, Mo., Nov. 17. 

Sand Ridge, N. 7 Nov. 27. 
Woodbury, N. J., Sept 19. 

Camden, N. J., , Broadway chapel,) Nov. 3. 
Patterson, N. Y -, Oct. 

Geneva, N. 

Lisbon, Ohio, Dee. 1. 

Davisville, Pa., Dec. 26. 

Blakely, Pa., Nov. 28. 

Allentown, Pa., Nov. 17. 

Holmesburg, (Bhiladelphia, Pa., Nov. 28. 
Scranton, Pa., 

Port Perry, “hy ent 29. 

Woodstock, Ont., Oct. 13. 

Selkirk, Ont., Oct. 27. 

Coquerell, Ont., Nov. 20. 
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THE THEANTHROPIC LIFE OF CHRIST. 


iw incarnation is the central fact in Christianity. At this point 
the Life entered into the sphere of humanity and a new course of 
development was originated. The Second Man, the Lord from heav- 
en, here takes his place in history. It is perhaps more common to 
look to the cross as the centre of Christianity; and it is certain that 
the incarnation would not of itself have wrought out the salvation of 
men without the death of Jesus. His crucifixion was the culmination 
at least of his atoning service. But then the atonement was not the 
whole of his work. The Life must also be manifest in human flesh. 
The incarnation was the condition precedent to the new nature im- 
parted in regeneration. The salvation of the redeemed could only be 
a brotherhood with the first born, and must consist in being con- 
formed to his image. Their spiritual life is not the purely divine life 
but the theanthropic life of the Son of God; it is Christ in us, the 
hope of glory. We are members of his body; we are branches of the 
vine. It is doubtful, moreover, whether the sufferings of Christ could 
have been an. atonement for the sins of men, if he had not suffered in 
the nature of man. Whether some other method of saving sinners 
was possible or not, the method actually employed of substitutionary 
suffering presupposes a common nature between man and his Re- 


deemer, All the redeeming acts on which salvation was to be 
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grounded, depended upon his participating in human nature.’ 
Taking now this comprehensive view, it will be seen that the mani- 
festation of God in the flesh was the germinal root, the central fact, 
in the purpose and accomplishment of human redemption. 

The incarnation was rendered possible by the fact that man was 
originally created in the image of God. We could not conceive of the 
divine entering and dwelling in the brute nature; it could not be mani- 
fested in a nature unlike, not kindred to, its own. But the spirit of 
man was formed. by its Creator with himself as its model; hence a 
union of the divine and human natures was possible. “ Great is the 
mystery of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh.” How this 
mystery took its place as a fact we cannot explain. How did these 
two natures, the divine and the human, come together, and how do 
they stand related in the person of Christ ? 

The difficulty would not be removed by a denial of his divine na- 
ture, so long as it is admitted that he preéxisted in some nature be- 
fore he came in the flesh; for it is just as inexplicable to our under- 
standings that any two natures should be united in one person as that 
the divine and human should be so united. The latter also is the fact, 
for that he did exist as a divine being before his assumption of our 
nature is his own testimony concerning himself to the world. He 
was before his incarnation with God and was God, and in his incarna- 
tion he was God manifest in the flesh. 

That the human is capable of the divine, the finite of the infinite, 
in so far as these co-existed in the person of Christ, cannot be success- 
fully denied on the ground of reason. The mind can form no such 
conceptions of the nature of the union as would give importance to 
any doubt or denial of the possibility of it. The denial cannot be 
made totaliter, since the union may exist only secundum quid. To 
deny of any thing, taken as a whole, what is affirmed to be true of it 
in some respects, is a logical fallacy only too common, alas! in theo- 
logical controversy. But if the denial professes to be made in the same 
sense in which the union of the two natures is held, the objector will 
be found incompetent to make good or even to make comprehensible 
the grounds of his denial. For in what respect is the union asserted ? 
The Scriptures teach nothing on the subject, and Christian theology 
is equally silent. The two natures exist in one person without confu- 
sion and without separation, but there is no attempt made to define 
the interior relations which these sustain to each other; it is out of 
the reach of human investigation. Unity of the personality in du- 
plexity of the nature, is the fact revealed; but this is not a mode of 


1 Nitzsch, System of Doctrines, 2 128. 
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explaining the incarnation, but the incarnation itself. The Son of 
God took on him the nature of man and thus became Christ Jesus ; but 
he was no duality of persons. The divine and human were not joined 
together in him in a mechanical manner, existing side by side. We 
cannot conceive of him as having two distinct minds, finite and infi- 
nite, or as possessing a two-fold consciousness. Oneness and contin- 
uity of conscious existence constitute our idea of an individual. It is 
true that we may sometimes speak of the deity of Christ alone, some- 
times of his humanity alone; but this is only a logical distinction, a 
distinction in thought. The Son of God and the Son of Man was one 
person, Jesus Christ; but the nature of the union, its conditions and 
effects, are beyond our means of explaining or comprehending. 

Thus far we have taken it for granted that ia his higher nature he 
was truly and properly God and the second person in the Trinity, and 
that in his human nature he was truly and properly man, having a 
mortal body and a reasonable soul, but without the common taint of 
sin. All this we may safely assume as undoubtedly true and capable 
of easy proof from the Scriptures; and with these preliminaries set- 
tled, we are prepared for the subject of this article: Tue THEan- 
THROPIC LIFE OF CHRIST. 

With his life in its historical aspects we have nothing to do, our 
aim being to treat of it in its theanthropic conditions alone. The latter 
we regard as the proper introduction to any right conception of the 
historical life of Christ. The truth that he is God-man must be pre- 
supposed in order to secure the proper point from which to view his 
life as a full and harmonious whole. The literature of our times 
plainly shows how impossible is the attempt to write the life of Christ 
and not do violence to the simple portraiture of him in the Gospels, 
when either the divine side or the human side of his manifestation is 
held exclusively in view. The divine in him was revealed under hu- 
man conditions and the human was penetrated with the divine; and 
hence when we hear those who profess to portray his life, crying at 
the outset, Behold the Man, or, Behold the God, we expect to find 
the representation partial and one-sided. The problem cannot be 
solved with one of the factors left out. Indeed the life of Christ as 
apprehended in the Christian consciousness will never be written by 
the pen of the biographer, but must be unfolded rather in the devel- 
opment of redeemed humanity. 

We begin with the cautious remark of Dr. Ripley,’ 


What this humiliation of the Son of God involved in all its extent as 


1 Notes on Mark, xiii. 34. 
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to his higher nature, we never can know upon earth. It is not, there- 


fore, surprising that questions are suggested by certain passages of Scrip- 
ture which cannot be satisfactorily answered. 


I. His divine nature was manifested under human limitations and 
conditions. The determinateness which his human nature had-al- 
ready received at birth through union with the Godhead, did not ex- 
clude its own peculiar development. The finiteness and. laws of 
growth of his human faculties were not abrogated by the divine hav- 
ing been incarnated in him.’ Hence it follows that his divinity must 
have been manifested in conformity with his human nature. The 
divine knowledge and divine will in him revealed themselves in his 
human existence. Wonderful indeed must have been the first open- 
ing of his child-life, and yet not perhaps out of nature! How early 
he came to the full consciousness of himself as the divine-human, we 
never can determine. Was he always conscious in his higher nature, 
even while in the womb of Mary? Was he, even while a little 
child, in the free use and exercise of his divine attributes? The dif- 
ficulty in an affirmative answer to these inquiries would be, that this 
would seem inconsistent with the union of the two natures in one per- 
son. We are told that he “grew in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” There was a gradual unfolding of his faculties 
of knowledge. If his divine knowledge was not brought wholly into 
the sphere of the human, it must at least have been held in connection 
with the human ; that is, it must be understood as being in part only 
potential. It is specially important to observe here that he was not 
dependent on human sources, at least in the ordinary way, for his 
knowledge of divine things. He must have learned to read as other 
Jewish children, but his doctrine came to him neither from his 
mother nor from the schools of his time. At twelve years of age we 
find him in the midst of the doctors, both hearing and asking them 
questions, and he was at that time distinctly conscious of his Messiah- 
ship. “ Wist ye not,” he said, “that I must be about my Father’s bu- 
siness?” As to the manner in which his divine nature and his mis- 
sion as the Redeemer realized themselves in his consciousness, we 
may suppose that there was a gradual development in perfect accord- 
ance with the laws of human life, partly by his immediate intuition of 
divine truth and partly by his spiritual separateness from the sinful 
world; but perhaps our entire mode of conceiving the subject in- 
volves in it some inconsistency. 

Before passing from this point, let us inquire whether the method 


1 Nitzsch System of Doctrine, 3 129. 
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of interpretation sometimes resorted to with respect to certain diffi- 
cult places in the Gospels, viz., that Christ speaks of himself here in 
his human nature only or in his divine nature only, is at all admissi- 
ble. For we have seen that he himself did not exist in this manner. 
He was not two-fold but one person. It is true that at times one side 
of his complex being was more prominently manifested than the other, 
yet one did not exist separate and independent of the other. The 
activity of the two natures was in some way mutually modified. As 
an example of this mode of interpretation, take the passage, “Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father,” which is briefly dismissed with the remark, 
He is speaking here of his human nature, not his divine. The fact 
is, he was speaking of himself, not in part but in whole; and it is in- 
credible that he should use language with such ambiguity. But of 
this again. 


II. He was here in the condition of a servant ; that is, a servant to 
God. This was one element in his state of humiliation, the subordi- 
nation of himself to the Father. In the volume of the book it was 
written of him, “I delight to do thy will, O my God.” Of himself he 
said, ‘I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will but the 
will of him that sent me and to finish his work.” Being in the form, 
the condition, of God, and thinking it not robbery to be equal with 
God, he made himself of no reputation and took on him the form, the 
condition, of a servant and was made in the likeness of men. As to 
. the nature of this service, it is implied that he ceased to act from his 
own will and was subject to the will of the Father. In this state of 
humiliation and dependence on the Father, the following particulars 
seem clearly involved :— 

(i.) He came not into the world of himself. He was sent by the 
Father. He himself testifies, “I proceeded forth and came from 
God; neither came I of myself but he sent me.” His coming was his 
own voluntary act, for there is oneness of will in the Godhead, but it 
was proper that he should also be sent and his work be assigned him 
by the authority of God. 

(ii.) He did nothing of himself. He acted by delegated right. 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do.” “TI can of mine own self do nothing.” “I do nothing of myself, 
but he that sent me is with me.” As the Son he could not act apart 
from the Father, and yet he must act in dependence on him. In 
working miracles he did indeed make use of his own power, but that 
power was not put forth at his own will, but he waited on the permis- 
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sion of the Father. This permission or will of God was probably 
made known to him not by communication from without but from 
within in some way, for he refers to the Father that dwelt in him as 
the source of his works and his words. . 

(iii.) He taught nothing of himself. His doctrine was not his own, 
but his that sent him. 


As the Father hath taught me, I speak these things. . . . The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; the Father that sent 
me, he gave me a commandment, what I should say and what I should 
speak. . . . Whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said 
untome sol speak. . . . Ihave given unto them the words which 
thou gavest me, and they have received them.” 


He taught therefore by commandment. He revealed to the world 
only so much as it pleased the Father to make known. 

(iv.) He knew nothing of himself. In what respect, if any, this 
remark should be limited, we do not know; but it is certain that it 
must be applied to the sphere of all things comprehended within his 
mission. It was necessary that there should be some facts not com- 
municated to him, in order to complete his subjection to God. Here 
comes in the passage already mentioned, “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the Father.” This we take 
literally. He was here in a state of self-abasement; he was depend- 
ent in all things on the will of the Father. Hence what he knew, in 
the sphere of revelation, he knew at the will of the Father; and it 
was not given to him, while here on earth, to know the times and 
seasons, which the Father had put in his own power. This limita- 
tion, however, does not probably now exist in his state of exaltation, 
but was peculiar to the term of his obedience. Here comes in also 
his prayer in the garden, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” If by the cup here we are to understand, as many do, his 
suffering of death on the cross, the prayer is indeed inexplicable; for 
he came into the world for that very purpose, and could not be sup- 
posed to be ignorant of the necessity of his death. But if the cup 
which he prayed might pass, was his agony in the garden, that mys- 
tery of divine sorrow, we can easily see that the necessity for that 
may have been hidden from him. He was being made perfect through 
suffering; but if it could be consistent with the Father’s will, he 
would fain have passed by untasted the cup of that dreadful hour. 
This limitation of knowledge explains also his dependence on the ex- 
ercise of prayer. Prayer is the expression of dependence and want, 
the resort of the needy and the unknowing; and while prayer must 
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have partaken more fully in Christ than in others of simple commu- 
nion with God, yet that he did also offer the prayer of the destitute, 
that he experienced the need sometimes of special divine direction and 
help, is evident, especially from Hebrews v. 7, where it is said, that he, 
in the days of his flesh, “offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared.” 

No objection can be reasonably drawn from such facts against his 
supreme divinity. These facts belong to his state of humiliation ; 
and to adduce, as opposed to the existence of a higher nature in him, 
the conditions of his complex nature, is most illogical trifling. Before 
he came in the flesh he was equal with God; the Father was greater 
than. he in the flesh; now again he is reinvested with the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world was. 


III. He was here subject to trials and temptations. To this his hu- 
man nature was an indispensable condition. We know that God can- 
not be tempted of evil. Having in himself infinite fulness and abso- 
lute blessedness, and withal being perfectly holy, evil can be no motive 
to him. But the Son, when he was manifested in the human condi- 
tion could be tempted and must needs be tempted. By virtue of the 
human side of his nature, he was capable of being affected with all 
human feelings, such as do not involve human imperfection. He 
could hunger and thirst and be weary; he could desire and hope and 
fear ; he was subject to the alternations of pleasure and displeasure, joy 
and grief; he was capable of friendship and affection; he learned 
obedience by the things he suffered ; in a word he was in all essentials 
like one of us. Temptation could appeal to him, as it can to us. 
And as he was truly and actually capable of temptation, so was he truly 
and actually tempted. Satan did not merely make a show of tempt- 
ing him, it was not in appearance but in fact. He sinned not, because 
of the perfection of his virtue. It is true that participation in divinity 
would seem to have necessitated a holy development of the life of Jesus, 
yet it was not a necessity of compulsion but one acting in entire har- 
‘mony with the laws of human freedom. Hence his divinity did not 
exclude the possibility of his being subjected to the test of evil. How 
could he be really touched with the feeling of our infirmities, if he 
was not really tempted in all points like as we are tempted, sin ex- 
cepted? But it may be asked whether his divinity excluded at the 
same time the possibility of his sinning, of his yielding to the tempta- 
tion. It would seem so. We are not prepared to concede with some 
that he was capable of sinning under temptation. Such a conception 
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should be as u.terly abhorrent to our reason as it is to our feelings. 
How could the divine, even when participating in the finite and sub- 
ject to human conditions, come under the power of evil? If it be 
asked, How then could it be tempted? we answer, The divine in the 
Son of God was not tempted, but he, the divine-human, was the subject 
of the temptation. Was it then the human nature in him alone that 
was tempted? We answer as before, No! it was he, the divine- 
human, who suffered, being tempted. His human was the necessary 
condition to his exposure to exil; but we must neither divide the 
person nor confound the natures. The temptation, it is enough to 
know, though real, came to him from without and remained wholly 
without; it never became an internal temptation to him. It was 
proved, not here alone but through the whole of his life, according 
to his saying, that the prince of this world came and had nothing in 
him ; found in him “‘no point of tangency for evil.” 


IV. He suffered death. Death to him was the same as death to us, 
viz., the separation of the soul from the body. “Father,” he cried, 
“into thy hands I commit my spirit.” Death is not the extinction of 
being nor a sleep of the soul. But how did death affect his divine 
nature? The same as his human spirit, for they were inseparably 
conjoined. The human spirit entered into direct union with the di- 
vine in him, and death merely separated him as thus constituted 
from the human body. Did then his divine nature suffer in death? 
This question is not answered by predicating the impossibility of the 
existence of pain and sorrow in deity, for Christ did not then exist as 
pure deity. He himself suffered, being what he was, the divine- 
human in one person. Since the union of the two natures was not 
formal but real, a life-union, the presumption is that the divine in 
Christ participated with the human in his suffering. Against this 
presumption we cannot conceive of any thing that reason is competent 
to allege, and the Scriptures are silent. While therefore we may not 
feel authorized to teach the suffering of the divine, we cannot allow 
any argument to be drawn from an assumption to the contrary. 

But since the theanthropic life of Christ was not limited to his 
state of subjection, we may advance a step further and affirm, 


V. Our nature was carried by him in a state of glorification to 
heaven, where it will forever exist in union with the divine. After 
his experience of death his body was laid in the grave, but his human 
soul was not separated from the divinity. The spirit of man pos- 
sesses immortality, and death can in no way reach or rob it of its 
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dowry. During the three days he, the divine-human, was in Para- 
dise, not yet however pleading for sinners. At the end of the three 
days he entered and re-animated the broken body, and thus, after his 
resurrection, remained on earth forty days, going in and out with the 
disciples and eating and drinking with them. His body was not yet 
glorified, for he needed to be raised in a natural body for the purpose 
of identification by the disciples; besides he did not exhibit the ap- 
pearances ascribed to the changed body; but when he ascended and 
’ the bright cloud received him out of their sight, his humanity was 
clothed with glory and death was swallowed up in victory. In this 
condition he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on High, as 
Head of the kingdom of God and Lord of the human race. All power 
on earth was given to him and all power in heaven,—angels, princi- 
palities and powers being made subject to him. Some at least of the 
limitations under which he existed here on earth have, in his heavenly 
state, passed forever away. Trial and suffering are no longer possi- 
ble to him. He is above the reach of death. Nor can we conceive 
that he now knows not the day or hour of the end, to which he himself 
conducts all things. “And he must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet.” This subduing of all includes the promised ul- 
timate triumph of the kingdom of God, the destruction of death or 
the resurrection of all human bodies which have been under the 
power of death, the judgment} and banishment of wicked men and 
devils, and the creation of new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

“Then cometh the end when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God even the Father; and then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him, that God may be all in all.” Truly in this passage 
the secret places of eternity are disclosed, and yet under a veil! 
Christ is now the Lord, but this authority was delegated to him by 
the Father, to be exercised by him until the consummation of his 
work as the Redeemer. Then his mediatorial reign over all will 
cease and the immediatorial reign of God will be resumed. And the 
Son also himself shall then be subject, will take again a place of 
subordination in a relation not precisely explained. Before his incarna- 
tion his position in the Godhead was that of an equal, but by virtue 
of his entrance into humanity he assumed the condition of a servant, 
and to a similar condition essentially he will return at the consumma- 
tion of his kingdom. When he left his throne in the Godhead to be- 
come incarnate, he left it not to return again forever and ever. Into 
the glory of the Father he has now again entered, but he will never 
retake his place of equal authority. His present Headship to the 
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church and his Lordship over the world and the angels is not a 
resumption of his equality with~God, since this exalted state was 
given to him by the Father as his recompense of reward. Nor do we 
know that his mediatorial reign is co-extensive with the entire uni- 
verse. But even his present government will come to an end. As to 
his position after that event Scripture says only that the Son will be 
subject. It is certain that he will still be the personal head of the 
church triumphant. His is an everlasting crown. But it will not then 
be a crown of power; he will not wield a sceptre of authority, but of ° 
truth and grace. Jesus will be forever the Prince in the house of 
God, having the glory of God ; but God, no longer mediately through 
his Son, but immediately, will hold the reins of empire. With what 
songs of praise will the Son be everlastingly surrounded, because he 
is subject! His self-sacrifice is eternal, even as his love. 

It has been supposed by some that the Son at the termination of his 
work as Saviour, will divest himself of his humanity and retire back 
into pure deity. But this seems directly contrary to the statement 
that the Son shall be subject. The church also, made like him, would 
be as a bride forsaken of her husband, if he did not dwell in his 
bodily presence forever with her. “TI will,” he says, “ that they also 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory which thou hast given me.” “ And so shall we be ever 
with the Lord.” . 

In this condition of glory he will be also the medium of communi- 
cation between the saints and the Father. Much was said by the old 
divines concerning the “ beatific vision of God;” but will he not be 
seen even in heaven by immortal eyes only in the Son, who is the 
image of the invisible God? ‘The distance between the Creator and 
the creature is and must remain forever infinite; but the gulf is 
bridged by God the Son. The spirit of man was at first made in the 
divine image, and in the resurrection his body shall be made in the 
likeness of the glorious body of Christ; so that in him God is allied 
to man and man is allied to God. The fulness of the Godhead dwells 
eternally in him and of that fulness shall all we receive. The pure 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne 
of God and the Lamb, shall flow perennially to the saved. The 
closing words of his prayer seem to announce their final destiny: “I 
have declared unto them thy name and will declare it.” He will de- 
clare the Father ; this revelation will be carried forward in a perpet- 
ual course of fulfilment. This is the ultimate and eternal object, the 
realization of the whole scheme of redemption. 
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CELSUS’ ATTACK UPON CHRISTIANITY. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 65.) 


EWS and Christians, consider: God, or God’s son neither did nor 
would come down to earth. Do you say his angels came? Were 
these angels gods, or a different race? Doubtless the latter—demons, 
probably. And them you worship. Now mark the inconsistency of 
your course. Heaven and its angels you worship, bitt its most ma- 
jestic and mighty parts, the sun and moon, the fixed stars and plan- 
ets, these you refuse to worship; as though the whole were God but 
the parts were not divine, as though the spirits that inspire blinded 
and perverse magicians who utter vague divinations were to be re- 
vered, but those objects which most display the divine glory and sub- 
serve human interests, most manifestly and eminently heavenly her- 
alds, were to be set at naught. This inconsistency has its peer in your 
theory of a resurrection. You expect God, as though he were a baker, 
to bring fire and bake the rest of the race, and that you only will abide, 
not only such of you as may then be alive, but also all your dead of 
previous generations rising from the earth with their own old bodies! 
Senseless hope of worms! What human soul would desire a putrid 
carcass? Indeed there are some of your own number who cannot 
accept this monstrous dogma. It is too obviously vicious, contempti- 
ble, and impossible. What body when utterly dissolved could return 
to its original nature,—to that very same constitution which it had 
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lost by corruption? ‘To this question since no good answer can be 
given, it is said, “ to God everything is possible.” But things disgrace- 
ful he cannot do, and contrary to nature he will not. Neither ought 
you to expect that which is the desire of a corrupt nature, for God 
cannot bring it to pass. He does not fulfil perverse and unnatural 
desires, but those which spring from a correct and right spirit. He 
can give eternal life to the soul, but corpses are more foul than excre- 
ment. Flesh full of that which may not even be named—to think 
that this shall be eternal is contrary to reason. God will not and 
cannot make it so, for he is the reason of all things and can there- 
fore do nothing contrary to reason, since this would be contrary to 
himself. How perverse the worship that takes such views of the 
divine spirit and of the human soul. 

But I pass to another feature. The Jews became a nation and 
passed laws adapted to their situation. These laws they still main- 
tain, their ancient cultus they still uphold. Herein they do like all 
other nations. Every nation perserves the ancestral institutions 
whatever they may chance to be. This seems to be best, not only be- 
cause different minds take different views, while it is necessary to 
public welfare that the public law be observed, but also because origi- 
nally the earth was doubtless allotted under the superintendence and 
direction of different invisible powers and principalities. Hence the 
customs originated under the guardianship of these beings, whatever 
their nature, ought not to be discarded. But you Christians—let me 
ask you whence you came, and whom you have as a framer of ances- 
tral laws? Those of you at least who are of Hebrew extraction must 
reply—“ No one, for even our teacher was a Jew, and we have revolted 
from the Jewish laws.” You Christians do not deserve the considera- 
tion due to the Jews; for unlike them you are not and never have 
been a nation. Your leader was not the founder of a nation, but an 
innovator. This distinction is justified by the testimony of Herodo- 
tus, who gives an account of certain Lybians who in ancient times 
came to dwell in the borders of Egypt, and since the religious cus- 
toms of the two countries were unlike, they were allowed, on applica- 
tion to the monarch, to retain and practice the Lybian rites. And 
this custom of toleration, so ancient in origin, is common among all 
nations. The citizens of one country are expected to retain their an- 
cestral worship when in another country. Their national customs are 
very varied and sometimes opposite. Any person would make him- 
self ridiculous if he should undertake to prescribe some one cultus as 
being best for all men. That is best for a man which he has been ed- 
ucated to receive, and he should be permitted to retain it. But you 
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Christians abandon the traditions of your ancestors and renounce the 
national worship. Nay worse, you not only neglect this, but you 
claim that yours is the only true and proper worship and that all 
men ought to desert and abjure the ancestral worship for yours alone! 
Exclusion unparalleled! Bigotry insufferable! Folly supreme! 
This is a devotion to mere form which plainly reveals shallowness 
and want of philosophical insight. Worship, though varied in forms, 
is one in essence. For example, Jews and Christians really have the 
same worship as do the Greeks, Persians, Egyptians and other na- 
tions. They bow to the same being under different names. But the 
name is nothing. It makes no difference whether the being is called 
Zeus, Jupiter, the Highest, Sabaoth, Ammon, Papzeus, or any thing 
else. 

The rite of circumcision, the rejection of swine’s flesh and other 
kinds of meat regarded as impure, the visits of angels, these things 
are not peculiar to the Jews. Others have the same. There is no 
reason in any view of the case for arrogance, exclusion, and intoler- 
ence, least of all on the part of the Christians. As to these latter, let 
us admit concerning their teacher that he really was a messenger or 
angel. Was he the first and only one, ur were there also others be- 
fore him? If they say the only one, they contradict themselves, for 
they say that others came frequently, sometimes in companies of sixty 
or seventy, that some of them became wicked and were punished, 
and that the hot springs are their tears. Even to the sepulchre of 
the teacher himself there came, according to one party, one, according 
to another, two angels to tell the women that he had arisen. For it 
seemed that the Son of God was not able to open the sepulchre, but 
needed another to roll away the rock. Also to the carpenter there 
came an angel to explain Mary’s pregnancy, and another to bid them 
take and flee with the infant. But what need to go on and enumer- 
ate all sent from the time of Moses? Now then if these others were 
all sent, it is fair to infer that this teacher also was sent from God. 
There was something more to be announced, because of the increase .! 
iniquity and impiety of the Jews. Where then is the special emi- 
nence of this last angel? Why is he singled out for divine honors ? 
He is not God, but a messenger from him, and the God of the Chris- 
tians is no other than the Jews’ God. 

These Christians would have a better pretext for their assumption, 
if they were agreed among.themselves, but they are cut up into sects 
holding opinions the most discordant and indulging in Practices, some of 
them the most abominable. There is nothing among any whom they 
despise as heathen that can compare with the gross wickedness of 
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which they are guilty. With what bad grace therefore do they put 
forth their claims and pronounce against all other men. 

Christians make lofty pretensions respecting their sacred writings. 
Those writings it is true contain many valuable truths. But the as- 
sumption of plenary inspiration is insufferable. The very truths 
which they teach were stated in far better form by ancient Greek 
authors without any pretence of a visitation or revelation from God 
or ason of God. Those authors were philosophers, erudite and pro- 
found. They did not use those homely comparisons, and that low, 
simple style which characterize the Christians’ writings. They ex- 
hibit more dignity of style and thought. This was from no lack of 
benevolence towards the mass of men, as the Christians allege in 
their effort to defend their writings as intended for the elevation of 
all classes, for Plato himself in one of his epistles says, 


If my writings could be apprehended by the people at large, what 
more noble life-work could I accomplish, or what greater benefit confer 
than to make all men understand nature? 


But Plato well knew the obtuseness of the common mind and at 
once the folly and mischief of the endeavor to initiate the masses into 


the mysteries of philosophy. Hence he adds to the remark already 
quoted : 


Few can know the good, for the many, with unjustifiable presumption, 
inflated with high and empty hope, as being indoctrinated in solemn 
mysteries, give forth their opinions as infallibly true. 


How exactly verified are these words of the great Plato in the 
course pursued by you Christians. His clear insight into human na- 
ture enabled him to utter this truth, and with certainty foretell the 
effect of an attempt to popularize the high verities of philosophy. 
Yet Plato, in foretelling these things, did not deem it necessary to 
make a bluster and display of miraculous and prophetic powers, or to 
anathematize any one who should speak against his opinions, nor did 
he command his readers first of all to believe that God was such as 
the Christians’ Scriptures describe him, or that he had such a son, 
and that he descended to hold converse with men. This however was 
not through ignorance of the true nature of God, and the mysteries of 
his being. He indicates the extent of his knowledge in the following 
words : 


I was formerly moved to speak more at length of those things. This 
IT here mention, because a part of that previous discourse best exhibits 
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the subject now under treatment. For there is a true doctrine, opposed 
to the views of him who ventured to write his worthless opinions of such 
verities. That portion of my previous discourse seems to me worthy of 
repetition here. That of which there is a science has three constituents, 
and the science itself is a fourth. To these must be added a fifth, viz.: 
its being known and verified. These are, first, name; second, reason ; 
third, form; fourth, science. 


You here observe that Plato, though fully assured that the subject 
cannot be set forth so as to be understood, nevertheless to avoid the 
appearance of a retreat into mystery through his own incapacity, pre- 
sents the reason why the subject could not be clearly unfolded. Very 
different in this respect are his writings from the sacred writings of 
Christians. The compass of his intelligence is betrayed even while by 
the limitations of human expression he fails to set forth the entire 
contents of the intelligence. He is not dogmatic, speaking ex cathe- 
dra and demanding blind faith. Reason rules in all his utterances, 
nor less in his silence. Hence he asks of his readers, not faith, but 
reason. He does not, like the Christians, teach that a man will be 
damned if he do not blindly believe his words and that, too, without 
understanding them, but he does teach that the soul is blessed only 
in the guidance of reason. 

How absurd the Christians’ doctrine of faith! Consider. If they 
introduce Christ, others present another being, his equal or superior. 
“If you would be saved, believe, otherwise depart.” What shall they 
do who wish ‘to be saved? Shall they draw lots to determine which 
master to choose—which party to join? If we protest against the 
doctrine as foolish, we are met with this answer, “‘The wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with God.” The reason of this reply I have al- 
ready explained. The wise men of old taught an opposite doctrine 
because they had a nobler aim than to entrap and make partizans of 
the ignorant masses. Thus Heraclitus says: “It is not human to 
have high thoughts, but it is divine;” and again: “ Infant man listens 
to a spirit as does the child to his parent.” Plato also represents 
Socrates as saying in his defence: 


I, fellow Athenians, bear this name for nothing save wisdom, and this, 
forsooth, is human wisdom, for I incur this peril that it may be mine in 
truth. 


These quotations show that wisdom or reason is universal, and 
changeless—one and the same whether with God or with man. 
There is no such confusion in reality as that wisdom in man can be 
folly in God, or the reverse; but we have our wisdom from God, our 
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reason from the divine reason. Christians holding their view of 
wisdom must needs avoid men of intelligence, as incapable of being 
deceived, and betake themselves as they do to the more uncultivated. 
True they affect humility as a virtue, and thus try to make an excel- 
lence of their degradation. This comes from a misinterpetation and 
misapplication of the words of Plato where he writes : 


God, as being also the ancient reason, comprehending both the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of all things, with entire ease carries out 
his designs in the way of nature. With him always follows justice, the 
punisher of those who keep not the divine law, while in the track of jus- 
tice, humble and holy, follows he who is destined to felicity. 


From these profound words the Christians have perversely derived 
their unreasonable views of poverty and riches. Christ taught that 
a man could not be saved unless he were poor, and if he had money, 
the first thing to be done was to give it away and thus impoverish 
himself. 

The inferiority of ‘he Christian Scriptures to the writings of our 
philosophers appears s..1l further in their doctrine of the kingdom of 
God. The former represent it as composed of those who simply be- 


lieve in Christ and join themselves to his party. This base concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God is unworthy of comparison with the 
theory of Plato. He says: 


Around the King of all things all things are, and for himare all things, 
and he is the cause why all things are good. A second about the second, 
and a third about the third. Hence the human soul is invited to learn 
the nature of these things of which it fully understands nothing. But 
with the Supreme King and the other orders mentioned it is different. 


There are some of the Christians who wish to make out a greater 
God than the others have and they transcend the Jewish heavens, 
rising from heaven to heaven. They evidently borrowed their idea 
from Plato upon whom they foolishly tried to improve. Even the 
Persians also have constructed a theory of the heavenly kingdom, and 
to the planets they have given symbolic names—each name being 
that of some metal whose qualities symbolize the character of the 
God who constitutes the planet. Thus the Christians are not peculiar 
nor original in teaching a doctrine of heaven. Neither should they 
pride themselves upon their doctrine of hell, as though in this their 
sacred writings were original and superior to those of men whom they 
denounce. 

Other nations also have initiations to their mysteries more honora- 
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ble than those of the Christians. The initiatory rites of the latter are 
degenerate copies. In these Christian initiations men are called upon 
to curse God, and in connection with the curse are used various en- 
chantments and dark diabolical practices. In these practices they 
use certain names of their divinity, as Jaldabaoth, Astephzeus, Orzeus, 
Jehovah, Sabaoth, Adonai, and Elohim. To the deities some of them 
ascribe the forms of different animals, as lions, bulls, dragons, eagles, 
bears and dogs. 

They also have a medley of conceptions, many of them mutually con- 
tradictory. - Thus they mention as emanations an earthly church, cir- 
cumcision, a certain virgin by name of Prounice, and a living soul. 
They speak of heaven slain that it may live, and earth slain with a 
sword, and many men slain that they may live, and death ceasing to 
be in the world, when the sin in the world shall be slain, and a nar- 
row way and the gates opening .automatically, and in the place into 
which they open the tree of life everywhere, and a resurrection of 
flesh in virtue of the tree. I suppose it is because their teacher was 
nailed to a cross and was a carpenter by trade, just as, in case he had 
been hurled from a precipice, or thrust into a pit, or strangled, or had 
been a shoemaker, or lapidary, or brasier, there would have been 
above the heavens a precipice of life, or a pit of resurrection, or a 
rope of immortality, or a stone of happiness, or an iron of love, or 
holy leather. What old nurse trying to soothe her child by a fable 
would not be ashamed to prattle such folly ? 

Of the same piece is their doctrine of a devil. Most impiously and 
ignorantly they believe in a being opposed to God, whom they call 
Devil, or after the Hebrew tongue, Satan. Evil, sin and death have 
place simply because, though the Supreme God wishes to benefit men, 
he has this Satan or Devil opposing him, and he himself is unable to 
effect his desire. So then the Son of God was vanquished by the 
devil, and having been punished by him he teaches us also to despise 
Satan’s punishments, and fortells that Satan himself also appearing in 
like form shall do great works and wonders, even appropriating to 
himself the glory of God, and that to these they who would escape his 
power must give no heed but only believe in ham. Such doctrines 
are the obvious utterances of a magician, only anxious by terrors or 
tricks to get and keep dupes. 

Nor have these doctrines the poor merit even of originality, for the 
idea was suggested by the ancient classic myths of the wars of giants 
and of the gods, or by the Egyptian legends concerning Typhon, or 
Horos, or Osiris. Also the old fables of Tartarus, of the Harpies, 
etc., contributed to the formation of the Christians’ doctrine. This at, 
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last has taken shape in their writings, and sets forth that the Son of 
God was punished by the devil, and teaches us that if we also suffer his 
punishments we shall be made stronger. All these things are ridicu- 
lous. In my opinion one ought to punish the devil for his deeds, and 
ynot stand and threaten those under his pernicious lead. And again 
the conception of God’s Son given in theScriptures is borrowed. It is 
taken from the writings of ancient sages who poetically represented 
the earth as being God’s child and equal with God. 

So of the creation of the world. Moses and the prophets, not under- 
standing the true cosmogony, as taught by philosophers, have com- 
posed an idle, empty tale. But I have no time here to speak of the 
origin of the earth and of corruptibility, to show wherein it was 
uncreated and incorruptible, or wherein created and corruptible. 
The absurdity however of the Christian view is at once manifest. If 
those known as Gnostics among them are right, what rational explana- 
tion can be given of the oppositions, secret plots, and general misdo- 
ings prevalent among the acting divinities? Why did not the Most 
High God secure order and execute his will? Or why, taking the 
views of others, did God the maker of all things make evils? How 
was he unable to persuade and correct? How comes he to repent of 
his works because of their evil nature, and blame his own mechanism, 
and hate, threaten and destroy his own offspring? Or to what place 
can his children who are to be saved retire from this world, the work 
of his own hands? But the narrative of the creation is self-contra- 
dictory on its very face. It speaks of days in the course of creation be- 
fore there were days. For while as yet the heavens were not made, 
nor the earth fixed, nor a sun anywhere rising, how were days possi- 
ble? What could be more silly than such an account! And then, 
as though the Creator was some poor miserable mechanic, at the close 
of his work he is wearied out, and in need of indolent rest! One 
may not thus speak of the Supreme God. Nor yet may he be repre- 
sented as having hands or a mouth as by the Christians’ Scriptures, 
nor as having a certain form of which man is the copy, nor as moving 
about. God should not be thus debased. 

But some reply to such exposure of their absurdities, feeling fully 
the force of the objections: “How then shall I know God? How 
shall I learn the way to him? How will you show him tome? For 
you cover my eyes with darkness and I can see nothing.” To such, 
who had ‘supposed their previous folly to be wisdom, their darkness 
to be light, I reply that all who are brought from long-endured dark- 
ness into the clear light are at the first unable to bear its brightness. 
They suffer and believe themselves to be hopelessly blinded. Be of 
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good cheer. You shall soon rejoice in the new light of reason. But 
if this light so affects men’s mental vision, is it credible that they could 
have endured the effulgence of the great and inscrutable God, if he 
had really, as alleged, caused his Spirit to enter a body like ours, and 
sent him hither? Could we have listened to him and from him have 
learned? We should have been struck blind! 

And besides if that Spirit were to be thus sent why did he first 
enter a virgin’s womb? God, it seems, knew how to make a human 
form. Why did he not make one for his Spirit, and not subject his 
own Spirit to’ such foul contaminations? Thus would he not have 
been disbelieved if he had come directly from above. But still 
further, even if that Spirit were thvs to enter the world, what need 
that his body should in no respect have excelled other human bodies, 
either in size, in beauty, in strength, in voice, in majesty, or in at- 
tractiveness ? How could the divine body fail to excel others? But 
his in no respect did thus excel, but as Christians themselves say, it 
was small, uncomely, and without nobility. And yet again, if God 
had chosen to deliver from their evils the human race, having just 
awoke, like Jove in the comedy, from a long sleep, why, pray, did he 
send this Spirit of which you speak into one little corner of earth? 
It would have been more reasonable to inspire many bodies at 
once, and distribute them throughout the world. But the comedian 
in the theatre, eliciting peals of laughter, represents Jove, just 
awakened from sleep, as having sent Mercury to Athenians and Lace- 
demonians. But you, Christian man, think it not ridiculous that God 
should have sent his Son even to the Jews! And fifally, the very 
climax of absurdity in the story is that he who knows all things did 
not know that in sending his Son to that little corner he was sending 
him to miserable wretches who would commit the sin of visiting upon 
that Son punishment and death! 

As to prophecy it may be said in general that those Gnostic Chris- 
tians who regard the God of the Jews as different from the God of 
the Christians or the true God, are inconsistent in giving to it cre- 
dence. This, however, does not necessarily hold of others. Yet 
these latter have a narrow and foolish view of prophecy as of the mis- 
sion of the Spirit or Son of God. They think that the prophecies of 
Pythia, and of the oracles of Dodona, of Claros, and of Ammon, and 
also of ten thousand diviners throughout all the world are unworthy of 
notice, but that all the sayings, real or pretended, of their own prophets 
with respect to that little mean land and people of Jude are divine 
and infallible. It is very easy to explain the wonders of their proph- 
ecy and its methods. Many and obscure men could easily pass as 
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prophets, appearing as opportunity occurred within or without the 
temples, or flitting about in companies through cities or camps. And 
it would‘be very easy for some one to say: “I am God, or a son of 
God, or God’s spirit. And now I have come—for soon the world is 
to be destroyed, and you, O men, are to perish for your iniquities, 
But J will save you. And you shall see me again coming to meet 
you with heavenly power. Blessed the man who now serves me; 
but upon all the rest I will hurl eternal fire, both upon them, their 
cities and their countries. And men, they who do not believe in the 
coming of such punishments, shall then repent and wail in vain; but 
you who shall have believed me I will eternally preserve.” Making 
use of such threats a deceiver could add to them unintelligible, de- 
lirious, dark sayings, which no man of sound sense could interpret, 
which in fact have no real meaning, but are capable of being taken by 
a brainless man or a magician in any sense whatever and used for any 
purpose. 

But the Christians, when they are pressed with the absurdity of 
such notions of Deity, fall back upon previous prophecy. They say 
it was foretold that God would come io live a most scurrilous life, 
and suffer the most vile and ignominious experiences. What more 
debasing conception of God than that he should eat mutton and drink 
gall or vinegar, that he should act the slave, be sick, and die, to men- 
tion nothing more vulgar? If such things were foretold of God did 
that make it necessary for God, when he came, to do and suffer such 
things that men might believe him to be God? But true prophets 
never would have predicted such a thing, for it is evil and unholy. 
Hence whether such things were or were not predicted we should not 
believe them of God, but only that which is worthy of God and good. 
The disgraceful and wicked things should be discredited of him, though 
all men seemed to foretell them under divine inspiration. How then 
are we to accept their God, of whom they narrate such things, as the 
true God? 

Besides they are involved in hopeless contradiction. If by his 
prophets the God of the Jews of old declared this Christ to be his son, 
how did that samie God, by Moses, charge his people to become 
rich and powerful, and to fill the earth, and to slay their enemies from 
the infant to the old man, as did he himself under their own eyes, ac- 
cording to Moses, and moreover threaten them, that if they refused 
obedience he would give them over into their enemies’ hands, while 
this son forsooth, the Nazarene fellow, on the contrary asserts, by way 
of admonition that there is access to the Father for no man who is 
rich, ambitious to rule, or desirous of wisdom and reputation; also 
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that men should take no more thought concerning their food and live- 
lihood than do the ravens, nor concerning their wardrobe than do the 
lilies, and that to him who has struck you once you must give a sec- 
ond opportunity to strike you. Which of the two lies, Moses or 
Jesus? Or did the Father when he sent the latter forget what he 
commanded by Moses? Or did he repent of his own laws and con- 
demn them, sending the messenger to announce the opposite code ? 
Out upon this folly which makes God to have a human form and live 
a human life! God who is a Spirit, invisible, incorporeal ! 

Let us now proceed to inquire what they expect from this Jesus. 
Whither are they to go? What hope have they? They reply, we 
look for a land better than this. This notion is merely borrowed 
from ancient Grecian writers, especially from Plato. They told of a 
happy life awaiting pure spirits. Some called the home of such souls 
“the isles of the blest,” and some the Elysian plain, from the freedom 
from ills there enjoyed. Thus Homer sung, 


But thee the immortals shall send 
To the plain of Elysium and the bounds of that land 
Where life is supremely delightful. 


Plato also, teaching that the soul is immortal, called that place 
to which it is sent, a land. He said it was a very great land—that 
we, who occupy from Phasis to the pillars of Hercules, are in a little 
spot in comparison—like ants about their puddle, or frogs around 
their pond. There are multitudes of like ponds in the earth similarly 
inhabited, into which flow streams of water, and whiclf are visited by 
clouds and winds. But that land is pure, and in the purer heaven. 
Now this was spoken by Plato metaphorically, but in the Chris- 
tian writings it is used literally. It is not easy to explain this lan- 
guage of Plato. He only can understand it who is such a nature as 
Plato describes. Others, like the Christians, are unable by reason of 
weakness and obtuseness of intellect to rise to the sublime elevation. 
But whatever nature could comprehend his doctrine would find in it 
the true heaven and the true light. It is a purely intellectual, spirit- 
ual, contemplative existence and life which he would reveal. But 
the Christians, who think God has lived on the earth as a man, have 
gross views of the future land. They think it is gross and material 
like this, that their gross bodies are to be raised for a gross sensuous 
life there ; that God is to be seen, not with the eye of contemplation, 
but with the bodily eye, and with the bodily hands handled; that 
God is in some place, and that to that place they go to be with 
him. They claim that Jesus after he rose from the dead appeared 
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once or twice to his disciples. But those, who visit the temples of the 
gods whom Christians deny, meet with those gods as often as they 
will. 

But Christians will ask, “how can we know God unless we perceive 
him through our senses? What other medium for the reception of 
knowledge has man?” I reply: The voice pertains not to man nor 
to the soul, but is of the body. Note then, Christians, if a race 
so low and so in love with the body can discern any thing. If closing 
the eye of reason you will look up with the mind, and will raise the 
eye of the soul, thus and thus only shall you see God. If you seek 
one to guide you in this way, you must avoid magicians and de- 
ceivers, and mere image worshippers. You must thus learn not to 
make yourselves ridiculous by blaspheming real gods as mere idols, 
while you yourselves worship something less and worse than an idol, 
even a man’s corpse, seeking a father like it. Leave, I pray you, your 
juggling, your incantations by the use of mysterious demoniac names, 
and enter upon the way of reason and pure mental contemplation. 
Abandon your present guides, give up your sacred writings and 
betake yourselves to poets, sages and philosophers. Let them and 
their writings guide you to a better life. Orpheus, Parmenides, Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, and especially Plato are truly inspired. But, forsooth, 
T ask too much of such as you, for Plato has well said that to discover 
the Father of the universe is difficult, and to declare him when dis- 
covered, impossible. You, therefore, flesh-enchained and incapable of 
beholding any thing pure, will not be able to listen to those analogies 
and utterances by which sages have attempted to give us partial reve- 
lations of that which can be but partially revealed, glimpses of that 
which cannot be perfectly disclosed. Go your own blind way, for so 
you must. Refuse the teaching of the purer prophetic spirit which 
dwelt in them and enabled them to teach doctrines true and excellent, 
and follow the lead of your alleged Holy Spirit, whose character is 
witnessed by his doctrines. 

Why do you give such honor to Jesus because of his sufferings? 
Why to him more than to Hercules and Asculapius, Anaxarchus and 
Epictetus? Why do you choose him in preference to your own 
Sibyl, or to Daniel, or to Jonah? What word did he utter or what 
spirit exhibit in suffering that puts him before them? You point to 
his humility, to the meekness with which he endured injustice, turn- 
ing to the smiter of one cheek his other. This you think showed a 
divine spirit. Far from it—baseness instead. It was a worthless 
counterfeit of the true coin recommended by Socrates in Plato. He 
said in his conversation with Criton, 
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By no means should one do wrong, nor, as most suppose, when wronged 
retaliate with wrong. For one ought not in any case to do wrong; 
neither ought he to harm another because from him he has received 
harm. For to harm aman istodo him awrong. No suffering from him 
will make this just. 


Plato himself also, in another place, has taught the same doctrine. 
They, however, held no such gross view, and made no such simple 
statement, as that one should turn his cheek to the smiter, or give up 
his coat to a thief who wanted it. 

Christians, however, though holding such sensuous conceptions of 
God and adopting such perversions of the ancient and true doc- 
trines, pride themselves upon their superior spirituality because they 
cannot bear the sight of altars, temples, images. Let them not boast 
of this, for those atheists, the Scythians, the Lybian Nomads, and: the 
Seres were herein like them. Herodotus says the Persians were 
guilty of the same folly. Heraclitus also speaks against the use of 
these things. Wherein then is the doctrine of Christians wiser than 
his? But they, unlike him, despise statues. If it is because stone, 
or wood, or brass, or gold, which Mr. A or B has fashioned cannot be 
a god, their wisdom is ridiculous. For who, even outside of them, 
even though but a mere child, regards them as gods, and not as con- 
secrated objects and statues of the gods? But if it is because one 
should not form the conception of the likeness of a god because his 
form cannot be rightly conceived, as the Persians hold, they forget 
that they refute themselves, for theirs is the assertion that God made 
man in his own image and his own likeness. But they will concede 
that these statues are in honor of certain beings either of like or of 
unlike forms, yet hold that these beings are not gods, but demons, 
and that he who worships a god should not serve a demon. Hereby 
they clearly condemn themselves, for they worship not indeed a de- 
mon, but worse, a corpse. But why ought not one to worship de- 
mons? Are not all things arranged according to the divine purpose, 
and is not all providence from God? And does not every work of a 
god, of angels, of demons and of heroes, have its law from the Supreme 
God? And has not each one received that rank which befitted him ? 
Does not then he who worships God rightly serve that being who has 
received from God his power? This secures unity in worship and 
service, because all spiritual beings according to the divinely appointed 
gradation in rank, under the supreme will, exercise their authority, 
and maintain government. 

Christians, by insisting that one must not serve many masters, in- 
troduce sedition, and segregate themselves from their fellow-men. 
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They have in this also a false philosophy attributing to God the pas- 
sions of men. They see that in human governments there is such 
separation and rivalry that one may not acknowledge allegiance to 
more than one ruler. This they think proves that one should not 
serve several demi-gods and demons. The futility of this reasoning is 
apparent in the fact that in the case of these spiritual rulers they 
have all received their station, power, and authority from the one Su- 
preme will, as already noted. Hence they stand as God’s representa- 
tives or deputies. Any honor to them is an honor to the Supreme, 
and any contempt of them is contempt of him. And if one worships 
a multitude of them this brings to the Supreme God no grief, but 
rather delight, since they are all his deputies. The other view pre- 
supposes schism and’ rebellion in the divine government. It is blas- 
phemy to allege that we should bow to but one Lord, as though 
any being or party of beings could stand in opposition to the Su- 
preme. Nay, Christians are not self-consistent, for they themselves 
worship a servant of the Most High. Thus they in fact concede the 
propriety of worshipping servants of God, and silence their own ob- 
jection to demon-worship. ‘They are very urgent also in this thing. 
If they are told that God only, the Father of all things, should be 
worshipped, they say: Nay, not he only, but also this being who has 
led them into their sedition. And him they have named God’s Son, 
not because of their sacred reverence of God, but to magnify im- 
mensely their leader. Thus in some of their writings they have a 
dialogue between ‘the supreme God and the Son in which the supe- 
riority of the Son to the Father is taught. This is to confirm them 
in their schismatic devotion to their leader, and to enforce their fa- 
vorite doctrine that no man can serve two masters. 

We find also the want of philosophic insight in their view of altars, 
statues and temples of demons. They refuse to have part in the con- 
struction and maintenance of them because they believe them to con- 
stitute a covenant or medium of a certain invisible and ineffable commu- 
nion, and they here charge with sin those who partake of the public offer- 
ings. They forget that God is good, in need of nothing, and incapable 
of envy, willing to share his gifts with his creatures. Besides, if the 
idols are nothing, there can be no harm in partaking of the offerings, 
but if they are or represent demons actually present, men ought to 
conform to the laws and thus by prayers and service secure their good 
will and-make them propitious, since they are from God. If they 
reply that such partaking of the feast is wrong because it implies 
fellowship with the demons, let them follow to its legitimate conclu- 
sions their own principle. As Pythagoras thought that men ought 
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not to eat the flesh of any kind of animals because of the honor in 
which he held the soul, and consequently its organs, so must Chris- 
tians on their principle abstain from eating all kinds of flesh, and even 
from tasting of fruits, wine, water; nay, from the very breathing of 
the air, for all the objects of nature have been entrusted to demons 
for government and administration, to each his own share, and these 
objects if received at all, must be received from the demons. Clearly, 
one ought not to be born and come into the present order of things; 
or having been born and being under these conditions, he ought while 
alive, by prayers and offerings, to make friends of those to whom have 
been entrusted the administration of earthly affairs, just as one 
ought to care for his safety by declining to offer to any officer of the 
government, civil or military, high or low, good or bad, intentional 
insult. Yet in fact Christians, still and ever inconsistent, do ask as- 
sistance of demons, but think that it is of no avail to use Greek or Latin 
names in doing so, but that barbarian terms alone are efficacious. 
And here must be noticed a specimen of their arguments against our 
idol-worship. They say: “ We stand by a statue of Jupiter, Apollo, 
or any other of your gods, we blaspheme it, we strike it, but we suffer 
no harm in consequence.” Most sapient Christians, do you not see 
that any one standing by your demon also, not only blasphemes him, 
but banishes him from every land and sea, and binding you, conse- 
crated as a statue to him, leads you away and impales you, and the 
demon, or, as you say, the child of God, furnishes you no defence? 
You revile and ridicule the statues of these demons, you, who for- 
sooth, would not with safety have insulted Bacchus or Hercules when 
present alive. But your God, when present, was stretched on a cross 
and punished, and the men who did it suffered no harm. Nor did 
they who believed him to be God’s Son and not a mere juggler, re- 
ceive any special favor. Nor did he who sent his Son to fulfil certain 
predictions, even after long delay, come to be revenged upon those 
men. Who such an unrighteous father? But you answer, his forbear- 
ance was the fruit of his benevolence. Grant it, but is not this argu- 
ment just as valid for us as for you? Our demons also when reviled 
forbear to take vengeance because of their good will. Yet not always, 
for sometimes they are avenged upon the blasphemer most signally. 
Though he flee and hide himself, yet is he put to death and des- 
troyed. 

Think also how many prophecies have been received from oracles, 
through prophets and prophetesses, through men and women divinely 
inspired! How many miraculous sounds have been heard from the 
sanctuaries! How many visions seen by those in attendance! How 
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many miraculous tokens of other kinds! How many cities have been 
delivered from diseases and famine by giving heed to the oracles! 
How many by disregarding or not understanding them have been 
destroyed! How many colonies sent forth have prospered through 
obedience to the oracles’ commands! How many men, both great and 
small, have according to their treatment of these had better or worse 
decease! How many barren made fruitful! How many maimed in 
body healed! How many who offered insult to the demons at once 
punished—some stricken immediately with death, some made sense- 
less, some driven to confess their crimes, some committing suicide, 
some smitten with incurable diseases! You, Christians, believe in 
eternal punishments. These you threaten to those who serve the de- 
mons. They also threaten you with the same. Whose threat is most 
likely to be executed let the facts just enumerated indicate. Nay, let 
the crudeness of your belief respecting rewards and punishments also 
testify. Senseless, you think the body desires and hopes, as though 
we had no higher, nobler part—as though this must be raised to re- 
ceive the reward or punishment. With minds so brutish and stupid 
it is hopeless to reason. To such Christians, however, as regard the 
soul, or mind, (whether they choose to call this pneumatic, or intelli- 
gent, holy and blessed spirit, or living soul, or super-celestial and 
incorruptible offspring of a divine and bodiless nature, or whatever 
else,) as destined to eternal existence with God, I will address myself. 
These in this at least have a right opinion, believing that those who 
have lived well will be happy, and those who have been wicked will 
experience future ills, and from this opinion let neither them, nor any 
other man whatever recede. And since men have become imprisoned 
in the body, either for the good of the universe, or in punishment for 
sins, or borne down by certain passions of the soul until they may be 
purified by the appointed circuits of experience, (for Empedocles says 
that every mortal must be thrice ten thousand hours absent from the 
blessed as a wanderer,) we must believe them to be entrusted to the 
wardens of this prison. And here let one of two courses be pursued. If 
they refuse to perform the deeds pertaining to life and to serve those 
who preside over these affairs, to take husbands, to marry wives, to 
rear children, to do any act pertaining to life, to go hence altogether, 
leaving no seed, well; the earth would thus soon be rid of such a race. 
But if they will take wives, and beget children, and taste of fruits, 
and énjoy life’s blessings and bear its ills, (for every one must meet 
with ills,) let them pay to those entrusted with the administration of 
these affairs due honors, until set free from their bonds; nor let them 
seem to be ungrateful to them. For it is wrong to make no return 
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to benefactors. Yet one should be on his guard and not give himself 
up wholly to these demons, for we should: perhaps believe the words 
of sages who have affirmed that those demons who are appeased by 
sacrifices and songs can do nothing better than to foretell to man or 
city his or its future fortune and other like things. Yet we are not 
to think of these demons that they actually delight in the material 
sacrifices but in the spirit manifested in making them. 
And now, I go a step further, and maintain that we should propi- 
tiate earthly rulers, potentates, and kings, since these hold not their 
“place and power save by the strength of demons. Yet here of course 
is to be set a limit. One is not to obey them in a command to doa 
deed impious and disgraceful—no not in any case—but rather to en- 
dure tortures and death, and thus remain loyal to God. Yet it is no 
sin against God to speak in honor of the Sun or of Minerva, but 
rather it is rendering worship to the Supreme God through these. 
Nor ought one to scruple to swear by a king when commanded, 
for earthly dominion has been divinely entrusted to him and 
from him is received protection and all things. The king is supreme, 
as the ancient bard sung. If he be not so regarded, if you set up 
your own will as law, he will be soon deserted, anarchy will ensue, 
and not only will your religion disappear, but all true wisdom no less. 
Barbarians the most wild and rude will bear sway. For surely you 
will not undertake to say that if the Romans had abandoned their 
own religion, and had worshipped your Most High, or whatever you 
call him, he would have descended to fight in their behalf, and that 
they would have needed no other strength. For. you see what they 
have come to who as a nation once relied upon his extravagant prom- 
ises. And you too, how are you shielded—you, hunted and slain for 
your devotion to him? Yet, though you see that your religion 
would bring destruction to rulers, you say that notwithstanding you 
would fain persuade them, and, when they were dead, their succes- 
sors, and so on to the end. Well then will kings strive to destroy 
you all together. You strive to compass a visionary and impossible 
thing—to establish a universal faith—the same religion among all 
nations. There is not, there cannot be, one common law for the race. 
You ought to show your loyalty also by entering the army when 
summoned, either as private soldiers or as officers, and not work 
against the king by refusing military codperation. So too you ought 
to share in civil duties, holding offices under the government, and 
participating in the administration of the laws. Only thus can you 


prove yourselves good citizens and worthy of protection rather than 
death. , 


— 



































ORDNANCE SURVEY OF JERUSALEM. 


Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. Made with the Sanction of the Right 
Hon. Earl De Grey and Ripon, Secretary of State for War, by Capt. 
Charles W. Wilson, R. E., under the direction of Col. Sir Henry 
James, R. E., F. R. S., etc., Director of the Ordnance Survey. Pub 
lished by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of He 
Majesty’s Treasury. 1865. 


HE topography of ancient Jerusalem, notwithstanding the explo - 
rations of the last thirty years, is in a very unsettled state. At 
least three widely distinct views have their advocates among biblical 
scholars. That presented by Dr. Robinson in his “ Researches in 
Palestine,” a work which brings before us what was formerly almost 
a terra incognita, was the result of personal examination and much 
careful study. A second view, also the result of personal examina- 
tion, is found in a work by the Rev. George Williams, entitled “The 
Holy City.” A third view is that of Mr. James Ferguson, an emi- 
nent English architect, who has never visited the Holy Land, and is 
set forth in an “ Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” and 
in a more condensed form in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. This last 
view Ritter calls whimsical and unfounded. The second, published 
in opposition to Robinson, has been received with much favor in Eng- 
land. The first, probably, is the one most generally adopted in this 
country. Many, however, unable to accept im toto either of these 
three views, and some who once yielded to the arguments of Robin- 
son or Williams, but have become unsettled in their opinions by sub- 
sequent study, are patiently waiting for further and more scientific 
explorations, agreeing with Dean Stanley, who fifteen years ago, after 
a visit to Palestine, wrote: 
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If the materials, however slight, on which our judgment was to be 
formed were all before us, it might be worth while to attempt to unravel 
the entanglement. But the reverse is the case. The data exist, perhaps 
in abundance, but they are inaccessible. When Jerusalem can be exca- 
vated, we shall be able to argue; till then, the dispute is for the most 
part as hopeless as was that concerning the Roman Forum, before the 
discovery of the pedestal of the column of Phocas.? 


This thought Dean Stanley did not dismiss from his mind when 
he published the work in which these words occur : for Col. James, in 
his preface to the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem now before us, 
speaks of him as a leader in this movement for a more thorough ex- 
ploration of the Holy City than had hitherto been possible. He says, 


The Survey of Jerusalem was undertaken with the sanction of the 
Right Hon. Earl De Grey and Ripon, Secretary of State for War, in com- 
pliance with the request of the Very Rev. Dean Stanley, who, on the 
part of a committee interested in endeavoring to improve the sanitary 
state of the city, requested his Lordship to allow a survey of it to be made 
under my direction with all the accuracy and detail of the Ordnance 
Survey of this country, the committee undertaking to pay the entire cost 
of the proposed survey, which was estimated at about £500. 


It would seem from these words that this request was made with 
a view to the improvement of the sanitary condition of Jerusalem ; but 
whatever may have been the interest which Dean Stanley and his 
friends felt in so philanthropic an enterprise, it is evident from the 
nature of the work performed, and from the absence in the report of 
any allusion to sanitary matters except in a single paragraph, that 
the only object of the survey was scientific exploration. 

Having granted the request of Dean Stanley, Earl Grey instructed 
Col. Sir Henry James, Director of the English Ordnance Survey, to 
organize an expedition forthwith. The officer and enlisted men se- 
lected for the work proposed were Capt. Charles W. Wilson, Sergt. 
James McDonald, Lance Corp. Francis Ferris, Lance Corp. John 
McKeith, Sapper John Davison, and Sapper John Wishart, all of the 
Royal Engineers. In order that Capt. Wilson might enjoy every pos- 
sible facility in the prosecution of his work, a despatch was forwarded 
through the Foreign Office to the Sultan of Turkey, asking that the 
Governor of Jerusalem might be instructed to afford protection and 
assistance to Capt. Wilson and his party while making the survey. 
Provided with instruments necessary for their work, and with a pho- 
tographic apparatus (Sergt. McDonald was a good photographer), 


1 Sinai and Palestine, p. 176. 
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Capt. Wilson and his men left England September 12th, 1864, and 
reached Jerusalem on the 2d of October. The firman authorizing 
the survey had already been received by the Governor of Jerusalem, 
Izzet Pacha, who not only declared to Capt. Wilson his willingness to 
render the assistance desired, but manifested a personal interest in ° 
the work to be performed. 


Triangulation of the City. 


In the triangulation of the city, the work which first claimed the 
attention of Capt. Wilson, great difficulty was experienced in selecting 
a site for a base, in consequence of. the unevenness of the ground in the 
suburbs of Jerusalem. At length on the plain of Rephaim, south- 
west of the city, a place was found sufficiently level for his purpose. 
Here the Luse adopted for the calculations was measured and the sur- 
vey commenced. Says Capt. Wilson, 


The ground covered by the survey was triangulated with a seven-inch 
theodolite, and a chain survey then made of the whole, a five-inch theo- 
dolite being used to lay out the longer and more difficult lines. The base 
was measured three times with a standard chain, and the mean of the 
three measurements, which had a range of half a link, was used for 
calculation. A traverse survey was made of the city and Haram area 
with a five-inch theodolite. The chain survey was plotted at Jerusalem, 
and traces made of the work, which were taken into the field and care- 
fully examined on the ground, any inaccuracies or omissions being at 
once corrected. The contouring was done with a five-inch theodolite, and 
was a very troublesome and tedious piece of work. The Haram area was 
instrumentally contoured, but rubbish and ruins covered the ground to 
such an extent that it was not possible to do this in the city, and the 
streets were levelled instead, bench marks being left at frequent intervals. 


The first of the plates in the appendix to the report is a diagram of 
this triangulation. From the measurements here recorded and notes 
taken during the survey, Capt. Wilson has produced a most accurate 
map of Jerusalem—the most accurate, doubtless, ever made. It is 
found in the portfolio of plans which accompany the report; and if 
nothing more had been accomplished by Capt. Wilson and his men, 
the expedition would have been a success. But this was only the 
beginning of their labors. 


Haram-ash-Sharif. 


Having completed the triangulation of the city, Capt. Wilson com- 
menced an examination of the walls of the Haram-ash-Sharif, the 
sacred inclosure of the Moslems. Here without doubt is the site of 
the ancient Temple of the Jews; but is the area of the Haram-ash- 
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Sharif identical in extent with that of the Temple? In order to an- 
swer, if possible, this question, Capt. Wilson directed his attention to 
the lower courses of stone in the present wall, which are in such 
marked contrast with the upper courses that it requires only a glance 
to see that they belong to a much earlier period. To ascertain, how- 
ever, what portions of the old masonry are 7m situ required the closest 
study. Commencing his investigations at the northeast angle of 
the Haram wall, Capt. Wilson found 


Five perfect courses with marginal drafts, and above them at the 
northern end portions of six others: the draft is here five and one half 
inches wide, and the faces of the stone are better worked than near the 
southeast angle; the courses vary from three to four feet in height, and 
some of the blocks are of great length, one being twenty-three feet eight 
inches. (pp. 24-25.) 


But the coarseness and irregularity of the jointing led him to doubt 
whether these stones are really in situ. Leaving the northeast angle 
and passing along the base of the eastern wall, Capt. Wilson found 
little requiring close examination until he came to the southeast 
angle. Here are seen two stones over eighteen feet in length which 
once formed the springing of an arch. Some have supposed that these 
stones are the remains of a bridge which formerly united the Mount 
of Olives with Moriah. Capt. Wilson, however, thinks that the sup- 
position is wholly unfouhded. They do not appear, he says to be in 
situ, and 


It seems more probable that they came from the ruins of the tower 
close by, part of the original vaulting of which, made of large stones, may 
still be seen in the “Cradle of Jesus.” 


At the southwest angle of the Haram, and fifty feet on either side, 
Capt. Wilson found the best preserved section of old masonry in the 
wall. One of the blocks of stone at this point is thirty-eight feet nine 
inches long, nearly four feet thick and ten feet deep, and all afforded 
more evidence of being im situ than those at any other part of the 
wall. Turning this angle and proceeding thirty-nine feet along the 
western wall, Capt. Wilson reached what is known as Robinson's 
arch. Those who have read the Researches will remember that Dr. 
Robinson, in making an examination of the large stones which project 
from the wall at this point, conceived the idea that they must have 
formed a part of an immense arch of the bridge, which, according to 
Josephus, once spanned the Tyropean, connecting Moriah with Zion. 
Speaking of the stones of this arch, Capt. Wilson says: 
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There can be no doubt about their having formed part of the original 
wall; the breadth of the arch is exactly fifty feet, and its span must have 
been about forty-five feet, but from the upper stones having slightly 
slipped, and their surface being a good deal weather-worn, it was not 
possible to determine the exact curve. 


An excavation made at this point will be referred to in another 
place. 

North of Robinson’s arch, in the western wall of the Haram, is 
what is well known as the Wailing Place of the Jews. The lower 
courses of stone at this point have generally been considered a part 
of the original wall. Says Thomson, (Land and Book. Vol. II., p. 587,) 


These stones, no doubt, formed part of the foundations of the holy 
house, placed there certainly not later than the time of Herod, perhaps 
long before. 


But after a careful examination, Capt. Wilson says, 


The carelessness of the building and the frequent occurrence of 
coarse open joints make it doubtful whether the stones really are in 
situ. 


It was found further that the stones used here are of different 
kinds, and that a few of them are set on edge. In the face of these 
stones there are holes here and there which have long attracted the 
attention of travellers. Capt. Wilson was puzzled in endeavoring to 
ascertain their use, till one day, in examining the vaults under the 
Mahkama, holes like these were discovered, which receive the groin 
point of the arches; so that at one time there must have been a series 
of vaults covering this portion of the wall. 

After thus examining the old masonry on all sides of ‘the Haram 
inclosure, Capt. Wilson, while unable to agree, except at Robinson’s 
arch, with those who think that the lower courses of stone are in 
situ, expresses, though with a little hesitation, the opinion that the 
present wall rests on the foundation’ of.the older one. Col. James, in 
reviewing the report of Capt. Wilson, finds no occasion for hesitation, 
but maintains that it necessarily follows from the facts produced by 
the survey that the Haram inclosure is identical with that of the 
Temple of Herod; and in this opinion he is sustained by later re- 
searches. 

Leaving the walls, Capt. Wilson next gave his attention to the area 
of the Haram. This he describes as “a curious mixture of rock, 
made ground, and rubbish.” After a careful examination of the area 
with its numerous vaults and cisterns, he visited the Moslem sanctua- 
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ies, the Kubbat-as-Sakhra (House of the Rock), the Masjed-al-Aksa, 
Jamia-al-Magh4ribé, Al-Baka ’at-al-Baidha, Jamia Omar, etc. The 
former, which stands near the centre of the platform, he says is incor- 
rectly called the Mosque of Omar, for there is a sanctuary of that 
name, Jamia (Mosque) Omar, at the southeast corner of the Masjed- 
al-Aksa, where, according to tradition, Omar first offered prayer at 
Jerusalem. 


The Citadel. 


Having completed his examination of the Haram-ash-Sharif, Capt. 
Wilson proceeded to the Citadel, which is situated on Zion, and near 
the centre of the western wall of the city. It consists of a group of 
buildings of which the oldest is the Tower of David, at the north- 
eastern angle. The stones of the escarp of this tower received par- 
ticular attention, the masonry of the tower being of a more recent 
date. Capt. Wilson says, 


The escarp is formed with large stones, and retains to some extent its 
original appearance, but time and hard treatment have worn away much 
of the finer work, and the repairs have been executed in a slovenly man- 
ner; where the original workmanship can be seen it is quite equal if not 
superior to that of the Wailing Place, the faces of the stones being finely 
chiselled and having a shallow draft run about their margins ; the whole 
when perfect must have presented a smooth surface difficult to escalade, 
and from the solidity of the mass unassailable with the battering ram. 


The escarp of the rest of the citadel is formed of small stones with 
plain faces, and belongs, evidently, to a more recent period. No 
natural rock was found in or around the Citadel. 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


This also was examined with great care. Capt. Wilson, however, 
has no arguments either for or against the tradition which for fifteen 
centuries has invested this spot with a peculiar sacredness. It is 
nevertheless evident from the language which he employs in his des- 
cription of the place, that he agrees with his chief, who in closing his 
statement of the results of the Survey, declares for the traditional site. 
Indeed, Col. James is as confident that the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre is the true site, as he is that the Haram-ash-Sharif is the 
true site of the Temple. Capt. Wilson examined what is known as 
the tomb of our Lord. He says, 


No rock is visible at present, but it is by no means impossible that it 
exists below the marble slab, as in forming the level floor of the Rotunda, 
L 
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a great quantity of rock must have been cut away, and the portion con- 
taining the tomb would naturally be left intact. 


It will be remembered that while Stanley, in his Sinai and Palestine, 
expresses himself with much caution respecting the identity of the 
Holy Sepulchre, he attaches not a little weight to the argument de- 
rived from the so-called tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus underneath 
the western end of the church. He says, 


The existence of these sepulchres proves almost to a certainty that at 
some period the site of the present church must have been outside the 
walls of the city. (p. 453.) 


Are then these sepulchres as old as the time of Christ ? If this can 
be shown the advocates for the traditional site have a strong argu- 
ment in their favor. Capt. Wilson examined themy but he leaves the 
question of their age still open. He notices, however, a peculiarity 
about these tombs which is worthy of mention. He says, 


These were the only tombs met with, which were cut out of the hard or 
“missae”’ strata of limestone, in those outside the city, advantage having 
always been taken of the softer “‘malaki’’ beds; and they have another 
peculiarity not noticed elsewhere, that they slope downwards, the gen- 
eral rule being to make the beds of the “‘loculi’’ horizontal. 


Possibly a still further examination of these tombs may enable the 
explorer to determine the time of their construction. 

Another agument in favor of the traditional site has been drawn 
from the existence of a rock, one hundred and forty feet southeast of 
the Sepulchre, and thirteen feet above its level. This rock, now 
known as Golgotha, is the traditional site of the crucifixion. Al- 
though it is not so high in appearance as formerly on account of the 
accumulation of rubbish around its base, the shape of the rock is such 
as to justify the title xpavéov, Indeed there is no place in this part of 
the city to which this word could be so properly applied. Its near- 
ness to the Sepulchre is in harmony with the statement of John xix. 
41: “There was in the place (& t@ tézw,) where he was crucified a 
garden, and in the garden (% t@ xjzv) anew tomb.” Some, how- 
ever, have thought that this rock is not natural. Capt. Wilson ex- 
amined it several times. He says, 


There can hardly be a doubt that the lower portion is natural and the 
upper part may very likely be so. . . . Whilst the surveying 
party was at Jerusalem, the rock was examined by Prof. Oscar Fraas, of 
Stuttgart, well-known in geological circles, and also by an experienced 
Cornish miner, both of whom gave it as their opinion that the rock was 
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natural; indeed, if it is artificially built, it is one of the cleverest con- 
trivances that can be seen any where. (p. 52.) 


While, therefore, Capt. Wilson’s examination of this spot leaves un- 
answered the many questions concerning the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which during the last thirty years have been discussed with so 
much bitterness, his report evidently will be welcomed by the friends 
of Mr. Williams, on account of its agreement with their topographical 
views. Indeed the drift of opinion in England at the present time 
seems to be in this direction. 


Debris in and around the City. 


In speaking of the wall, gates and churches of the city, Capt. 
Wilson makes frequent reference to the accumulation of debris in 
many places. In the neighborhood of the Damascus gate it is so 
great as almost to conceal “the remains of an older entrance over 
which the present one is built.” The rubbish rises to the springing, 
and part of the modern gateway is built in front of the arch, so that 
only a portion of it can be seen. Near the Jaffa gate there is such 
an accumulation of debris “as entirely to conceal the natural features 
of the ground.” North of the Bab-as-Salam (Gate of Peace), one of the 
western gates of the Haram, the rubbish rises nearly to the level of 
the Haram area, while still further to the north, near the Bab-al- 
KattAnin (Gate of the Cotton Merchants), it has a depth of seventy- 
seven feet. 


Over the whole ground occupied by the present city of Jertisalem there 
is a large accumulation of rubbish which attains its maximum in the 
valley running down from the Damascus to the Dung Gate, where it is not 
less than from fifty to seventy feet deep, and in places perhaps more than 
this. Where the Armenian Gardens are situated, near the Citadel, there 
is from twenty-five to thirty feet of rubbish, and in other places more or 
less. (p. 56.) 


The Via Dolorosa, according to Capt. Wilson’s estimate, is from — 
thirty to forty feet above its level in the time of Christ; so that one 
need not linger long at the numerous stations which are now shown ~ 
to devout pilgrims. 

There is the same accumtlation of rubbish without the walls of 
the city, and especially on the southern side. The removal of this 
rubbish near the Protestant cemetery has led to the discovery of an 


escarpment consisting of a flight of steps hewn out of the underlying 
rock. Says Capt. Wilson, 


From the position and appearance of this escarpment it must have 
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formed part of the defences of the old city, the wall running along the 
crest, but it cannot be traced beyond the ditch mentioned above ; the steps 
which lead down towards the Valley of Hinnom could be defended by a 
couple of men against any force, before the invention of fire-arms. The 
escarpment was probably carried down to the valley in a succession of 
terraces, on one of which the cemetery has been formed; the large 
amount of rubbish, however, will not allow any thing to be seen clearly. 


(pp. 61, 62.) 


Capt. Wilson makes no further remarks concerning this discovery, 
Dr. Hackett, however, has called my attention to it, and its value will 
appear from the fact that hitherto travellers in visiting this spot have 
found it difficult to conceive how the Jebusites were able to hold out 
so long against the assaults made upon this part of their city. It will be 
remembered that after the death of Joshua, Judah and Simeon attacked 
Jerusalem. “ They fought against it and took it, and smote it with the 
edge of the sword, and set the city on fire.” Judges i.8. But, as we 
learn from Josephus, this was the lower city; from the upper city, by 
reason “of the nature of the place,” they were repulsed. At length 
came the Benjamites, and they also endeavored to gain possession 
of Zion; but they could not drive out the Jebusites, “but the Jebu- 
sites dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day.” 
Judges i. 21. Afterwards, David having been made king over Israel, 
determined to strike for the possession of Zion. The Jebusites, feel- 
ing perfectly secure in their position, defied the adventurous warrior, 
saying that they would man their walls with the lame and the blind, 
and he might take the place if he could. All will remember how 
David replied to this taunt by issuing to his army an order that the 
one who would first scale the rocky fortress and kill a Jebusite, should 
be advanced to the rank of Captain of the host; and how Joab lead- 
ing this forlorn hope, won the promotion, and carried the Citadel. 
The glimpses, therefore, that we have of this escarpment “ which 
could be defended by a couple of men against any force before the in- 
vention of fire-arms,” enable us to see how the men of Jebus could 
so long repel the assaults of the Israelites, and furnish us not only 
with an illustration of the value of excavation in determining the 
topography of ancient Jerusalem, but at the same time with an inci- 
dental, and accordingly a most convincing, argument for the truthful- 
ness of the Scripture records. 


Excavations. 


In the firman which was forwarded from Constantinople no author- 
ity for excavation was granted. Capt. Wilson, however, believing 
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that such labor would lead to important results, applied to the Gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem for permission to make some investigations in this 
way. The Governor cheerfully yave his consent, adding certain 
restrictions, such as that notice should in every case be sent to him 
with regard to the place where it was proposed to make excavations, 
etc. Says Capt. Wilson, 3 


The great difficulty was in arranging matters with the proprietors 
of the ground; all land, or rather the produce, is held in one-twelfth 
shares, and the consent of each of the share-holders has to be obtained 
before any thing can be done. Of course the whole is only an affair of 
“bakhshish,” but the trouble and annoyance of bargaining with a dozen 
proprietors, each of whom wishes to get as much as he can, is very great. 
Outside the city there was no trouble, the fellaheen being glad to 
have the opportunity of gaining a few piastres; but inside there was 
some hard bargaining, especially with the family of Abn Saud, for per- 
mission to dig in front of the arch (Robinson’s). Mr. Moore had been 
kind enough to arrange through his dragoman that this might be done 
by paying the head of the family a certain sum per ‘diem, but on going 
to work the men were driven away. I was sent for, and went down to 
Abn Saud's house with the consular dragoman, arriving in the midst of 
an Arab fight. It seems the head of the house had concluded the bargain 
without consulting the shareholders, who were exceedingly furious, and 
a new bargain had to be made in which the whole family were included. 


(pp. 70, 71.) 


Capt. Wilson especially desired to pursue this method of investiga- 
tion within the Haram area. The Governor of Jerusalem promised 
to use his influence with the Sheikh of the Mosque, but the latter was 
immovable. Money even could not induce him to allow the work to 
be done. There were also two places without the Haram, where 
he desired to excavate, but permission could not be obtained. One 
of these was on the western side of the Haram wall near the Bab-al- 
Hadid (Iron Gate); but 


The Effendi, in whose court-yard the excavation would have been made, 
was afraid of his house falling, as he had gone down thirty feet, and then 
built upon loose rubbish. Notwithstanding an offer to rebuild his house 
if it fell, he could not be brought to terms. (p. 71.) 


The other was for the purpose of discovering if possible the spring- 
ing of the western end of the bridge, of which Robinson’s ‘arch, al- 
ready alluded to, formed a part. Capt. Wilson says, 


The excavation might have been made if the means available had been 
larger; as it was the “ bakhshish” could not be brought within a reason- 
ble rate. (p. 71.) 
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Fourteen excavations, however, were made in and around the city. 
One of these was made near the southwest angle of the Haram inclo- 
sure, for the purpose of discovering one of the piers of Robinson's 
Arch. The report says, 


The excavation was commenced at a distance of forty-five feet from the 
face of the wall, exactly opposite the centre of the arch, and made four- 
teen feet long and ten broad. As the springing of the arch is on a level 
with the present ground line, it was supposed the pier would soon be 
found; but, contrary to all expectation, no masonry was discovered till 
the shaft had reached a depth of thirty-seven feet; here the western face 
of a block of solid masonry was found, parallel to the Haram wall, and 
at a distance of fifty-four feet from it. The shaft had been carried down 
the whole way through small loose rubbish, which kept continually fall- 
ing, and on reaching the block of masonry the Arabs got frightened and 
struck work. No inducement could get them to continue without 
sheathing the sides, and to have done this, or to have increased the size 
of the excavation, would have necessitated a fresh arrangement with the 
proprietors of the ground with additional expense, and the whole would 
have taken a more extensive form than there was either money or permis- 
sion to carry out, (p. 75.) 


The other excavations led to no important discoveries. Capt. 
Wilson, however, gained an experience in this work which after- 
wards was most valuable to himself and others, 


Water Supply. 


Some attention was given by the members of the Survey to the 
water supply of the city, the Syrian Improvement Society having 
placed £50 at Capt. Wilson’s disposal for the purpose of ascertaining 
the quantity of water furnished at present, and the best means of in- 
creasing the supply. It is only in this part of the report that any 
allusion is made to the sanitary condition of the city. After stating 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem depend chiefly on the winter rains 
for their supply of water, Capt. Wilson speaks of the cisterns, which, 
he says, are in a most filthy state. 


During the early part of the summer little evil arises, the heavier par- 
tacles settling to the bottom; but towards autumn the water gets low, 
the buckets in descending stir up the deposit, and the mixture which 
thousands then’have to use as their daily beverage is almost too horrible 
to think of. At this time, too, a sort of miasma seems to rise from the 
refuse, and the fever season commences. (p. 86.) 


The result is that while the Jewish population of Jerusalem is only 
about nine thousand, of these there were received into the Jewish 
hospital in twelve months more than five thousand patients, and into 
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the Protestant mission more than eight thousand. The great want of 
the city, therefore, is pure water. In suggesting means for its sup- 
ply, Capt. Wilson after mentioning several plans, says that the cisterns 
of the Haram alone are sufficient to hold a year’s supply of water 
for the whole city; and that the conduits and channels, now broken 
and filled with mud, might be repaired at a small expense. It is 
true, he says, that both Christians and Jews are denied free access to 
the Haram inclosure, and that only the Moslems would be benefitted 
thereby; but he is thinking of the work in which he is engaged, and 
he adds: 


However, it should not be forgotten that whoever obtains permission 
to supply Jerusalem with water will have unexampled facilities for exca- 
vation. No objection will be made to the use of pick and shovel, even 
in the sacred area, if the great blessing of abundant water can be ob- 
tained by it. And in opening the old conduits and subterranean pas- 
sages it is hard to believe that something will not be discovercd which 
would fix with certainty the site of the Jewish Temple. (p. 86.) 


Levelling from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 


While Capt. Wilson and his party were at Jerusalem, instructions 
were received from Col. James, directing the establishment of a chain 
of levels from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea for the purpose of 
obtaining accurately the difference of level between the two. The 
working party consisted of two observers, two stave men, and one 
chain man. The line adopted commenced at Jaffa, where a bench 
mark was cut on the north wall of the city near the sea. “Thence it 
runs through Lydda, three miles beyond which it turns to the right 
and continues by Jimsu, Birfileeya, El Burgh, El Jib, Beth Horon, Je- 
rusalem, Bethany, to the neighborhood of Jericho, where turning to 
the right it crosses the plain to the Dead Sea. It reaches it highest 
altitude—2,724 feet—at the cairn on Mt. Scopus. The Dead Sea was 
reached on the 12th of March, 1865, when its surface was found to 
be 1,292 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. In the early 
summer it is six feet lower, making the depression of the surface 
1,298 feet. As the Dead Sea, according to the soundings of Lieut. 
Vignes of the French navy, has a depth of 1,148 feet, the depression 
of the bottom is 2,446 feet below the level of the Mediteranean. As 
the levelling was done by two observers acting independently of each 
other, the result may be considered accurate within three or four 
inches. The bench marks fixed between the two points are fifty-five 
in number; the place, and distance in miles and links, are given in 
the report. The establishment of such a chain of levels with bench 
marks cut on fixed rocks or other permanent objects cannot but prove 
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to be of great service to subsequent explorers. A line of levels was 
also run from Jerusalem to Solomon’s Pools. 


Plates, Plans and Photographs. 


Twenty-eight plates accompany the report, giving a diagram of the 
triangulation, a plan of Kubbat-as-Sakhra, a plan of the Citadel, the 
route taken in levelling from the Mediteranean to the Red Sea and 
Solomon's Pools, the position and elevation of the bench marks, the 
Haram-ash-Sharif, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Tomb of 
the Kings, etc. For the further illustration of the work Capt. Wilson 
has given us a portfolio of plans and a volume of photographs. The 
former contains a plan of Jerusalem with contours, 3928 inches, 
scale zey5y; a plan of Jerusalem hill shaded, scale roto; a plan 
of the Haram inclosure, scale $y, in two sheets; a plan of the 
Church of the’ Holy Sepulchre, scale 75; and a plan of theCit- 
adel, House of Caiaphas, David’s Tomb, Greek Church in the Con- 
vent of the Cross, Armenian Chapel .in the Convent of St. James, 
Church of the Ascension, Church of the Tomb of the Virgin, Church 
of St. Anne, Church of the Flagellation—scale x}y, and Dome of 
the Rock, with sections, scale z}y. The photographs are eighty- 
five in number, including a panoramic view of Jerusalem from 
the north, 7 4 41 inches, a general view of the city from the hill of 
Evil Counsel, a general view of the city from the Mount of Olives, 
a general view of the city and the valley of the Kedron from the north- 
east, the valley of Hinnom looking south from the Joppa Gate, the 
village of Silaom and the lower part of the valley of the Kedron, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the Haram and its walls, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Citadel, etc. There are few among us whose 
highest hopes lead them to expect ever to walk about Jerusalem, to 
cross the Kidron to the Garden of Gethsemane, or to ascend the slope 
of Olivet, and we need not in order to become familiar with scenes so 
sacred: for in these elegant specimens of the art of photography 
which accompany the report of the Survey, we have a faithful repre- 
sentation of the principal places which for so many hundred years 
have attracted the feet of pilgrims from all parts of the world, and 
which even now have lost none of their interest to the true disciple of 
Christ. Every Sabbath School should have them or at least some 
of them.’ 

1 They may be purchased of Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, London, for £7 I4s. The 
plans mounted and in a portfolio may be obtained for £2 18s. The volume containing Capt. 
Wilson’s notes on Jerusalem, and illustrative diagrams, is sold at £2. The survey complete 
is sold for 12 guineas. The copy used in the preparation of this article belongs to the library 


of the Newton Theological Institution, and was the gift of the Hon. Isaac Davis, of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Later Researches. 


After the return of Capt. Wilson and his party, a society was 
formed in England for the accurate and systematic investigation of 
the archxology, topography, geology, physical geography, natural his- 
tory, manners and customs of Palestine, for biblical illustration. This 
society is known as the Palestine Exploration Fund. Its first meet- 
ing was held on the 22d of June, 1865. At this meeting Capt. Wilson, 
who had so successfully accomplished the Survey to which we have 
now referred, was appointed director of a new expedition for scientific 
exploration in the Holy Land. Having performed the work assigned 
to him, Capt. Wilson returned to England about a year ago. His 
report, or rather the report of the society for the year 1865-6, has 
been printed, and will soon be within our reach. A second expedition 
was organized by this society early in the year 1867, under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Warren of the Royal Engineers. On his arrival at 
Jerusalem with the two non-commissioned officers who accompanied 
him, Lieut. Warren, unable to obtain admission to the Mohammedan 
sanctuaries on Moriah, as he had hoped, commenced an examination 
of the exterior walls. Mr. Grove, the secretary of the society, in a 
note to the London Zimes a few months since, announced the result 
of Lieut. Warren’s labors up to the date of his last letters. He says: 


The result is that outside the walls of the sacred inclosure he has made 
a discovery which is almost, if not quite, as important as any that have 
ever been made in or about Jerusalem, and which cannot fail to be the 
fruitful parent of many more. He has found that the south wall of the 
Haram, which rears its’venerable face to a height of eighty feet above the 
soil, descends also to no less a depth than fifty-three feet below it—the 
solid rock of Mount Moriah, on which it is founded, being covered with 
that immense thickness of debris. This wall must originally have stood 
at a height of one hundred and thirty feet above its foundations, fully 
justifying the expression of Josephus, who says concerning it, that if any 
one looked down from the top of the battlements into the valley he 
would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an immense 
depth. (Ant. 15: 2, 5.) 

The foundations and the unworn masonry of the buried portion may 
be expected to disclose many a secret affecting these venerable walls— 
secrets which Lieut. Warren is now diligently occupied in revealing. 
But this is not all. He found two other things. He found, first, 
that the eastern wall is prolonged beyond the southern face, and con- 
tinues in the general direction of Siloam. How far it continues, or whet 
are its exact direction and extent, I expect to hear shortly from Lieut. 
Warren. He found, secondly, that below the debris, a second south wall 
exists, twenty feet distant from the known one, and of slighter workman- 
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ship. How far this wall goes, what its purport may have been, its rela- 
tion to the triple gateway, and the staircase which M. de Saulcy believed 
that he had discovered to descend from the triple gateway, how this dis- 
covery may affect the piers of the arches below the south-east corner of 
the enclosure, are questions to answer which we await further information, 


During the past summer, when the Sultan of Turkey was in Eng- 
land, the committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, through their 
chairman, the Archbishop of York, obtained from that monarch some 
assurances of assistance. The Archbishop says, the Grand Vizier 


Fuad Pacha observed that the Turkish government desired to be per- 
fectly tolerant, and that the only limitation to their power to be so, lay 
in the danger of fanatical outbreaks, which arise not from the Turks, but 
from the Christian population. So far as was consistent with order, the 
government would give every help to exploration. 


We do not learn, however, that Lieut. Warren has been successful 
in his efforts to open the gates of the Haram inclosure. From the few 
particulars which have been given from time to time in the English 
papers we infer that he has not; for he has thus far given his atten- 
tion to the western side of Moriah and the eastern slope of Zion with 
the valley between. Perhaps it is well that he has been confined to 
these localities. Certainly enough is revealed to us in the notes of 
Mr. Grove to lead us to look with interest for the appearance of the 
report of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the year 1867. 

But though much has already been accomplished by Capt. Wilson 
and his successors, much still remains to be done. We are sorry, 
therefore, to learn that of late the means necessary for the continua- 
tion of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund have been want- 
ing. The members of the society, however, do not intend to abandon 
the enterprise. Recent English papers inform us that they have ap- 
pealed for aid to all who are interested in the work which thus far 
has been so prosperously conducted. The Morning Advertiser of No- 
vember 29th, in calling attention to this appeal, says: 


There could not be a greater misfortune of its kind than the interrup- 
tion of investigations which hitherto have been so successful, It is true 
that the discoveries already made are of a valuable character. But in 
such a case as this it may justly be said that nothing is done while any 
thing remains to be done. It is one of those cases in which nothing short 
of complete success can be regarded as satisfactory. We have now the 
opportunity and the scientific means of thoroughly clearing up doubts 
with regard to places which must be more or less interesting to every 
one, but which to the Christian possess an interest which cannot be 
exaggerated. 
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We are glad, therefore, to know that the response to the appeal of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund is a liberal one. Remittances come in 
from every quarter, so that it is now certain that the work will not be 
interrupted. By the first expedition of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
as many as forty-nine places in different parts of the Holy Land were 
astronomically fixed. The second has surveyed the whole plain of Phil- 
istia, the mountain region and valley of the Jordan from Jebel Usdam 
to Jezreel, and a section of Moab and Gilead extending from Heshbon 
to Jerash. The requisite measurements and field-notes, therefore, 
will soon be deposited in the Ordnance Office at London; so that in a 
short time we shall have a map of Palestine as accurate as that of 
Jerusalem, to which reference has already been made. 

As Americans, do we not wie> +hat some of our own Engineer 
officers could be associated with those of the Royal Engineers in these 
explorations? We have among our West Point graduates Christian 
men of solid scientific attainments, who would prove efficient laborers 
in this work of the Palestine Exploration Fund and retrieve the past. 
For years ago our government sent Lieut. Lynch of the navy to the 
east for the purpose of exploration in the valley of the Jordan. The 
volume which he prepared after his return is diffuse in style and 
abounds in personal allusions and wearisome reflections ; but so lim- 
ited then were our sources of information respecting the Jordan 
that the book despite its defects was received with favor at home 
and‘ abroad. During the recent rebellion Lieut. Lynch chose to 
link his fortunes with the so-called Confederacy. The thought is 
not a pleasing one, and we rejoice that by reason of later and more 
scientific explorations we are no longer under the necessity of refer- 
ring to his work. For the credit of our officers, therefore, as well as for 
the advancement of sacred studies by scientific investigations, we desire 
the codperation of our government in the work of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. We believe it to be the desire of every Bible student 
in the land whose attention has been called to this subject. 


Henry 8. BurRaGce. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


wu the exception of a few, who maintain that to the Chris- 
tian all the days of the week and of life should be esteemed 
equally holy, and equally consecrated to God’s worship and service, 
all Christians may be said to be agreed in respect to the duty, or at 
least the propriety, of setting apart one stated day in every week, for 
the purposes of bodily rest, public worship, religious instruction, and 
spiritual improvement. It is quite true, that Christians ought to re- 
gard themselves, and all their time, as the Lord’s ; but this is no rea- 
son why they should not have one day in every week devoted in a 
more especial manner to God and religion. It is the duty of Chris- 
tians to “ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. v.17); but this does not 
excuse them from obeying the Lord’s positive command to observe 
stated seasons of more formal prayer. ‘Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which seeth in se- 
cret.” (Matt. vi. 6.) He who most strictly obeys this positive com- 
mand, will be most likely to have a prayerful frame of mind at all 
times. And just so he who most conscientiously observes the Sab- 
baths of the Lord will be most likely to regard himself as under law 
to God to make a religious use of all his time. But while there is 
this general agreement in regard to the duty of observing a weekly 
day as holy to the Lord, there is a great diversity of views in differ- 
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ent nations, and among individuals in every nation and in every com- 
munity, in respect to the grounds of this duty, and the strictness with 
which the sacred day is to be hallowed. Some regard the observance 
of a weekly day of rest and of worslip as having no higher sanction 
than its intrinsic propriety and its beneficial effects. It is a custom 
which commends itself to the Christian conscience as eminently suit- 
able, and which has proved itself eminently useful; and therefore it 
ought to be retained, and observed with due decorum. Others regard 
it as resting upon ecclesiastical authority. The early church, in the 
exercise of its legitimate ecclesiastical powers, enjoined the observance 
of the first day of the week as the stated day for commemorating the 
Lord’s resurrection, for suspending (in part at least) secular occupa- 
tions, and assembling for public worship, and the hearing of the gos- 
pel. Others acknowledge it to be of divine origin and obligation, in 
this sense, that it was instituted and observed by the apostles, acting 
within the legitimate limits of their divine commission, and in accord- 
ance with the promptings of the Spirit of Christ which was in them; 
but they deny that it was in any more direct way instituted or 
sanctioned by the Divine Head of the church, and they sever it en- 
tirely from all connection with the Sabbath enjoined in the fourth 
commandment. These make it not merely an ecclesiastical, but also 
an apostolical, and as such an obligatory custom. Others, finally, 
consider the first day of the week, the Lord’s day, as properly the 
Christian Sabbath, as resting on a direct divine sanction, as deriving 
a sacred and perpetual obligation from the fourth commandment of 
the decalogue, or rather, ultimately, from a still earlier and more uni- 
versal divine charter, dating from the creation of the world, but re- 
enacted with special definiteness and solemnity, when the Lord gave 
to his people, through Moses, at Mount Sinai, the ten precepts as a 
summary of moral law. 

The design of the present article is to present the reasons why we 
regard the last of the views above named as most agreeable to truth. 
Our argument naturally divides itself into two parts; the first rela- 
ting to the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandment, and the 
second to the change in the day of Sabbath observance under the 
Christian dispensation. 

It is a grand point in this argument, and one which seems to me 
very nearly decisive, that the command to refrain from labor on the 
seventh day, and keep it holy to the Lord, is placed in the moral, and 
not in the ceremonial law, among the ten commandments, and not 
among the Levitical statutes. Every other commandment in these 
sacred tables is admitted to be of perpetual obligation: there is an 
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overwhelming presumption, therefore, that the fourth is equally so 
with. the rest. We are certainly entitled to require very clear 
and explicit proof of the exception, before we admit that this one 
alone, of all the commands of the decalogue, is only of temporary 
obligation. The fact that it differs from the others, in being a posi- 
tive institution, not deducible from any law of natural religion, or 
from any general principle of morals, is not sufficient to justify us in 
regarding it as merely a ceremonial Jewish observance. That cir- 
cumstance might seem, if we imagine ourselves in a position anterior 
to’ the giving of the law, to be a good reason why it should not be 
placed in this divine summary of the moral law; but after it has 
pleased God in his wisdom to place it there, that circumstance is no 
legitimate reason for treating it as if he had not placed it there, for 
denying to it the same perpetuity of obligation which belongs con- 
fessedly to all the other precepts of the decalogue. The admonition 
of our Lord on another subject is appropriate here: “What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” (Matt. xix. 6.) If 
God had designed to have i:.2 Sabbath classed with the rites and cer- 
emonies of the Levitical law, which were to be abolished, he would 
have classed it with them.- If he had not wished to have it classed 
with the precepts of morality, which are never to be abolished, he 
would not have classed it with them. So at least, we are bound to 
conclude, unless some plain and unquestionable warrant can be ad- 
duced for banishing this precept, as an intruder, from the class of per- 
manent and unchangeable obligations. The fact that the penalty of 
death for violating the Sabbath is not now in force, as it was in the 
Jewish commonwealth,’ no more proves the-precept itself to be no 
longer binding, than the fact that the same penalty is not now, as it was 
once, attached to the violation of the fifth commandment,’ proves that 
children are no longer under obligation to honor their parents. The 
penalty of a law may be changed, without at all impairing or altering 
its obligation. In fact there is no other one, of all the ten command- 
ments, which is expressed with so much fullness and particularity as 
this. In no other case is the command expressed in both a positive 
and a negative form; in no other case is the reason of the command 
so explicitly given; and that reason is one of a perfectly universal 
character,—one which includes not the Jews only, but all mankind; 
one which carries the mind back, not to Abraham only, or to Noah 
even, but to Adam, the common progenitor of all nations and races of 
men. 


1 Numbers xv. 32-36. 2 Deuteronomy xxi. 18-21. 
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And this introduces into our argument a second important consider- 
ation. There is much to authorize the belief, that the Sabbath was 
instituted at the creation, and observed from the origin of the human 
race. That it was instituted before the giving of the law at Sinai, we 
have express Scripture proof. When the Lord promised to give to 
the murmuring Israelites in the wilderness manna from heaven to 
eat, he gave them this plain direction : 


And it shall come to pass, that on the sixth’ day, they shall prepare 
that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as they gather 
daily. (Exodus xvi. 5.) 


And when he fulfilled that promise, the corresponding record is, 


And it came to pass that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much 
bread, two omers for one man: and all the rulers of the congregation 
came and told Moses. And he said unto them, this is that which the 
Lord hath said, to-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: 
bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe, and 


that which remaineth over, lay up for you to be kept until the morning. 
(v. 22, 23.) . 


And while that which was kept until the succeeding day, on a 
former occasion, became unfit for food, that which was kept over from 
the sixth to the seventh day remained uncorrupted and wholesome, 


And Moses said, eat that to-day, for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord : to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather 
it, but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. 
And it came to pass, that there went out some of the people on the sev- 
enth day for to gather, and they found none. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, how long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws ? 
See, for that the Lord hath gwen you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth 
you on the sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every man m his 
place: let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the people 
rested on the seventhgday. (vs. 25-30.) 


This is sure proof, that the weekly Sabbath was one of the com- 
mandments and laws which God had already given to them, before he 
wrote on the tables of stone the injunction to remember it, and keep it 
holy. Observe how emphatically he affirms that he had given them 
the Sabbath, and how explicitly he characterizes its profanation as a 
refusal to keep his commandment and his law. The charge to remem- 
ber it might not of itself be sufficient to prove that it was already 
known to them; the expression might bear only this sense,—“ keep 
the Sabbath, which I now appoint, in constant remembrance from this 
time:” but interpreted in the light of the preceding record which 
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we have just noticed, and also of what was said long before in the ac- 
count of the creation, this expression does fairly include a recognition 
of that previous acquaintance with the sacred day, which we know 
from these sources to have been possessed. And the reason given in 
the fourth commandment why the Sabbath should be remembered 
and kept holy, is precisely the same reason which is given in explana- 
tion of God’s blessing and sanctifying it at the creation. And this 
reason is mentioned in the commandment, not as if it were the an- 
nouncement of a new truth, unknown before, but in a familiar and 
matter-of-course way of reference to what was already well-known. 
Indeed the language used in Genesis ii. 2, 3, seems to imply that the 
Sabbath, as a divine institution, was made known to man from the 
beginning. 


And on the seventh day God ended his work, which he had made: 
and he rested.on the seventh day from all his work, which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; because that in it 
he rested from all his work, which God created and made. 


What is meant by his blessing the day, except his making it a 
means of blessing to man? What is meant by his sanctifying it, ex- 
cept his setting it apart as a day of special sanctity for human ob- 
servance? Did he only bless it potentially and prospectively? Did 
he only sanctify it in his own secret thought and purpose ? 

The only objection to the view that he actually instituted the Sab- 
bath at man’s creation, which seems to demand notice, is, that there 
is no express mention of its observance, until just before the giving of 
the law at Sinai, an interval of about twenty-five hundred years. 
But this seems less surprising, when we remember the exceeding 
brevity of these ancient annals, and especially when we note also, 
that the Sabbatic institution is not mentioned more than half a score 
of times, and then usually in the briefest manner, in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, from the time of Moses to that of Nehe- 
miah,' a period of more than two thousand years, and that it is not 
even mentioned once between the days of Moses and Solomon, a period 
of more than five hundred years. Yet it is not disputed that the 
Sabbath was known as a divine institution during all this period. 
But while we have no express mention of Sabbath observance in pa- 
triarchal times, we have repeated notices of the reckoning of time by 
weeks. Noah was commanded to enter into the ark seven days be- 
fore the flood began. (Genesis vii. 4,10.) After the dove had re- 


1II Kings iv. 23; xi. 5, 7,9; II Chronicles xxiii. 8; xvi. 18; I Chronicles ix. 32; xxiii. 
81; II Chronicles ii. 4; viii. 18; xxx. 3; xxxvi. 21. 
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turned to the ark, finding no rest for the sole of her foot, in the wide 
waste of waters, he waited seven days before sending her out again. 
(viii. 10.) When she returned from her second flight, with an olive 
leaf in her mouth, he stayed yet other seven days, before he sent her 
forth for the last time. (v.12.) The friends of Job, who in all proba- 
bility lived before the giving of the law, expressed their sympathy 
with him in his afflictions, by sitting near him in silence for seven 
days and seven nights. (ch. ii. 13.) In instituting the rite of circum- 
cision, the Lord directed that it should be performed on the eighth 
day, or when the child had completed the first week of its life. (Gene- 
sis xvii. 12.) When Joseph and his brethren went up out of Egypt, 
to bury their father, seven days was the period during which they 
made their lamentation for the deceased patriarch. (Genesis 1. 10.) 
And indeed the very word week occurs twice in the history of the 
marriage of the patriarch Jacob to the daughters of Laban. (Genesis 
xxix. 27, 28.) Seven days was the period during which unleavened 
bread was to be eaten in the celebration of the passover. (Exodus xii. 
15, 19; xiii. 6,7.) All these instances of the reckoning of time by 
weeks among the patriarchs and before the giving of the law, greatly 
strengthen the probability that a weekly Sabbath was observed from 
the creation of man. And this is still further increased by the fact, 
that the division of time into weeks, and the observance of the seventh 
day as holy, were widely diffused among other ancient nations who 
cannot be supposed to have borrowed this custom from the Jews. 
The ancient inhabitants of Egypt, Phoenicia, India and China, were 
__ acquainted with the division of time into periods of seven days. The 
most ancient of the Greek poets (Homer, Hesiod, Callimachus,) call 
the seventh day holy; and other writers, both Greek and Roman, 
recognize the septenary division of time as existing, not only in their 
own nation, but among those whom they call barbarians. Too much 
stress has undoubtedly been laid by some advocates of the universal- 
ity and perpetuity of the Sabbath, upon these testimonies of pagan 
writers: but they are nevertheless entitled to some consideration in 
this argument. 

Let us recapitulate the reasons for believing that the Sabbath was 
instituted immediately after the creation of man. It is expressly 
mentioned as a divine institution for human observance, before the 
giving of the law at Sinai; the fourth commandment in that law ad- 
monishes the Israelites to remember it, and keep it holy, and assigns 
as the reason for their doing so the identical reason which was assigned 
for hallowing and blessing it at the creation ; the reckoning of time by 
weeks was familiar to the patriarchs, and was known to many pagan 
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nations in the earliest times ; we must place the beginning of Sabbath 
observance before the promulgation of the laws by Moses ; there is no 
reason for assigning its origin to any period between Adam and 
Moses ; there is a definite probable reason for assigning it to the time 
of Adam ; this date alone explains all the facts in the case: we know 
that the ground of the command dates back to the creation of the 
world ; we have no sufficient reason to conclude that the command 
itself is of more recent date, no sufficient evidence that the institu- 
tion is not as old as the event which it commemorates. The evidence 
for a patriarchal Sabbath is positive, though indirect; the evidence 
against it is only negative, the silence of Scripture. 

But how did the Lord Jesus Christ treat the Sabbath? This is a 
fundamental point in our inquiry. Did he regard and speak of it as 
belonging to that ceremonial code of Jewish ordinances, which he 
came to fulfill in such a way as to abolish? or to that moral law, 
which he came to fulfill in such a way as to honor, confirm, and estab- 
lish forever? Can any word or any act of his be adduced, which 
conveys any intimation that the Sabbath institution belongs to the 
ceremonial and transient ordinances? He was accused, indeed, of not 
keeping the Sabbath day; but by whom? By those who also accused 
him of being a glutton and a wine-bibber, of rebellion and blasphemy, 
of being mad, possessed by a devil, and in league with the prince of 
devils. And how did he answer their accusation that he was a Sab- 
bath breaker? Not by declaring the fourth commandment abrogated, 
null, and void: not by relaxing the strictness of its obligation: not by 
saying that all things were lawful on the Sabbath which were lawful 
on other days: but by appealing to the necessary labors which were 
allowed from the beginning, such as the services of the priests and 
Levites in the temple, which were positively commanded by the law, 
and those works of common humanity and charity, which were never 
understood, by intelligent and devout Jews, to have been forbidden by 
the commandment. No act of his on the Sabbath can be pointed out, 
which can be shown from the Old Testament to have been rightly re- 
garded as a violation of the sacred day. When he spoke of the com- 
mandments as binding, he never made any exception against the 
fourth. If he did not mention this particular one, neither did he 
the second or the eighth: but he referred to them in a such a way as 
virtually to include them all ;' and so the Jews and his disciples mani- 
festly understood him. When he summed up those of the first table 
in one great commandment, and those of the second into another like 
unto it, he did not exclude any one of the former four any more than 


1 See Matthew xix. 17-19; Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20. 
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of the latter six. As he vindicated the moral law from the corrupt 
additions of the Scribes and Pharisees,—in his Sermon on the Mount 
and elsewhere,—so he vindicated the Sabbath from the superstitious 
rules with which they had overlaid the divine command. Thus he 
treated the Sabbatic institution just as he treated all the precepts 
of the moral law,—as he never treated the ceremonies of the Le- 
vitical law. These last were soon to be abolished altogether; and he 
never thought it worth while to spend time in vindicating them from 
the additions and perversions to which they had been subjected. He 


declared himself the Lord of the Sabbath day. (Mark ii. 28.) Let us. 


not deprive him of that honor which he claims. “ He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” He is the Lord of all the command- 
ments; and they “all live unto him,” (Luke xx. 38,) the fourth, as 
well as the other nine. ‘“ Man was not,” indeed, “ made for the Sab- 
bath :” we must not, like those superstitious and hypocritical formal- 
ists, put the means above the end, and so defeat the end altogether: 
but “ the Sabbath was made for man,” (Mark ii. 27 ;) it was not made 
for the Jew alone, but for all nations of men, that dwell on all the 
face of the.earth; not for men of ancient times alone, but for uni- 
versal man, for men in every age, till time shall be no more. 

But granting that Christ did not say or do any thing to weaken 
the obligation of the Sabbath: was not this because the time had not 
yet come? Did he not afterwards teach us,'by his apostles, that its 
observance was no longer binding? ‘There are two or three passages 
in the apostolical epistles, which have been claimed as teaching the 
abrogation of the Sabbath. “Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years,” writes the apostle Paul to the Galatians; “I am 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain.” (ch. iv. 
10,11.) Again he says to the Romans, ° 


One man esteemeth one day above another: another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day, regarded it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” (ch. xiv. 5, 6.) 


And finally to the Colossians he sends this admonition : 


Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days: which are a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is‘of Christ. (ch. ii. 16, 17.) 


The first two of these passages might, in the view of some, be fairly 
disposed of by the general remark, that the apostle does not seem to 
have any reference in them to the Sabbath, but to those other days, 
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whose observance was either not enjoined at all by the divine law, or 
else was clearly a part of that Levitical code which was never de- 
signed to be binding on others than Jews, nor on them always. But 
inasmuch as the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians makes ex- 
“press mention of Sabbath days, among the things in regard to which 
a Christian has liberty, and must not submit to dictation, it is but 
fair to admit that Sabbath days, though not expressly mentioned, 
may be included also in the other two passages. Neither would we 
attempt to take any advantage of the fact, that the name seems some- 
- times to be applied in the Old Testament to other religious festivals 
than the weekly Sabbath. (Leviticus xxiii. 32.) Let it be under- 
stood here in its ordinary sense, and let it be admitted without hesi- 
tation, that the apostle represents Christians as free from obligation 
to observe the Jewish Sabbath. We say the Jewish Sabbath, because, 
as is well-known, the name Sabbath is never given in the New Testa- 
ment to the first day of the week, which we are accustomed to call 
the Christian Sabbath, but always to the seventh day of the week, the 
Jewish Sabbath. This usage of language still prevails in the Eastern 
countries. In the Greek and other Oriental languages, and in fact 
in the Italian also, the Sabbath and the Lord's day are still the com- 
mon and well understood names for the seventh and the first days of 
the week,—just as Saturday and Sunday are with us. They are 
never confounded. Saturday has no other name but Sabbath: Sun- 
day has no other name but Lord’s day. Agreeably to invariable 
New Testament usage, therefore, what the apostle says in Colossians 
ii. 16, 17, must be understood exclusively of the seventh day of the 
week, the Jewish Sabbath. Christians were no longer under obliga- 
tion to hallow that seventh day. Whether Sabbath sacredness and 
obligation had been transferred to some other day of the week, re- 
mained an open question, to be decided by its own evidence. It is 
not claimed that there is any thing in this passage which is favorable, 
but it is claimed that there is nothing decisively unfavorable, to such 
a supposition. It may be urged, to be sure, that this was the very 
place to speak of such a transfer, and that the silence of Scripture 
under such circumstances, is equivalent to a decisive exclusion of our 
supposition. But while we admit that there would be strong a priori 
reason to expect an explicit recognition, in this place, of the new 
sacred day which has superseded the old, we do not admit, that the 
absence of such explicit recognition here forecloses the whole ques- 
tion of a divinely obligatory Sabbath under the Christian dispensation. 
And we protest against such an inference all the more earnestly, because 
this epistle is addressed, not to a church composed mainly of Jewish 
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converts, but to a church composed mainly of Gentile converts, who 
had not been educated to the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, but 
were only exposed, like other Gentile Christians, to the wiles of Juda- 
izing teachers. Had the apostle been addressing converts from Juda- 
ism, he would more naturally have referred to the relation of the 
Christian Sabbath to the abolished Sabbath of the Jews." 

It is moreover sometimes urged, in the way of objection to any 
strict obligation of Sabbath observance under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, that the general tone of the New Testament on this subject is 
quite different from that of the Old. The prophets utter frequent 
warnings against the sin of violating the Sabbath, severe threatenings 
against Sabbath-breakers, and special promises to Sabbath-keepers. 
But we find nothing of this kind, it is said, either in the teaching of 
our Lord in the gospels, or in that of the apostles in the epistles. To 
this we answer, that this difference is easily accounted for. The New 
Testament deals rather with principles, than with details, rather with 
the spirit than with the letter; and its different tone from the Old on 
the subject of the Sabbath is but one of many illustrations of its more 
spiritual character. Besides, Christ plainly endorsed and adopted the 
the moral precepts of the Old Testament: he incorporated them as a 
whole into the legislation of his new kingdom, and made them an 
integral part of his new evangelic code. Having this collective sanc- 
tion and endorsement, they do not need to be repeated and re-enacted 
severally. But we must not let this difference be assumed or repre- 
sented to be greater than it actually is. The Sabbath is referred to, 
in one way or another, somewhat less than one hundred times, in the 
Old Testament ; and more than forty of these references, or nearly 
half of the whole, are found in the first five books, designated by the 
Jews as the law. It is referred to more than forty times in the New 
Testament. In all the prophetical books of the Old Testament, it is 
mentioned less than twenty-five times, or only about half as often as 
in the New Testament; and in all the historical books of the Old 
Testament, exclusive of the Pentateuch, it is mentioned less than 
thirty times. And for the absence of any specific rule in the New 
Testament, enjoining its strict observance, a probable reason may be 
given, over and above what has already been said. To have given 
exact and rigid rules for its observance would not only have been at 
variance with the spirit of the new dispensation, but would moreover 
have involved great practical difficulties, on account of the connection 

1 We shall see, in the progress of our argument, that when Jews are addressed, in the Epis- 


tle to the Hebrews, this relation of the Christian Sabbath to the Jewish is recognized, by inti- 
mation and suggestion at least, if not by explicit and formal mention. 
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of many of the primitive converts with heathen masters or emyloyers. 
And indeed the same difficulties would be experienced in all mission- 
ary churches, in every age. We see the wisdom and goodness of the 
King of Zion, therefore, in the absence of any such positive and inex- 
orable rules for the sanctification of the Sabbath. 

We might have strengthened this part of our argument, by citing 
facts and testimonies to prove that one day of rest out of every seven 
is required by the physical constitution of man ; and that the perpet- 
ual obligation of the Sabbath is therefore assumed in our very nature. 
About fifteen years ago more than six hundred physicians in Eng- 
land, including some of the most eminent names in the profession, 
signed a petition to the Parliament against opening the Crystal Palace 
on Sundays, on the express ground that they regarded “a seventh 
day of rest as essential to the bodily health of man in every station of 
life.” And many facts have been accumulated to prove that men 
will not only live longer, and enjoy better health, by resting one day 
in the week, but that the same men will actually do a greater 
amount of work, and do it better, by working only six days in a 
week, than by working all the seven.’ We have preferred to confine 
our discussion to the Scriptural argument. The physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious benefits of the Sabbath, form a separate and 
powerful argument for its permanency. 

We come now to the second chief point in our inquiry, namely, the 
change of the day of rest and worship from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. It is not pretended that we have any positive and 
express precept for such a change. Those who still keep the seventh 
day holy to the Lord press this point very perseveringly, and insist _ 
that we are bound to show a distinct, ‘thus saith the Lord,” for the 
change. None but the same divine authority which established the 
seventh day Sabbath, they tell us, can transfer the sacredness, the 
obligation, and the blessing, from the seventh day to the first; and 
therefore we are warranted in demanding just as plain and direct a 
precept for the change as we have for the original institution. In 
reply to this plausible argument we remark, in the first place, that 
negative arguments of this nature, from the silence of Scripture, are 
never conclusive, and not always safe. Certainly only the same 
divine authority which originally instituted the Sabbath is competent 
to change the day of its observance; but we are not competent to 
decide beforehand whether such change shall be made by positive and 


1 See Gilfillan on the Sabbath, Part First, chaps. I. and II.; and also Dr. Rice’s Discourse, 


in the volume of Discourses on the Christian Sabbath, published by Robert Carter & Sons, in 
1863. 
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formal precept, or by indirect means, in a gradual manner—by deeds 
rather than by words. In the second place, after what has already 
been brought forward in proof of the perpetuity of the Sabbath, and 
after the plain apostolical declaration, on the other hand, that the day 
observed by the Jews is no longer binding upon Christians, we have 
much reason to assume, as the only apparent way of reconciling Scrip- 
ture with itself-on this subject, that some other day has gained the 
sacredness and obligation which the Jewish day has confessedly lost. 
And in the third place, when we find, as we shall in the progress of 
our examination, that one of the distinctive features of the Sabbath, 
and thet the most important, I mean the stated and united worship of 
God, was actually transferred, by the general example and practice of 
primitive Christians, under apostolic guidance, from the seventh day 
of the week to the first, the argument from the silence of Scripture, 
uncertain at best, ceases to be at all available. Jt will not be con- ° 
tended, that God has set apart one day of the week for bodily rest, 
and sanctified a different day of the week for religious worship; and 
hence it follows, that when apostolic teaching and example carries 
over the obligation of public worship from the seventh to the first day 
of the week, that authoritative transfer draws with it the obligation 
of rest from labor. Else we should have God’s Sabbath torn asunder, 
and its multilated carcass divided between Jews and Christians. 

But we are also met, in the outset of this part of our discussion, by 
the objection from another class, that it is too late to speak of a trans- 
fer, after an inspired apostle has explicitly released Christians from 
the obligation of Sabbath observance. The passages already cited, 
especially that most explicit one from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
puts an end, we are told, to the Jewish Sabbath, and establishes 
nothing in its place. How easily the apostle might have told us, that 
Christians were no longer under obligation to keep the seventh day, 
because the first day of the week, the day of the Lord’s resurrection, 
was henceforth to be their Sabbath: but he gives no hint of any such 
substitution. How can we meet this objection? Can we give any 
reasonable account of the admitted silence of Scripture, as to the defi- 
nite substitution of the Christian Lord’s day for the Jewish Sabbath? 
I think we can. I think the silent, indirect, gradual manner, in 
which the transfer was made, is just in harmony with all the anal- 
ogies of Scripture, in regard to the exchange of Jewish usages for 
Christian usages. This change was not effected,in general, by formal, 
positive, explicit, abrupt enactments; but silently and gradually, by 
the spirit of the new dispensation, and the example of Christians. So 
it was with circumcision, Christ did not abrogate it by authority. 
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Paul practised it in the case of Timothy, who was half a Jew. He 
refused to practise it in the case of Titus, who was probably wholly a 
Gentile. And not until later does he go further and say to those 
who were so clinging to Jewish rites as to corrupt Christian doctrine, 
“ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised Christ shall 
profit you nothing.” (Galatians v. 2.) So it was with the Passover. 
The observance of it is nowhere expressly forbidden. Christ did not 
say, when he instituted the Lord’s Supper, at the close of his last 
Passover with his disciples, “henceforth the Paschal Supper is abol- 
ished, and this new feast, the memorial of a new and greater deliv- 
erance, takes its place.” It was enough for an apostle to say after- 
wards, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.” (I Corinthians v. 7.) 
So it was that the kingdom of heaven was like leaven. Not by 
the noise and tumult of an outward revolution, did it make its mighty 
progress; but by working silent, gradual changes in the principles 
and characters, the practices and habits of its subjects. Even the 
Jewish temple was not at once forsaken. And the Jewish synagogues 
were long resorted to, as furnishing the most favorable opportunities 
for preaching the gospel and gathering a saved remnant out of God’s 
ancient people. Christianity did not make war upon Judaism and 
slay it with violence, but undermined and supplanted it. It abolished 
Judaism as the day abolishes the night. There was an intervening 
twilight. If any one will consider well the state of opinion and feel- 
ing among the Jews at that time, he will see much reason to admire 
the wisdom and goodness of God in this condescending procedure. 
But while the pre-determined changes were thus gradually brought 
about more by silent practice than by express precept, there were not 
wanting here and there, in the oral and written utterances of inspired 
men, pregnant hints, and fruitful suggestions, sufficient to show that 
these silent and gradual changes were in harmony with the divine 
will, and legitimate indications and developments of the divine pur- 
pose. We shall find, as we proceed, that on the subject of our present 
inquiry, there is no lack, either of plain records of the primitive and 
apostolic practice, or of significant hints and intimations of the change 
which we are endeavoring to establish. To have transferred, by a 
formal enactment, the name and obligations of the old Sabbath to the 
new day, would not only have been a needless assault upon Jewish 
prejudices, but must almost inevitably have resulted in confusion of 
terms. It would have been a revolution in the use of language, and 
would have necessitated precise and repeated explanatic_: >f the word 
Sabbath, to distinguish between two scriptural applications of the 
name. Now no such explanations are needed. How much better, to 
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transfer, by example and practice, the chief distinction of the Sabbath 
to the Lord’s day, and leave the name to follow aiterwards. 

The grand fallacy in the argument of those who plead for the con- 
tinued observance of the seventh day, on the ground mentioned a 
little while ago, seems to me to be this, that a particular day of the 
week is designated by the fourth commandment as holy to the Lord. 
There is nothing in the language of the divine enactment to justify 
this assumption. That enactment hallows and sanctifies not the 
seventh day of the week, as an absolute and fixed portion of time, but 
the seventh day, as a relative and definite proportion of time ; that i is, 
as distinctly explained i in the command itself, the day that follows six 
days of labor. 


Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day 
and hallowed it. (Exodus xx. 8-11.) 


A similar form of expression is used in the account of the creation. 


And on the seventh day God ended all his work, which he had made. 
And he rested on the seventh day from all his work, which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it 
he had rested from all his work, which God created and made. (Genesis 
ii. 2, 3.) 


The seventh day of the fourth commandment, then, is the day that 
follows six days of labor. And that commandment is in fact just as 
literally obeyed by the Christian who hallows the first day of the week, 
as it is by the Jew or the Sabbatarian who hallows the seventh day of 
the week. They hallow different portions of absolute time; but the 
same proportion of relative time. So far as the division of the week is 
concerned, they hallow different days ; but so far as the division of labor 
and rest is concerned, which is all that the fourth commandment spe- 
cifies, they both alike hallow the seventh day. It does not follow from 
this view, that each individual Jew was at liberty to choose for himself 
which day out of the seven he would keep holy: for it is self-evident, 
that the purposes for which one-seventh of time was set apart to the 
Lord could not be fully accomplished, unless the same day was ob- 
served by all. Much less does it follow that each Christian is now at 
liberty to chpose for himself what day he will keep holy: for the oc- 
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currence of the Lord’s resurrection on the first day of the week defines 
the particular day, as it was not defined before. And agreeably to 
this distinction, we find that while the expression, “the seventh day 
of the week,” does nof once occur, in any part either of the Old Test- 
ament or of the New, the expression, “the first day of the week,” 
occurs no less than eight times in the New Testament.’ We have no 
right to add to the words of God, by inserting, “of the week,” after 
the word “day” in the fourth commandment. Let those who would 
bind us so closely to the letter of Scripture first learn themselves to 
leave the letter as it is. 

This stumbling-block being removed out of our path, the way be- 
comes much plainer and easier. Jesus declared that he was Lord 
even of the Sabbath day. (Mark ii. 28; Luke vi. 5.) This declara- 
tion by itself does not indicate any purpose on his part to make any 
change in the time or mode of its observance; but it emphatically 
proclaims his right to do so; and this expression is very significant, 
when viewed in connection with subsequent facts. He honored the 
first day of the week, by rising from the dead on that day. Thus he 
entered into his rest on the first day of the week, after having fin- 
ished his work of redemption, just as God the Father entered into 
his rest on the seventh day, after having finished his work of crea- 
tion. This is not merely a fanciful analogy; but a parallel which 
has the express sanction of Scripture. In the fourth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the work and rest of Christ, as the author 
and finisher of the new spiritual creation, are distinctly compared 
with the work and rest of the Almighty Father of the first natural 
creation. “For He that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased 
from his own works, as God did from his.” (v. 10.) The author 
of the epistle is reasoning, in the context, from the case of the Israel- 
ites, who through their unbelief and disobedience lost the promised 
rest of Canaan. He uses this as a warning to Christians, to beware 
lest they lose the rest offered to them, and fall after the same example 
of unbelief. He quotes (iii. 11; iv. 3,) a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment (Psalms xcv. 11,) to show that there was danger of losing an 
offered rest; and argues, that it could not be the rest of the Jewish 
Sabbath, because that began when God’s works were finished at the 
creation of the world, (v. 3;) nor of the land of Canaan, because the 
rest in question was spoken of as future in the days of David, long 
after Joshua had given them that earthly rest (vs. 7, 8); and from 

all this he draws the conclusion, “there remaineth therefore a rest,” 


1 Matthew xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2,9; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1,19; Acts xx. 7; I Corinth- 
ians xvi. 2. z 
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literally, Sabbatismos, a Sabbath-keeping, “to the people of God.” 
(v. 9.) Undoubtedly by this last expression he means the heavenly 
rest, the eternal Sabbath to come: but the particular term which he 
uses seems intended to convey an allusion, and suggest an analogy, to 
the earthly type of that heavenly and eternal rest. Hight times 
in the immediate context’ he employs an entirely different word 
(xatdzavers) to designate the rest of which he is speaking: but in this 
ninth verse, as if on purpose to make, once for all, a link of connec- 
tion between the old seventh day of the Father’s rest and the new 
first-day rest of the Son, he uses this significant word, found nowhere 
else in Scripture. The eternal, antitypal rest that remaineth must 
not be without its earthly and visible type; but that type cannot now 
be to the Christian the land of Canaan; it can no longer be the 
Jewish Sabbath, for Christians are expressly released from that ob- 
servance: what else remains then, to serve as the visible type and 
earthly foretaste of that invisible and heavenly rest, but the day that 
commemorates the Lord’s rest from his redeeming work? As if he 
had said, “Though we do not observe any longer the Jewish Sab- 
bath, which commemorates God’s rest from the work of creation, yet 
we have not altogether abandoned Sabbath-keeping; there remains 
to us another Sabbatism, even the commemoration of Christ’s rest 
from the work of redemption : this last, and not the former, is now to 
us the appointed type and foretaste of the saint’s everlasting rest in 
heaven.” Such an enlargement and ‘paraphrase as the above, is 
but a following out of the inspired writer’s suggestion, in the compar- 
ison which he makes, and especially in that remarkable word which 
he seems studiously to select as a hint of what our paraphrase more 
fully expresses. We have not supplied a missing link in his argu- 
ment, but only expanded what he folded up in a single suggestive 
word. It is not the manner of God, to abolish and remove the type 
altogether, till the thing typified is realized; the shadow must con- 
tinue, till the substance comes. 

This distinct comparison of the work of redemption with the work 
of creation, coupled as it is with an emphatic reference to a sacred 
Sabbath keeping as following them both, will prepare our minds to 
appreciate more justly the weight of those passages which contain an 
explicit recognition of the first day of the week, as the customary day 
of united Christian worship. 

Our Lord not only hallowed and blessed the first day of the week 
by rising from the dead on that day, but he also chose that day for 


1Ch. iii. 11, 18; iv. 1, 3, 5,9, 11; besides the corresponding verb three times, iv. 4, 8, 10. 
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his manifestation to his disciples. Repeatedly, on the very day of his 
resurrection, he showed himself to them alive, not only separately 
and individually, but as they were assembled together. (John xx. 19.) 
It was on that day that he breathed on them, and said, “ receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins-ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” (vs. 22, 
23.) Eight days after this, that is, according to the known Jewish 
method of computing time, on the first day of the following week, (v. 
26,) he appeared to them again, not having been seen by them, as it 
appears, during the interval. It cannot be denied, that he thus set 
them a notable example of honoring the first day of the week above 
other days; neither can it be denied that they, under the guidance 
of his Spirit, followed that example. On the first day of the week 
the disciples at Troas came together to break bread, (Acts xx. 7 ;) and 
on the first day of the week the members of the churches of Galatia 
and of the church in Corinth, and, by implication, all that in every 
place call on the name of the Lord, (I Corinthians i. 2,) were ordered 
by the apostle Paul to lay aside their charitable contributions, (I Co- 
rinthians xvi. 1, 2.) In fact, this first day of the week bears the name 
of “the Lord’s day,” (Revelation i. 10,) by just as divine a title as 
that by which the ancient Sabbath was so called. Just as Jehovah 
calls the seventh day “my holy day,” (Isaiah lviii. 13,) so now the 
Lord of the new dispensation claims the first day of the week as his 
holy day. For the language of John, “I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” cannot reasonably be applied to any other day than that 
ofthe Lord’s resurrection. From that time onward and down to the 
present, that name has been commonly used among Christians to 
designate the first day of the week. 

Such then is the scriptural evidence on which we rest the divine 
obligation to observe the first day of the week as the Sabbath of the 
Lord. It was, in apostolic times, and in accordance with apostolic 
teaching, the day of assembling for religious worship, of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, and of presenting offerings to the Lord; the day 
when the Lord manifested himself to his disciples in an extraordinary 
manner, when he bestowed upon them their highest endowments, 
and when they were more filled with the Spirit than at other times; 
the day when the Lord of the new creation ceased from his labors and 
entered into his rest, thus sanctifying and blessing the day, after the 
precise pattern according to which God had at the creation sanctified 
and blessed the seventh day ; the day which He who declared himself 
the Lord of the Sabbath day chose for his own, and inscribed indeli- 
bly with his own name. Is not this enough for those who, with a 
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tender conscience and a teachable mind, only ask, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have us to do?” The ancient Sabbath seems to have been estab- 
lished in the first place on the divine example, as much as on an ex- 
press precept; no wonder that the new Christian Sabbath should be 
established in the same way. So sanctioned, rather by author- 
itative usage than by verbal enactment, we can understand how it 
might gradually take the place of the Jewish sacred day, with the 
avoidance of evils that must have resulted from a more direct, imper- 
ative, and abrupt transfer. Jewish opposition would not be so vio- 
lently provoked ; Jewish prejudices would not be so openly assailed ; 
the power of silent Christian influence would work energetically, yet 
with considerate regard to the liberty of individual consciences. The 
two prominent ideas of the Sabbath were, from the beginning, bodily 
rest, and religious worship. The former was most prominent in 
the Jewish Sabbath; the latter is most prominent in the Christian 
Lord’s day; yet in both, each of these ideas supposed, implied, and 
required the other. Worship on the Lord’s day was a universal 
Christian usage from the day of the Lord’s resurrection: bodily rest 
on the seventh day was not immediately prohibited, and may have 
been for a time commonly observed by the Jewish disciples: but the 
inconvenience and damage of observing two days of cessation from 
labor, and the actual transfer of the more important element of wor- 
ship to the first day, would cause the rest of the seventh day to be also 
gradually transferred to the first. And after alittle time, if any over- 
zealous adherents of the old practice should undertake to insist upon 
maintaining the observance of the seventh day as obligatory upon 
Christians, they would find themselves in conflict with that express 
apostolic declaration recorded in the epistle to the Colossians ;—“ let 
no man judge you in respect of . .. the Sabbath days.” 

We found no explicit institution of the seventh day in the Old 
Testament, prior to the giving of the law at Sinai; but we found va- 
rious significant intimations of its patriarchal observance; and a key 
passage in Exodus xvi., to give a more emphatic sanction to our infer- 
ence: just so we find no explicit transfer of Sabbath sacredness from 
the seventh day to the first in the New Testament; but we find, 
from repeated testimonies, that the most important feature which dis- 
tinguishes the sacred day was transferred in practice to the first day, 
and our inference that the subordinate feature would naturally follow 
is sanctioned, as in the former case, by the parallel in Hebrews iv., em- 
phasized by the use of a peculiar Sabbatic word, and, more explicitly 
still, by the key passage in Revelation i. 10, the transfer of the Lord’s 
name from the seventh to the first day. 
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The views of the law of the Sabbath here presented differ from 
those held by most European scholars, English and Continental, who 
have written on the subject. Differing on other important points, 
they generally agree in this, that the Sabbath of the Decalogue is no 
longer in existence as a divine institution. Dr. Hessey, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures for the year 1860, has advocated this view with great 
learning, ability, and earnestness. He maintains, however, that the 
Christian Lord’s day is a divine institution, to be perpetually ob- 
served. His principal proposition is thus stated, in his own words :— 


That the Lord’s Day, (a festival on the first day in each week in mem- 
ory of our Lord’s resurrection,) is of divine institution and peculiarly 
Christian in its character, as being indicated in the New Testament, and 
having been acknowledged and observed by the apostles and their imme- 
diate followers as distinct from the Sabbath, (a Jewish festival on the 
seventh day in each week,) the obligation to observe which is denied, 
both expressly and by implication, in the New Testament. (Lect. 
I. p. 14.) 


But while the practice of the apostles and primitive Christians 
seems a sufficient ground for such a modification of the original insti- 
tution as is involved in the change from the seventh day of the week 
to the first, it does not seem sufficient to establish the claim of an en- 
tirely new institution to be of equally divine authority with the an- 
cient Sabbath. The meagreness and obscurity of the New Testament 
charter of the Christian Lord’s day, seem, on this theory, in very 
marked and disadvantageous contrast with the fullness and clearness 
of the Old Testament charter of the Jewish Sabbath. How many 
and emphatic the passages that assert the divine sacredness of the 
latter ; how few and indefinite those which challenge the same claim 
for the former. The New Testament does not, in our judgment, offer 
a basis broad enough and strong enough to support the weight of an 
institution wholly new, having no roots in the earlier inspired volume.’ 
The utter absence of any reference to abstinence from secular labor 
on the Lord’s day, leaves its sacredness unprotected, if we may not 
apply to it any of the precepts, promises, or threatenings, by which 
the Sabbath of the Old Testament is so amply guarded. This Dr. 
Hessey seems himself to feel; and he accordingly endeavors to show, 
that the religious commemoration of the Lord’s resurrection implies 


1 Dr. Hessey’s argument for the divine authority of the Lord’s day as a purely New Testa- 
ment institution will not be much recommended to Baptist readers by the parallel which he 
intimates between this institution and Ordination, Confirmation, and Infant Baptism, as all 
resting their claims to a divine authority on indirect and inferential Scriptural evidence 
(pp. 24, 26, 29.) 
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the suspension of secular business, and the abstinence from all sensual 
and trivial recreations.’ But such an indirect obligation can never 
be brought to bear with effect upon the consciences of the lovers of 
pleasure and the lovers of gain. Nothing short of an unambiguous 
divine command can secure to us the blessings of the Christian Sab- 
bath. To all that class of writers whom Dr. Hessey represents, and 
of whom he is perhaps the least objectionable, our view of the Sab- 
bath seems to partake of a Judaizing strictness, uncongenial with the 
freedom of the new dispensation. But we think that the character- 
istic difference of the two dispensations is to be seen, not so much in 
the strictness of the one, as contrasted with the laxity of the other, 
as in the different motive and spirit which prompt and animate obe- 
dience. The cheerful obedience of love and gratitude ought not to be 
less strict than the constrained obedience of fear and self-interest. 
The son ought not to be less obedient than the servant; but his obe- 
dience ought to be of a higher kind, proceeding from nobler and more 
generous impulses. It would be no privilege, to have the moral law 
relaxed in any of its requisitions,—tq have it require less, for in- 
stance, than supreme love to God. It would be no desirable liberty, 
no blessing, surely, to be permitted to enslave ourselves to worldly 
cares and business seven days in the week, instead of six. The Sab- 
bath of the Lord ought to regarded, not as a yoke of bondage, but as 
a charter of freedom, and a precious gift of God. Nevertheless, it 
must rest on undisputed divine enactment. In order tc be secure and 
respected, it needs to be protected and adorned with a divine vest- 
ment of Scripture authority; and that vestment to be firm and last- 
ing, must be woven upon the warp of the Old Testament, with the 
woof of the New. 

The value of a sanctified Sabbath to our republic can hardly be 
overrated. Woe be to us, if we fail to appreciate and to guard this 
inestimable blessing. It needs to be guarded always, and just now 
more than ever. Thousands are every year landing on our shores 
from the old world, whose ideas of the sacred day are radically differ- 
ent from ours, or at least from those of our fathers, the founders of 
our national character and greatness. To these immigrants from Ger- 
many and other European countries the Lord’s day is a day of idle- 
ness, frivolity, and unrestrained sensual indulgence,—in other words, 
a day of fearful demoralization. And they are impatient of any re- 
straints upon their license on this day, however plainly demanded by 
the higher purposes of the Sabbath institution, and the simple rights 


1 See pp. 40, 227, 228, 229, 289, 240. 
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of the majority. They are determined not only to make their own 
Sabbath a day of mere wanton amusement and dissipation, but also to 
do what they can to break down all ideas of its sacredness in, the 
minds of the whole community. They raise the cry of persecution, 
in opposition to the mildest and most necessary legal measures to 
guard the rights of those who wish to have a quiet Sabbath for the 
worship of God. They scoff at the divine obligation to keep the day 
holy unto the Lord, as a relic of the ignorance and superstition of a 
bygone age. The influence of such ideas must not be underrated. It 
is an influence which threatens the greatest peril to our republic, and 
which it becomes all Christian citizens to oppose and counteract by 
every legitimate means. And it can never be successfully opposed 
and counteracted by those who adopt low views of the divine obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath. The only efforts that have been successful hith- 
erto, in resisting this tide of demoralization, have been the efforts of 
those who reverence the Sabbath as the day which God has blessed 
and hallowed for all races and generations of men. It is only under 
this standard that we can hope to conquer. We must indignantly 
repel the calumny, that we wish to make the sacred day a burdensome 
and gloomy observance. We are not striving to put a yoke upon the 
necks of our fellow-citizens, which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. We are contending, rather, for the rights of ourselves 
and our neighbors,—the right to throw off the yoke of servitude to 
worldly toil, the right to rest and be joyful in the Lord, one day in 
seven. ithe Sabbaths of the Lord are not a wearisome burden, an 
uncomfortable restraint; they are a charter of our freedom and dig- 
nity as moral and religious beings, a boon and a blessing, the desire 
and the delight of those who know how to use them. Such they 
were of old to the pious Jew; such they were to our godly Puritan 
ancestors ; such they are still to all devout souls. This idea of the 
gloomy and austere character of a religiously hallowed Sabbath, is 
only another form of that sad prejudice which regards all religion as 
belonging to the realm of gloom. We call it asad prejudice, because 
it involves such a deplorable ignorance of the sacred joys and plea- 
sures of religious life, because it argues so confirmed a disrelish of all 
religious duties, so utter an estrangement from all the tastes and affec- 
tions that belong to a Christian life; as if thoughts of heavenly 
things were only a terror and a burden, instead of being a gladness 
and a support to the soul; as if worship were a grief and a weariness, 
instead of being a chief means of rest and comfort and joy. 

We believe that the more positive views of the perpetual sacredness 
of the Sabbath which we have endeavored to set forth in this article 
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are not only in accordance with revealed truth, but are also vitally 
connected with our religious welfare as a people; yea more, with the 
interests of good morals, and with the security and permanence of our 
free institutions. For freedom must ever rest on virtue and intelli- 
gence; religion is the firmest support of virtue, and the surest stimu- 
lus to intellect; the Sabbath is one of the main pillars of religion ; 
and a Sabbath without a distinct, positive, easily understood, divine 
authority and obligation, i is but an opfional Sabbath, powerless to 
restrain from vice, and precarious in its® very existence. 
A. N. ARNOLD. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


Annals of the United States Christian Commission. By Rev. LEMUEL 
Moss, Home Secretary to the Commission. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


A CANDIDATE appears for the rites of historic canonization. 

Silently, before that grave and silent council which is composed 
of all wise and generous opinions, and which holds perpetual session 
in every quarter of the civilized world, the United States Christian 
Commission stands to claim her place among the select and not nu- 
merous sainthood of great heroic devotions. 

She would be secure of her palm, and she might move to her seat 
with undivided suffrages and amid universal applause. But the 
Christian Commission will not consent to sit down, a peer, confounded 
in the ranks of even so illustrious a peerage. The order of her claims 
is transcendent and peculiar. She refuses to be canonized a secular 
saint. She will not illustrate the calendar of the Sociologists, or the 
calendar of the Humanitarians. She avers that she was always bap- 
tized unto Christ. She demands to be registered in the calendar of 
the Catholic Church of the Nazarene. 

We move to support this demand. We have examined the record, 
and we believe that the Christian Commission, its name and its fame, 
belongs to the Christian church. It cost that church nineteen centu- 
ries of testimony, of patience, and of toil, not always without blood, 
to render such a history possible. Her travail for it has made her 
child too dear, for her now readily to relinquish it to the posses- 
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sorship of another. For our part, we mean neither to let her title 
to it sleep, nor to let it be denied. The Christian Commission is 
Christian in nature as well as in name. We challenge for it, and we 
will vindicate for it, whoever is silent or whoever gainsays, a place of 
its own, and a conspicuous place, in that wide history of human re- 
demption which, to more than one great mind of our race, has com- 
prehended and interpreted all human history. This is the chief pur- 
pose of the present article. 

Many readers of the volume under review must be reminded with 
ourselves that the office of Old Mortality is a sadly needful one in this 
forgetful world. If there were any monuments of things foregone 
that could dispense with his heed, the monument of the United States 
Christian Commission might surely be one of them. But the lichens 
of forgetfulness love the stones of remembrance with pretty much an 
impartial affection, and the lines which commemorate goodness fill up 
as fast as the lines which commemorate crime. 

We have read these annals, and it is as if the images and inscrip- 
tions which preserve an obscuring past had been traced again and 
deepened by a loving and faithful chisel. How the dimming legends 
of memory have cleared and brightened, that record the wonderful , 
stories of our war for the Union, and of those gracious reliefs of love 
in ministry and sacrifice which commend it to history! Professor 
Moss has associated himself enduringly to the fame of deeds, of which 
he was himself a part, in writing this pious and beautiful memorial 
volume. No future historian of the republic, to the end of time, but 
must acknowledge his indebtedness to him for a garnish of story, 
true, and yet more exquisite far than the starriest fable of the Grecian 
or Roman heroic age. This is a just, as well as an inevitable, associ- 
ation of immortality. It will constitute, perhaps, a sufficient compen- 
sation for the sparing mention of Professor Moss's name, in the course 
of the narrative, which has resulted from its authorship. It will be 
easy enough for any thoughtful reader of these Annals (and there 
must be many thoughtful readers of them in either hemisphere, for 
they are as unique as they are beautiful) to guess how valuable to the 
executive oversight of the Christian Commission, must have been the 
collaboration of the man whose clear head and right heart could pro- 
duce so lucid and so pure-toned a book. Annals, in name, and in 
formal arrangement, they are; but for orderly array of materials, for 
a certain happy grouping of details, like a process of crystallization, 
and for sagacious general remarks illuminating a crowded field of 
facts with vistas for light opening everywhere to the sun—surely 
such a production as this needed only a wider scope of subject, with a 
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larger space of time, to deserve the dignity of history. Occasional 
slips' in style may be forgiven to so many high merits in other 
respects; but we confess it seems almost ungracious in Professor Moss 
to require even this small abatement ‘of praise at unwilling hands. 
Still the composition is infinitely more conscientious than Mr. 
Alison’s, for example. 

And Mr. Alison’s blame, we submit, may fairly be extenuated by a 
consideration which hardly applies to any other historian of similar 
pretensions to his. Mr. Alison derived his information, to a great 
extent, we believe, collaterally, at least, from newspapers contempo- 
raneous with the events which he narrated. It would have been 
difficult, perhaps, for a better master of style than he, to avoid being 
in some degree injuriously affected by the forms and phrases which his 
newspaper authorities supplied to his hand. This may account, in 
part, for what, in condescension to the kind of writing described, may 
be termed the newspaperishness of Mr. Alison’s style. 

Professor Moss’s style is by no means newspaperish. It is even 
careful and neat. But for the negligences here and there that a pre- 
cisian might discover, there could justly be pleaded an extenuation 
like that which we have suggested in Mr. Alison’s behalf. Professor 
Moss not only had to resort to newspapers, for his information on 
many points ; but even those minutes and documents, which belonged 
to the archives of the Commission, and were in that sense official, of 
course in dignity and correctness of expression, would fall somewhat 
below the ordinary standard of the state papers upon which historians 
of a remoter past, when treating subjects of national interest, have 
generally relied. It would be unfair not to add that, after all, the 
literary execution of the official records and correspondence of the 
Commission is highly creditable—probably beyond what could be 


1 Lest we be suspected of having made this stricture, without any definite aim in our mind, 
merely by way of adding the grain of salt to save our otherwise unmixed praise of Professor 
Moss’s workmanship, we may offer a few illustrations of what we mean. 

In the closing paragraph of the preface Professor Moss says: ‘‘ The book is sent forth . 
trusting,” ete. “In the trust’ would have been better grammar. 

In the same paragraph occurs the expression, “has bestowed of.” This partitive use has a 
soupcon of pulpit, or even of conference-meeting quaintness and license in it, such as Professor 
Moss in general successfully avoids. 

The very first sentence of the book is this: ‘ The recent conflict for the preservation of the 
American Union has familiarized the minds of the people with the scenes and operations of 
war.” ‘The people” isa term which, used without any limitation expressed, or fairly im- 
plied, has a meaning not apposite to Professor Moss’s purpose in this sentence. It means the 
mass of mankind as distinguished from certain classes. Its loose employment here disturbs 4 
little the satisfaction of a mind that loves exact thought. 

“ Donated.” 

“The principal of these.” 
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paralleled in any other country under like conditions. They at least 
would. hardly supply a quizzical grammar-maker with examples of all 
the leading false forms of English syntax; as we believe it is the 
curious distinction of Lord Castlereagh’s state papers to have done. 

The appearance of this memorial is, we think, just timely. At 
first blush it seemed a pity that it should not have appeared more 
promptly. But on second thought, the interval since the formal 
closing of the Commission’s work is not too great. Immediately upon 
the termination of the war we were too entirely absorbed in calou- 
lating and in securing its results to concern ourselves much, for the 
moment, about its incidents and measures. Its results are familiar 
enough now, and perhaps secure enough, to allow us leisure for 
retracing, with thoughtful wonder, the path by which we were led to 
them. 

The matter of the volume is judiciously distributed. Professor Moss 
gives us a good preface, furnishing what, to borrow a term from me- 
chanic philosophy, might be called a co-efficient of appreciation for the 
use of the reader in judging of the author’s work; there is a synopsis 
of the well-chosen titles of the chapters; a skilful summary, at the 
close, reviews and epitomizes the whole with suggestive reflections and 
comparisons; and, following all, comes a sufficiently copious index :— 
so that the book might very well dispense with any further specific 
notice of its contents at our hands. But the interest of the subject is 
so absorbing, and its real importance is so great, that we feel com- 
pelled to disturb Professor Moss’s most admirable crystallization of 
his materials, to produce a secondary one of our own, which shall at 
least be smaller in compass, if it is also necessarily less complete in 
comprehension, and less perfect in form. 

Something, however, deserves to be said, by the way, of the pub- 
lishers’ part in*this book. In a word, then, the volume, within the 
limits of its pretensions, is as close upon a work of art, as a feat of 
of mere manufacture well can be. The paper is perfect, the print is 
as fair as if each separate letter had enjoyed an engraver’s pains upon 
it, the margin is just agreeably ample, the plates are as admirable in 
workmanship as they are valuable for the illustration they furnish, 
and finally, the binder’s success was such that the book has no favorite 
pages of its own to show you, while it manifests also that absolute 
indifference, as to whether it lie open or shut in your hands, which 
we take to be the height of good breeding in a book. 

After the preface comes an introductory chapter entitled “A 
Glance Backward.” This consists of an inquiry after the historical 
germs of the great charities of our civil war. The inquiry is con- 
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scientious and thorough. It goes back to the remotest historical 
times. Hebrew Scripture, Greek and Roman story, are sifted with 
all the heed and hope of a gulch miner looking for gold. Professor 
Moss seems to have corresponded judiciously in quest of helps and 
hints. One result is a letter from Professor Tayler Lewis, which is 
inserted in the text. It is written in that blended spirit of the 
thinker, the scholar and the Christian, which constitutes the peculiar 
charm of everything that comes from Tayler Lewis’s pen. President 
Anderson, of Rochester, cites Professor Moss to a remarkable instance 
of practical beneficence in war, on the part of some public-spirited 
merchants of Northern Germany during one of the Crusades, which, 
as early as the twelfth century, founded an order of knighthood, and 
finally gave a royal succession to Prussia. It is curious that a king- 
dom, which was destined to so warlike a history, should have had 
auguries, about its beginning, so exceptionally benign and pacific. 

But, after all, this chapter is chiefly valuable for its negative 
results. Professor Moss was gleaning in a field where ill success was 
his best success. For the Christian Commission is without historic 
pedigree in the ordinary sense of such an expression. Its origin has 
really no history, but the history of the Christian Church. Chris- 
tianity alone can explain it. There is a verse in The Acts which 
records the determination of some Syrian Christians to send relief to 
their suffering brethren in Judea. That one verse has more seed in 
it, from which a Christian Commission might grow, than has all the 
seeming precedent that could be sifted out of the whole world’s liter- 
ature, apart from scriptural suggestion. 

The first chapter of the “ Annals” proper is devoted to a survey of 
the “ preliminary movements,” which finally led to the formal organi- 
zation of the Christian Commission. This is a most interesting and 
instructive review of that period of our national history which imme- 
diately preceded the war. We shall recur to this topic before we have 
done. For, in a just appreciation of the political and the religious 
conditions of those few intense moments of the national experience, 
will be found, we think, to lie the only true solution of that problem 
in history—the origin of the Christian Commission. Large place in the 
work of preparing the popular conscience and heart, for the burden 
soon to be borne, is properly given to the Great Revival. This, how- 
ever, we believe, was still more a symptom, than a discipline, of the 
religious life of the nation. The Great Revival was, in some sort, a 
lifting of the valve, to ease, for one moment, a pressure which the 
general conscience could not much longer endure. Just as Germany, 
till lately denied political channels for the natural and healthy flow of 
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her gathering national life, has long been pouring herself abroad, in 
vast floods, without channel, of most -unscholarly learning, and most 
unphilosophical metaphysics, and most unreligious theology,—so the 
moral earnestness of the American people, foaming up in heaps 
against the artificial barrier of compulsory silence, or at least of com- 
pulsory non-interference, with regard to human slavery in the South, 
was always ready to spring a little jet of relief for itself, whenever 
opportunity offered. The waters were continually multiplying, every 
wind was piling them higher, the bottom was heaving uneasily be- 
neath them. When at last, with the concussion of the guns at Fort 
Sumter, the dam itself gave way—it was a new Niagara bursting to 
the sea. 

The various associations for aid of the citizen soldiery in the field, 
which sprang up all over the country, simultaneously with the setting 
out of the volunteers from home, present a phenomenon not different, 
perhaps, from that which has been presented in most of the popular 
wars cf modern times—with this exception, however, which is worthy 
of note, that there was with us, that superior facility of voluntary or- 
ganization to which our free institutions had, for three generations, 
been training us. These associations corresponded with each 
other, and thus gradually drew more and more together. At 
length, and soon, in hands of rare earnestness and rare organizing 
- skill, they became the world-renowned United States Sanitary 
Commission. ; 

Thus far there was nothing really new; except that the scale of 
operations, proposed and begun, was generous, beyond any prece- 
dent, and that a perfection of organization was realized, such as it is 
too easily conceded to be the exclusive prerogative of Ceesarism to 
furnish. A deep religious spirit worked in the conception, and in the 
administration, of this magnificent charity. But it did not propose to 
itself, or to the public, any ends except such as might, without injus- 
tice, be called material ones. Its president was the Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
a Unitarian minister, by no means to be reckoned with the right wing 
of the widely extended array of his denomination; a man who had 
re-stated Christian Doctrine in forms that would have disguised 
it beyond Paul’s recognition, and who, we suppose, if he were con- 
sulted, would choose the fortune and the fame, for now and for ever, 
of a Humanitarian, rather than those of an Evangelical. 

Such was the Sanitary Commission, and such was its head. And 
yet the Sanitary Commission did not feel ashamed of prayer, and 
prayer in the name of Jesus. An eminent layman,—whom his fellow- 
citizens have singled out for high political honors, but whose chief 
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glory, were he himself to choose it, we are sure would consist in 
being remembered as an evangelical Christian, speaking from knowl- 
edge acquired in familiar coadjutorship with Dr. Bellows, in the 
administration of the Sanitary Commission, at the beginning,—has 
assured us that the unction with which the Unitarian chairman would 
pray at their meetings “ for the sake of Christ” was in no wise distin- 
guishable, to the hearer, from evangelical unction. ‘Would Dr. 
Bellows have said that what he was doing he was doing for Christ?” 
we asked. “ He would,” was the unhesitating reply. So much did 
outward fellowship, in labor that was Christ-like, avail to communi- 
cate to those who shared it in company what certainly was a kin- 
dred, and what appeared to be a Christ-like spirit. More deeply- 
beholding eyes than ours are needful here to qualify for drawing a line 
of severe discrimination. It is hardly worth the pains to provide a 
supposition, that Dr. Bellows’s broad views of religious doctrine would 
permit him, while his kind heart would impel him, to gratify his evan- 
gelical brethren present, by using language capable of bearing two 
different interpretations,—an orthodox one, dear to them, and a 
rationalistic one, true to him. 

The gentleman to whom we allude’ subsequently transferred his 
name, his munificence, and his personal co-operation to the Christian 
Commission. But he remains magnanimously and honorably jealous 
for the good fame of the Sanitary Commission. 

This is only one instance among many of the manner in which the 
furnace-heat of the hour fused the walls that had seemed to partition 
the indivisible kinship of all earnest souls. It is curious, too, to note 
how men of contrasted creeds struck hands, in mutual recognition of 
brotherhood, always on some platform of the Bible. Nor wasit certain 
to be in the grace of the New Testament, that they found themselves 
thus unexpectedly together; but, almost as likely, in the menace of 
the Old. The bale-fire of the rebellion threw a new light of interpre- 
tation on that Universal Book. Some who had sucked the paps of 
Peace, until their enfeebled spiritual stomachs came to reject, for 
spurious, the too tonic scriptural inspirations of warlike times, now 
began to find them necessary food. Newspaper paragraphists were 
not slow to dramatize what was passing, in humorsome narrations, 
true in spirit, if not in fact. Said one Unitarian minister meeting 
another, about the time that the actual breaking-out of the war was 
fully exposing the enormous wickedness of its authors—TI never be- 
fore felt so much like swearing.” ‘‘ Well,” responded the second, ‘I 
felt as you do; but I turned to the Old Testament, and picked out 


1 Hon. William E. Dodge. 
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one of good old David’s imprecatory Psalms. I read it twice aloud, 
and since then I have felt much better.” 

Probably after all, the grim humorist himself never once thought 
how much more nearly the wars which established David’s monarchy 
concerned the good of mankind, than did even the war which saved 
our American Union. This we may say simply in the light of undis- 
puted history—just as, in the same light, we might say that the suc- 
cess of Greece against Persia preserved ancient civilization to the 
pagan world. 

Zealous Christians, of the most pronounced evangelical type, were 
among the earliest, the warmest, and the most munificent friends of 
the Sanitary Commission. These of covrse, in their degree, infused 
into the operations of the society the devout religious spirit with 
which they labored themselves. Thus, if an agent of the Sanitary 
Commission, too much of the Master’s mind to be content with 
meeting the merely material wants of those to whom he minis- 
tered, provided himself with medicine for the soul as well as 
with medicine for the body, he was not hindered, but rather bidden 
God-speed. 

At the same time the Sanitary Commission held itself to the pur- 
poses which its name implied, aiming merely to supplement the pro- 
vision made by the General Government for the material needs of the 
army. Noble, therefore, as was the Sanitary Commission, in thought 
and in fact, it yet left a craving of the church without its full satis- 
faction. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of the country were a 
kind of religious militia, or rather a volunteer force of religious 
minute-men, attached to the regular service of the church. These 
associations would almost seem to have been made ready by Provi- 
dence, and disciplined beforehand, to play at this juncture a memora- 
ble part in the drama of ecclesiastical history. They comprised often 
the select youth and vigor of the churches, in those places where the 
churches are always youngest, and most vigorous, in appetite for reli- 
gious enterprise, that is, in the larger towns and the cities. They only 
languished for want of work; and to a man their members greeted 
with delight the drum-beat that summoned them to the march and 
the fight of their unworldly war. Partly, no doubt, from that love of 
organization which so distinguishes our national character, but also, 
we must believe, partly under heavenly guidance towards an end then 
not yet revealed, the several associations of the country had corres- 
ponded with each other, and already effected a kind of confederation, 
which enabled them upon occasion to act as one body. An occasion, 
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such as had no precedent in the past and such as will hardly have a 
parallel in the future, now arose. 

A call was accordingly issued in due form, a call destined to be 
memorable, which summoned a national convention of the associations 
to assemble in New York, on Thursday the fourteenth day of Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. This representative body 
created a ‘Christian Commission,” of twelve persons, to supervise a 
work of evangelical beneficence, proposed for the patriot armies of the 
republic. That day commenced the annals of the Unitep States 
CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 

A “ Plan of Operations” was adopted, which, with an “ Address,” 
breathing, as did many of the similar documents issued by the Com- 
mission, a singular, an almost apostolic dignity and fervor, was, after 
the lapse of an interval, submitted to the public. But, eager as was 
the haste of the church to be at work, some months intervened before 
she recognized and accepted the Christian Commission, as the provi- 
dentially appointed instrument.for her use. It seems singular now, 
with its finished career in the retrospect, to be reminded how coldly 
at first Christian pastors and religious journals demeaned themselves 
toward a ministry of usefulness, which they were afterward to regard 
with such loyal affection, and to employ with such noble results. It 
shows, at least, that there was no narrow ambition among them, no 
factious rivalry, fostering a vainglorious wish to divide, with the 
Sanitary Commission, the honors which that organization was reap- 
ing, and which it was earning. The solemn earnest of the churches 
was too intense to show one instant’s quarter to any make-believe. 
Wood, hay, stubble, could not stand the fury of that fire. The very 
quickest and sternest voice, of all the voices which challenged the 
Christian Commission at its setting forth, was the voice of the 
churches themselves. They cried halt, with an almost intolerant 
vehemence, and demanded to know with what credentials of its neces- 
sity it appeared. It was for this reason that the first months of its 
history were so bound in shallows and in miseries. But such an 
ordeal was perhaps needful, to afford conclusive evidence that its 
origin was not due to the “raw haste” of an officious ecclesiastical 
zeal, eager for demonstration, and unchastised by the wisdom of hu- 
mility. The churches were more than willing to do their work, if 
they could, through the agencies that already existed. It cost them 
experience to be convinced that they could not. Meantime they 
were only too mistrustful of appearing to seek separation for the sake 
of enjoying their share of the public applause alone. Their spirit was 
the spirit. of Paul—that of rejoicing if only the work of Christ were 
done, 
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The story is full of a singular interest, and it is told by Professor 
Moss not without some effect of a certain grave and gentle humor— 
how the Commission barely survived its infancy, almost no man even 
so much as for once dreaming of the stature to which its sudden and 
short maturity would grow. The vacating officer, who, six months 
and more after the Commission was founded, inventories its “‘ assets” 


for his successor, with a condescension to details half whimsical, half - 


pathetic, would have been incredulous had he been told that, within 
a year, the future incumbent of his office would help administer the 
disbursement of an annual revenue reckoned by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars ! 

Several things concurred to bring about the decisive turn which 
soon befell the fortune of the Christian Commission. 

Foremost among these was probably the unexpected use which the 
enemies of religion began to make of the splendid success of the San- 
itary Commission. These rubbed their hands in glee, and exclaimed 
at the demonstration that was in progress of the full sufficiency of 
materialism to satisfy every human need. Some artificer of phrases 
—a woman, we believe, the same “ man-minded” woman that styled 
Kossuth, during that brilliant Hungarian comet’s brief American 
perigee, “the Christ of the world’s political redemption,’—some- 
body, at any rate, furnished a convenient catch-word. A noisy 
propagandism began for “the Gospel of Sanitary Science.” This 
schismatic cry, on the part of infidels, brought thoughtful Christians 
to a stand—which was afterward not less firmly maintained, for hav- 
ng been at first reluctantly taken. They resolved on doing Christ’s 
work in Christ’s name. They thronged by thousands to the Christian 
Commission. : 

But there were other reasons why the Christian Commission began 
to attract increased attention. The war was seen to be not quite so 
transient a phase, as at first was hoped, of the nation’s experience. 
As the slow months dragged on, the Christian households which had 
been deprived by enlistment of the strong staff or the beautiful rod, 
the thinned churches, the decimated Christian Associations, became, 
through correspondence and the occasional visits interchanged be- 
tween the home population and the armies, better acquainted with the 
appalling spiritual needs which camp-life engendered. This better 
acquaintance inflamed the hunger of the church to meet the growing 
emergency. And then further, the attempts of the Commission, ill- 
sustained as they had been, were nevertheless so judiciously directed, 
that there arose a murmur of applause from the army which was not 
long in growing “ full quire” throughout the community. The idea 
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of sending unpaid volunteer “ delegates,” with a sphere of home influ- 
ence clinging about them, directly to the camps and the battle-fields 
of the soldiers, to bring back again from their mission a store of inci- 
dent with which to point their appeals to the audiences, that thronged 
to hear from the lips of eye-witnesses all about their husbands, or 
their fathers, or their sons, or their brothers, or their neighbors, in 
the war—this idea, we say, was an inspiration ;—it was the life of the 
Commission. 

The Plan of Operations did not emphasize this idea. Nor does it 
seem subsequently to have been the suggestion of any one person’s 
prophetic sagacity. It had a spontaneous generation in the heat of 
actual work. It was the consummate result of experience; and yet 
it was only a new application of a plan as old as the gospel. It was 
a circuitous return to Christ’s method of evangelizing men by personal 
contact of living souls. Thus do our most laborious results, when 
they prove to be of any worth, chime with the easy anticipations of 
heavenly wisdom. : 

Another feature of the original scheme, very alluring in its prom- 
ise, was found to be impracticable, and had to be abandoned. This 
was the proposal to undertake the delivery of packages directly to 
individual soldiers from the hands of their friends at home. Could 
this feat have been successfully accomplished it may yet fairly be 
questioned whether the total result would have been equally benefi- 
cent with that which attended the plan actually pursued. It would, 
no doubt, have satisfied a beautiful sentiment in the hearts of the 
home circle, and in the heart of the remembered absentee. But it 
would have been a subtly selfish satisfaction after all;—whereas the 
fact that mothers, and sisters, and wives, all over the land, were 
compelled, with a sublime impersonal benevolence almost realizing 
some moralists’ definition of virtue, to devote their tokens of love, so 
far as they were entrusted to the Commission, to the soldiers in 
general, and to greet for son, or brother, or husband, whatever volun- 
teer might chance to receive their gift—this universally reciprocal 
consciousness dissolved the whole motherhood, and sisterhood, and 
wifehood of the nation into one multitudinous communion of wonderful 
kinship in sacrifice, and sympathy, and prayer. The same thing also 
occurred in the army; and nothing conceivable could have tended 
more to make one family of the entire people. In no unapt accom- 
modation of the Saviour’s words, every heart could have said : Whoso- 
ever belongs to this wide fellowship of love, the same is my brother, 
my sister, my mother. 

It would be mistaken disparagement of the serviee to this nation, 
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thus performed by the Christian Commission, to imagine that it pos- 
sessed merely a sentimental value. True, its value was mainly senti- 
mental at the first; but it did not exhaust itself and rest in senti- 
ment. It went immediately on into a substantial moral value. It 
became a swift education of the national character, and radical as 
swift, and permanent as radical. For one hour's dissolving emotion, 
making the heart wax, does more to mould it into form forever than 
long years of dry attrition and indurating habit. And, during that 
commerce of mutual kindly ministration, which the Christian Com- 
mission carried to and fro, in endless circuits of issue and return, 
throughout the nation, there passed upon the general heart so many 
rapt transfigurements of feeling, and in so quick succession, that the 
electric thrills became a continuous current of transforming power. 
The war was one great galvanic battery, charged with an extremely 
various moral electricity to go shrewdly through and through the 
quivering quick of the nation; but no medium conducted so many 
gracious vital shocks to thrill it into goodness, as did the Christian 
Commission. For proof of this, we must ask our readers to open at 
random anywhere in those pages of the Annals which describe the 
effects produced at home and in the field, by the labors of the Chris- 
tian Commission. We do not envy the heart whose quickened beat 
sends no tear to the eye in passing under the exquisite touches of the 
beautiful story. Said one wounded soldier, that had been tenderly 
cared for by the Commission’s men, and was told that he had but five 
minutes to live— Raise me to my knees that I may pray for the 
Christian Commission.” The quarter-master stood watching the del- 
egates at work among the wounded, and said to them, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks—‘“Is that what youdo? I never heard of 
you—what can I do?—for you shall have every thing you want.” 
These pulses of heavenly emotion travelled round the unbroken 
cireuit. of the nation, and lost nothing of their dissolving and re- 
making power on their way.' The telluric currents of electricity 
which, according to the conjecture of philosophers, girdle the globe 
with perpetual flow, are not more busy than were. the streams of such 
intense and beautiful emotion treversing the great child-like heart of 
the nation. Can we be wrong in maintaining that this people was 
drawn to a nobler moral height, thus taught, by a most subtly per- 
suasive tuition, to believe in other good than material good? How 
was it possible for those who had themselves seen such things, and 
felt such things, afterward to believe, whatever else might perish, that 
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self-sacrificing love, vicarious devotion could ever? It 1s something 
to have faith in goodness and in its immortality—something not 


To dream of human love and truth 
As dying nature’s earth and lime. 


No man is the same before and after he has obtained this faith. He 
overcomes the world afterward, whom the world overcame before. 
And thus the sentiment, transformed into a moral attribute, goes yet 
farther on and is converted into a material gain. The better man is 
a better soldier too. For what fights battles and wins them, what 
storms forts and enters them, what charges batteries and captures 
them,—what marches and does not tire, what fasts and does not 
faint, what watches and does not sleep, what suffers and does not 
shrink, what dies but does not surrender—this, after dil, and not- 
withstanding the Gospel of Sanitary Science, is found to be, not 
muscle, and not stomach, but something higher than these—moral 
worth—will, faith, truth, love, hope, “and \all that makes a man.” 
This truth is unconsciously confessed in the current term, applied to 
characterize the effective condition of an army—morale. No guess is 
likely to overstate the service of the Christian Commission in raising 
the “ morale” of the army. 

It is worthy of mention by way of illustrating the fidelity, as well 
as the skill, with which this vast trust was administered, that the 
bocks at the home office of the Commission showed’ where every 
package came from, what it contained, who sent it, when it was 
received, by whom it was delivered, to whom, when and where. This 
consummate administration was due, in great measure, to one man, 
whose portrait fitly forms the frontispiece of the volume—Mr. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia. Mr. Stuart’s personality is too broad and 
deep a mark upon the history of the Christian Commission, not to 
merit some further attention in an article like this. But first a 
further word or two on a topic suggested. 

The partial account we have given of the actual method adopted by 
the Commission, in the field, will have served to show that the Plan 
of Operations, first put forth, was treated always as a merely tenative 
document. There was a full fair degree of forecast exhibited in it; 


1 We do not remember ever to have seen Mr. Stuart, and our impression from his portrait 
may be unconsciously to ourselves affected by our knowledge of his character. But certainly 
it seems almost an ideal picture of one born to be the inspiring and presiding genius of such 
an institution asthe Christian Commission. So much gentle intensity, so much radiant manly 
sweetness, so much patience meekly glad over pain suffered and subdued, so much exercised 
self-control anointing to unsought leadership of others—do not often meet in session on any 
face of man. We willingly idealize; and we will thank no one to disenchant us. 
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but it was not in the nature of things that it should avoid mistakes, 
both of inclusion and of omission. The point worthy of attention is 
this—the utter freedom from foolish persistency in a pre-determined 
line of policy which marks the whole course of the Commission's exe- 
cutive management. There was boundless perseverance, but not a 
particle of obstinacy.’ 

In this wise heed of Providence on the part of the Christian Com- 
mission, this open ear to counsel, this ever uncommitted readiness to 
learn by experience, this willingness to tack but persistence toward 
its end—in these things, the course of the Christian Commission 
strikingly resembled that new statesmanship, of which Abraham 
Lincoln was, if not the originator, at least the first exemplar,—with 
no second yet in prospect. Such a management makes the history of 
the Christian Commission an invaluable study. A fortune befell it 
which befalls few pioneers, in any field of human achievement— 
to show where the path was, and not where the path was not. The 
instructions of history are mostly negative instructions. They teach 
by warning, rather than by example. But so long as the true path 
is one, and the wrong paths are numberless, it is only a partial satis- 
faction, tending to despondency as much as to hope, to know that this 
also, and this, is not the way. To this general law, the Christian 
Commission happily is an exception. Its history is replete with 
fruitful precedents recommended by success. The Christians of the 
Old World will study it, in the spirit of pupils who may wish to put 
their lesson into practice. They will not fail to study it with profit. 
Such history is a greater than Philosophy—it is Providence—teach- 
ing by example. 

It was a good augury for the Christian Commission, and a thing to 
be reckoned among the principal reasons for its entrance upon a new 
career of prosperity, when its “headquarters” were removed from 
New York to Philadelphia, the home of Mr. Stuart. It here enjoyed 
the advantage of ample accommodations for office and store, rent free, 
under the hospitality of its president. ‘This was much at the first; 
for it had previously been a sojourner in tabernacles, with no income 
to be relied on for the payment of the smallest rent. But beyond 


1 This admirable self-control this swiftness to hear, and slowness to wrath, which was not 
weakness, and which was, we believe something yet wiser then accomplished worldly wisdom, 
had a fine illustration in the forbearance and silence maintained by the representatives 
of the Christian Commission during a brief period of imminent collision with the Sanitary 
Commission. There was infinite temptation then to be quarrelsome.: But the Commission 
strongly forebore ; and was not long in receiving the profit of its forbearance. The incidents 
of this period are touched upon by Professor Moss, with that perfect taste and temper which 
seem never to forsake him for a moment throughout the history. 
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any such advantage, calculable in money, it enjoyed the advantage of 
a personal oversight and personal impulsion, at the same time singu- 
larly regulative, and singularly vivifying. Yet further, and, men 
being human, a point perhaps scarcely less important—Mr. Stuart 
possessed, in an eminent degree, the often-misused, and therefore natu- 
rally often-disparaged, art of popular impression. Himself such by 
character and by habit as infallibly to be in exquisite chord with the 
tone of sentiment that would at any time prevail among the better 
and the religious class of average American minds, he was able always 
upon occasion to sound a key which would be sure to bring out a full 
chorus of popular assent and popular applause. Not ambitious, ex- 
cept perhaps of recognition as a restlessly active Christian, he had no 
ends but public ends to serve. Being such, and universally conceded 
to be such, it is easy to guess, how, in the train of those advantages 
which belonged to his character, he would draw other advantages 
of an external sort, reinforcing his power with the public, and ena- 
bling him to influence, as well as reflect, the popular temper. For a 
man like him would be an invaluable gnomon of the state of religious 
public opinion for the government to consult, and an invaluable 
instrument for the government to employ. The administration of ' 
President Lincoln had need to study all the currents of the unknown 
and perilous sea they were navigating ; and they were wise enough to 
know that the religious convictions of the people drew upon the whole 
the very widest and deepest and strongest current of them all. It 
was accordingly always with respectful, and even with grateful, heed 
that the administration hearkened, whenever a trustworthy represen- 
tative voice spoke on behalf of the religious men of the nation. Such 
a voice by eminence was George H. Stuart’s. 

This explains what, to persons ignorant, or unobservant, of the pe- 
culiar relations that subsisted at the time, between our government 
and the people, might well appear inexplicable—the phenomenon of a 
purely private citizen, the organ of a purely voluntary organization, 
enjoying a freedom of almost confidential access to the highest civil 
and military officials, during a crisis when every moment of every 
hour of every day was unspeakably precious to every one of them— 
an access such as would seem proper to be accorded only to members, 
for instance, of the National Legislature, who might be supposed to 
represent the national will. We know of nothing in history in all 
respects parallel. It reminds one of the familar intercourse, described 
by Motley, between the patriotic, but often tumultuary, burghers of 
the Netherlands, and their brave burgomasters, during the Spanish 
invasion. But that belonged to a petty municipal relationship; while 
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this was national, on a scale too of magnitude, which dwarfs the im- 
perial sway of Philip II. in comparison. The fact is, George H. 
Stuart, as Chairman of the Christian Commission, did represent a 
constituency of American citizens—a constituency, to use no hyper- 
bole, more numerous, more intelligent, more immovably loyal, and 
more self-sacrificing, than any constituency represented on the floor 
of either house of Congress. This the administration knew. 

Making thrifty use, within wisely modest bounds, of his well- 
deserved opportunities, Mr. Stuart devised a method of signalizing 
the close of the Commission’s first year, by a series of anniversaries, 
in several important cities of the Union, under such auspices as 
should at once attract the public attention and secure the public 
confidence. Secretary Chase presided at the anniversary in Wash- 
ington; and, by special vote of Congress, it was held in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. This anniversary occurred, by no 
fortuitous coincidence probably, on a Sunday evening, and the even- 
‘ing of Washington’s birth-day. Lieutenant General Winfield Scott 
presided at the anniversary in New York city. 

These anniversary demonstrations recurred with each successive 
year of the Commission’s history. The good they did was probably not 
unmixed with evil. But, however much they may have fed a morbid 
appetite in some for a cheap anniversary glory, and by reaction have 
discredited, to a certain degree, the motives of those who worked for 
the Commission, Mr. Stuart at least did not rest content with simply 
giving his cause the galvanized vitality of publicity. He exerted him- 
self to gain the more substantial advantage of increased facilities of 
access to the armies through official authorization. This was not quite 
easy at first; and his efforts had to be made with great delicacy and 
caution. But his ultimate success was equal to his hopes. 

The Christian Commission was now fairly launched. If the cheers 
were faint, while it hung in the ways, they were hearty enough when 
it was really afloat. Its voyage was prosperously completed without 
change of omens. 

Professor Moss wastes no space in attempting to settle points of 
precedence, as among the various candidates for the credit of being 
first in time, or foremost in zeal, to attach themselves to the cause of 
the Christian Commission. Success in such an attempt could serve 
no true purpose of history. It would be at once difficult to achieve, 
and worthless when achieved. He is likewise chary of personal 
ascription. Properly so. For the work was singularly an imper- 
sonal work. It sprang from an inspiration too universal and too 
simultaneous to have proceeded principally from any single heart, or 

10) 
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any single brain. God was its father, and the church its mother. 
At the same time the merit of George H. Stuart was so conspicuous, 
and, by a singular felicity, so free from envy, that we make no scru- 
ple in departing, in this one case, from our own rule of impersonal 
treatment, and writing his name in full across the forehead of the 
Christian Commission. 

Some years ago, the Emperor of the French introduced into his 
Legislature a project of law, ostensibly to reward a general with 
money for his services in the Cochin-China war. The Deputies 
thought that the real object was to commence the founding of a new 
order of nobility, which should be attached, by a relation of gratitude, 
to the Emperor’s person and blood, and should serve to buttress and 
adorn his throne. Quite unexpectedly, therefore, but quite consist- 
ently with the true Frenchman’s inconsistent independence, they 
made a spirited stand against their master. They were still wrang- 
ling about the bill, when he intervened, with a petulant letter, and 
withdrew it. In the letter, consciously or unconsciously borrowing a 
taunt from Tacitus, which, in losing something of its largeness, lost 
nothing of its mordant bitterness, in the imperial French, he told 
his Deputies, in effect, that men usually appreciated great achieve- 
ments in proportion to their own ability to produce them. Tacitus, 
with a grander, because not a personal, scorn, launched his sarcasm 
broadly against the age in which he lived, as, telling it of a better 
age, he said: Adeo virtutes usdem temporibus optime aestimantur, 
quibus facillime gignuntur. We have taken the converse of this, and 
found a wholesome and kindly maxim in it, upon which we have 
practised in our allusions to Mr. Stuart. A generous atmosphere of 
appreciation must surely tend in some degree to foster the production 
of virtue. 

It would of course be quite beyond the bounds of the practicable, 
to furnish illustrations here, that would adequately set forth the va- 
rious character of the work accomplished by the Christian Commis- 
sion. That work may conveniently be considered under.a two-fold 
division—I. Collection: II. Disbursement. The first part was home 
work,—the second part was field work. The first part included 
everything pertaining to the amassing of resources, of whatever sort: 
the second part included everything pertaining to the application of 
those resources to the object. 

In the first place, the tributary area was divided into districts, for 
convenience and thoroughness of farming for revenue. These dis- 
tricts had each an auxiliary organization of its own, which reported 
to the central organization at Philadelphia, but which was locally in- 
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dependent and responsible. The districts were formed with a two- 
fold reference: first, to their own geographical unity within them- 
selves, and possession of a natural metropolis; and, secondly, to their 
respective vicinity and relationship to corresponding portions of the 
field of operations. Each auxiliary collected and disbursed, according 
to its own discretion; but there were general features of method 
which gave a common character to all, and which enables the histo- 
rian to use a common language respecting them. 

It will be useful to mention a few of the almost innumerable expe- 
dients which were adopted for the collection of revenue. 

In the first place, transportation of delegate and store was almost 
absolutely free of cost to the Commission—the railroad and steamboat 
companies, with a liberality not proverbial of such bodies, serving it 
gratuitously. The telegraph companies were similarly generous. 
These immunities lifted arn. immense burden from the budget of the 
Commission. They constituted in fact one of the most abundant, and 
most certain, sources of its revenue. 

In the second place, those who rendered personal service for the 
Commission did so without pay. To this a small number of officers 
and clerks, who devoted their whole time to it, were the only excep- 
tions. Estimated in money, the service thus rendered was worth a 
vast sum to the Commission. But it was worth infinitely more, in its 
moral effect, as being rendered in the spirit of love. 

In the third place, public meetings were held ia which effective 
speakers, generally recent from experience in the field, and known 
to the audiences they addressed, would tell their moving stories of 
what the soldiers needed, and how the Commission supplied what they 
needed. If the immediate collections were not large, as however they 
often were, the community was thus kept in a softened, kindly, giving 
mood. And, in general, it may be said that the policy of the Com- 
mission, whether fairly conscious of itself or not, was to take care that 
its fountains of supply in the benevolence of the public should always 
be full, rather than simply to draw every drop that it could, to be 
hoarded in a cistern of its own. It thus served the public that sup- 
plied it, as well as the public that it supplied. The popular heart 
was not imp6verished of its generous impulses, but enriched in them 
instead. When the day of need came the Commission was never 
disappointed of the means to meet it. The rock flowed again and 
again without sign of exhaustion as often as it was smitten. 

Accordingly, in the fourth place, recourse was never had to Fairs, 
Festivals, Lotteries, Rafflings, or other such expedients of getting peo- 
ple to give without knowing it. The Sanitary Commission resorted 
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to these means, on a scale that would have been magnificent, if mag- 
nificence were separable here from high morality. But the Christian 
Commission never had any share in thus smiting the very heart of 
benevolence with sterility. It never pampered selfishness, covetous- 
ness, thriftlessness, gambling, greed—with the sham of charity baited 
with the hope of gain. They who do this, whatever thein motives, 
whatever their purpose, whatever their success, have eaten their 
handful of seed and defeated the harvest. They have done worse. 
They have distilled the seed of a harvest into a draught to destroy. 

From whatever point of view we regard the operations of the 
Christian Commission, we shall only find fresh occasion for wonder 
and delight at the many-sidedness—the orbicular completeness—of its 
beneficence. Its results were net results. There was almost no tare 
and tret to diminish the profits. Indeed this statement is itself but a 
negative half-truth. There was not only little loss, but there was man- 
ifold prolific gain. An economy, and at the same time a certain opu- 
lent fructifying virtue, at every point, attended what it did, such as we 
are accustomed to attribute to the creative energy of God. Tho ease 
with which its revenue was‘collected resulted naturally from the self- 
evidencing genuineness of its work. In contrast with the painful way 
in which benevolent collections are often made, the Christian Com- 
mission’s plan may be described as the sinking of an Artesian shaft, 
instead of the working of a force-pump. The Commission’s revenue 
flowed, as under some pressure of a force incorporated in the frame- 
work of the universe, from a spring coeval with the creation of the 
world. The tables of the Commission’s agents standing in an Ex- 
change, for example, would sometimes be heaped with the voluntary 
offerings of merchants to immense value, much faster than they 
could be counted. How many times blessed a work of benevolence 
like this must have been—must continue to be—for here eminently is 
a case in which the poet’s claim on behalf of Virtue will have to be 
conceded, 


Give her the wages of going on and not to die— 


this no human sagacity will ever discover. ‘ 

The topics which we have treated have been too tempting or we 
have been too easily enticed. We approach that part of our subject 
of which the intrinsic narrative interest is greatest, and our shrink- 
ing space forewarns us to forbear our hand. We have put it fairly 
out of our power to represent the field work of the Commission justly 
here. We must remit our readers to the Annals themselves, if they 
desire to peruse a tale of ingenious love, and unstinted devution, re- 
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joicing in romantic success such as we verily believe gladdens no other 
bloody page of human history. We are not ashamed to confess that 
we have never yet once opened to read this part of the volume with- 
out getting blinded with tears. The sweet shocks that set the heart 
to pulsing, come so suddenly, and in such unconjectured ways, that it 
is quite impossible not to be womanly, if you are a man atall. It is 
touching enough to see the unpaid representatives of the Commission, 
on the battle-field and in the hospital, facing danger and disease, 
with that meek, slow, long bravery which is the hardest, that they 
may mitigate the bodily sufferings of the soldiers. It is more touch- 
ing still, and gathers something of a true moral sublimity, when you 
see these men: and women lavishly supplied with curious and costly 
ministries of relief, suggesting boundless resources behind them under 
self-imposed and eager tribute. But when you learn that the appar- 
ent work is merely incidental and ancillary to a work which does 
not appear—that these people are doing what you see purely for the 
sake of doing something farther on, which you cannot see—that they 
stanch the wound, allay the pain, appease the hunger, assuage the 
thirst, for a purpose beyond the beautiful deed—that, in fine, by 
every art of quick inventive love, they strive to sphere the sufferer 
round, amid the horrible realities of war, with the dear illusion of 
home again and mother’s care, conjuring with whispered spells of 
power in “household talk and phrases of the hearth,’—all not for 
duty, and not for humanity, however sensitively susceptible to both 
of these, as certainly not for reward ; but for paramount personal loy- 
ally to a NAME to them above every name,—when you know, we say, 
that without exception, every one of all this multitude of ministrant 
men and women would have told you, The love of Christ constrains 
me,—the effect of pathetic moral sublimity, to any wholesome human 
heart, is simply overpowering. It requires the last effort of literary 
virtue to refrain from trying to set a few idyls, at least, selected from 
the great panorama, before the readers of this review. But necessity 
is a strong reinforcement of virtue. We now and herewith ultimately 
and utterly refrain. 

The question which we began by proposing—What is the place of 
the Christian Commission in history ?—ostensibly postponed thus far, 
has really been under implicit discussion throughout the article. 
We intend to devote some farther and more specific attention to it. 
Butfirst we interpose two or three reflections by the way. 

It is truly curious, to the thoughtful student of that most prolific 
period of our national history—the years of the Civil War—truly cu- 
rious to observe with what ingenious economy Providence devised to 
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use every resource of the country. For instance, many of the men 
most active, and most nobly and most usefully active, in the operations 
of the Christian Commission, were such in natural disposition, and in 
their habits of life, that without the peculiar vent for their enthusiasm, 
which this great engine of practical beneficence, and of popular im- 
pression afforded, their elastic and mercurial vitality would have been 
lost to every purpose of the public advantage for the war. Solid 
business men, and men of a quiet, unostentatious turn of mind, would 
sometimes needlessly shrug their shoulders, when this or that name, 
representative of the Christian Commission, was mentioned in their 
presence; as if it suggested sounding brass, and tinkling cymbal, 
rather than qualities of genuine and substantial worth. The truth is, 
that these censors of their fellows were probably right—in part ;— 
but it is certain that they were also wrong—in still greater part. 
Perhaps it was the weakness of some to take an undue delight in the 
functions of office, and in rounds of anniversary applause. But then, 
to discount a hundred per centum from either the merit, or the value, 
of their services to country and humanity, on account of such a foible, 
would be to err in judgment, by having first erred in heart. The hus- 
bandry of Providence is always wise. These men knew, by an in- 
stinct deeper than reasoning, that emotion is a powerful spring of 
human conduct, as much as is conviction. It is but fair to confess, 
that among the various multitude of those who contributed to the 
common cause of tl: republic, and perhaps too of Christianity, during 
the war, the emotionists also were a tribe by no means to be despised. 
If a traffic in humar e..vvion may be plied, with no appeal to passions 
less generous than pity ¢.ad love, who shall say that it works any 
harm? But is there nvv a pulse of something that goes deeper than 
mere sentiment, in such an incident as this ?—we quote a foot-note 
from p. 527 of the volume before us: 


A writer in the Sunday-School Times, for August 27, 1863, tells how 
the money was raised at Saratoga: The question arose, How shall we 
get at these people and gain a hearing? Mr. Stuart said, “The only 
time when they are all together is at the dinner table. I will make a 
speech of just one minute at the dinner.” ‘“ But in the infinite clatter of 
plates, the noise of waiters running to and fro, the clamor of conversation, 
and the general melee of a thousand hungry people scrambling for their 
dinner, you cannot get a hearing. It is impossible.” ‘Let me try.” 
“Agreed.” -So when dinner had advanced about one-third of its course, 
a concerted noise of rapping was heard in different parts of the room, 
and instantly, over all the din, a clarion voice was heard uttering these 
words: ‘ J have news from Charleston !’’ Had a ball from one of Gil- 
more’s 200 Parroters struck the house, the effect could not have been 
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more instantaneous. Every knife and fork dropped; every eye was 
turned to the speaker. The falling of a pin could have been almost 
heard. With a tender solemnity of manner that showed how his whole 
soul was wound up in the cause, and at the same time with a smile of 
indescribable sweetness that begged and gained in advance forgiveness 
for the petty ruse which had been practised, he said: “I have a despatch 
from the commanding officer at Hilton Head, saying, ‘ For God's sake, 
send us ice for our wounded soldiers /’ Will the boarders at Saratoga 
respond?” ‘We will! we will / we wiLL!” was shouted from every 
part of the immense hall. And they did. In less twenty-four hours a 
purse of $3,200 was made up and the ice was soon on its way from 
Boston. 


We have already abundantly shown how much good business thrift 
there was underlying all this tact for moving appeal. 

Another reflection suggested by the perusal of these Annals is, that 
the Christian Commission proved to be, in some degree, like that 
Lord whom it aimed to imitate, a touchstone for the revelation of in- 
dividual character. We seem to ourselves to discover even a singu- 
lar closeness of parallel here. Of those who were brought into con- 
tact with the Christian Commission, a few recognized it, in its true 
transcendent character, and were irresistibly attracted to the disci- 
pleship of its beautiful beneficence; more felt a charm in it, which 
after all they admired and lauded, but did not obey ; some were sim- 
ply insensible that there was any thing among them incarnate from 
heaven; while here and there a man would pronounce sentence 
upon himself, with a rigor of justice against which he could make no 
complaint, by assuming an attitude of unfriendliness toward it. We 
intend no invidious tenacity of memory against a high-spirited and 
chivalrous, if also somewhat erratic and irascible man, when we 
name General Sherman as an illustration of our meaning. That offi- 
cer’s curt, scornful, perhaps Napoleonic message in reply to the Com- 
mission’s application for leave to accompany his army on their famous 
march to the sea—to the effect that gunpowder and oats were all that 
his forces required—is cited in the Annals, with a certain Rhadaman- 
thine severity of gentleness, in the manner of remarking upon it, 
which seems to us—not to deny it higher praise—altogether admira- 
ble as a specimen of rhetorical forbearance. General Sherman is 
evidently himself awkwardly conscious of the past, when, in compli- 
ance with a formal request, such as was made to most of the promi- 
nent generals, at the close of the war, he puts on record-his opinion of 
the Commission’s work. He manifestly wishes to accord it a gener- 
ous measure of unqualified praise. But his memory jogs his desire, 
and he is content to save himself with a clause. 
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The question recurs— a question which every mind accustomed to 
classify facts must ask—What place in general history belongs to the 
Christian Commission? Professor Moss, with an effort of self-denial 
which those will appreciate, and regret, who know his taste and his 
aptitude for philosophical investigation, puts this topic aside, as alien 
from the plan of his work. His book was to be, and it is, an almost 
colorless narrative of authenticated facts. But the topic is one which 
demands discussion. In form, it is merely a problem of the philoso- 
phy of history. In essence, it is the persistent riddle of that Sphinx- 
Proteus, who confronts to vex a scornful but uneasy age, whichever 
way it turns its eyes toward the girdling horizon, with the reiterant 
ironical doubt—Is there not something SUPERNATURAL in the uni- 
verse? It may startle, or it may amuse, but we raise the inquiry: 
Was the Christian Commission a mere accessory and accident of our 
civil war ; or, to the highest and widest view, was the civil war itself 
even a tragic scaffolding of history, on which the church of Christ 
should display a grace of goodness descended from heaven? What if 
it shall eventually appear, that the Christian Commission, and not the 
war, continued our share, as a nation, in human history ? Some nine- 
teen centuries ago, an obscure young man in Judea predicted of cer- 
tain transcendent and extremely unmaterialistic doctrines, which he 
was inculcating, that they would gradually found a kingdom of hea- 
ven, as he called it, destined to cover the earth. It was but a few 
years after, that the greatest of Latin historians paused one haughty 
instant, amid the legionary march of those clanging mail-clad periods, 
in which he described the subjugation of provinces, the triumphs of 
generals, the decrees of gpnates, the glory and the shame of emperors, 
to despatch his notice of the Christian religion, in a single line of Ro- 
man disdain. Tacitus represented the culture of his times more 
brilliantly than Jesus. Tacitus has even been elected, we believe, 
with unanimous suffrages to a kind of honorary posthumous member- 
ship in their guild, by the modern critical school of philosophical his- 
torians: while Jesus is of late dandled on their knees, as a grown-up 
Galilean infant, proper to be admired for his pretty provincial prattle, 
and his half-arch, half-innocent rustic little ways, but by no means 
ever to be admitted to his majority, as a citizen in the great republic 
of enlightened and emancipated thought. And yet, in the presence 
of nineteen finished Christian centuries, it is not presumptuous to ask : 
Was Tacitus, or was Jesus, better master of the true philosophy of 
history ? The polished Epicureans of a sentenced age thought the Ju- 
dzean had at most but stirred a transient eddy, on the outer edge of the 
great stream of Roman history. Are their modern disciples surer to 
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be right, who esteem that same meddlesome Judean’s share in our 
civil war, only the casual accompaniment of a martial stride in the 
mighty march of Western civilization? 

Here was a beneficence, in money, and in personal service, of a 
kind that never yet was purchased with money, surpassing, in mere 
material volume, any great voluntary act of popular devotion, con- 
tinued through a series of years, that has relieved the selfish monot- 
ony of history, certainly since the Crusades. We make no exception 
of the Sanitary Commission; for that too had the breath of its life 
from the heart of the Crucified. It might indeed deny him; but he 
cannot deny himself. The very mention of the Crusades, as in any 
manner a parallel to the Christian Commission, instantly suggests the 

-heaven-wide contrast that distinguishes the two. Fanaticism will ac- 
count for the Crusades. But not the most fatuous philosophy of his- 
tory, we presume, would claim to discover any trace of fanaticism 
among the motives, whatever they were, that conspired to create and 
sustain the Christian Commission. There was no glut of greed, and 
no glut of revenge, in what the Christian Commission proposed to its 
faithful. Or, if any, then it was glut of a greed, not common and not 
natural to men—a greed for self-sacrifice; and glut of a revenge, not 
sweet save to disciplined tastes—the revenge of forgiveness and vica- 
rious love. 

What then was the motive which underlay the Christian Commis- 
sion? Our answer is ready, and it is short : it was a SUPERNATURAL 
love of Christ.- But, of course, it would not be difficult, for a new 
Gibbon in a distant age, to fill a spacious. chapter of candid historic 
disquisition ‘with a modestly tentative list of secondary motives, which, 
as he would insinuate, may have reinforced and supplemented the 
chief—sufficient in number and in specious appearance, to convince 
himself, and such others with him as needed no convincing, that the 
case of the Christian Commission, indeed extraordinary, was a case 
however merely of the extraordinary concurrence of ordinary causes. 
By way of presenting this negative critical side of the subject, we 
have a mind to try our hand for a moment at the construction of a 
piece of philosophical history. The first step is to deprive the subject 
of life. No action of history can be treated philosophically until life 
is perfectly extinct. Having carefully drawn out the life-blood, you 
may experiment freely on your corpse. It is very satisfactory to the 
rational mind, by the injection of fluids scientifically prepared in the 
laboratory of critical thought, to produce those twistings and twitches 
with which galvanism travesties vitality. This, in short, is philoso- 


phical history. We begin: 
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We are now to consider the surprising and pleasing phenomenon of 
the Christian Commission. Setting aside, as extra-rational, the mo- 
tive which explained that phenomenon to an uncritical age, we may 
properly inquire for some of those auxiliary natural motives, alone 
worthy of discussion in a history written according to the canons of 
positive science, that cdoperated to contribute this beautiful by-play 
of benevolence to the horrid tragedy of the great Civil War. 

I. In the first place, to begin with the most obvious, and perhaps 
not the least considerable, of these appreciable motives, we may safely 
reckon the operation of the familiar law of human sympathy. The con- 
trivers of the Christian Commission wisely (the new Gibbon might say 
“ shrewdly”) made novel use of an old resource,—a resource which, in 
fact had always existed in human nature. (By the time he writes, ta- - 
bles of statistics may have shown the mathematical laws and conditions 
under which this, at present, somewhat uncertain and capricious force 
performs its functions,—possibly even at what recurrent intervals it 
may confidently be expected to produce great historic phenomena like 
the Christian Commission.) It was quite to have been anticipated, 
that an age of the world, in which social science had just begun to 
walk abreast of physical science—the two learning to keep step to the 
same high rhythm—should witness precisely such a development. 
The physicists, for half a century, had been out on the boundless 
steppes of space, lassoing the wild powers of the world of matter, 
and harnessing them to the car of human progress. It was but natu- 
ral that now the sociologists should begin to tame and use the yet 
undisciplined powers of the world of mind. Civilization had touched 
a tidemark, in the country and the age, which, by every calculation 
of the gospel of Materialism, should indeed have made war itself im- 
possible. In default of that, the very least that could be admitted, as 
satisfying the logic of philosophical history, was that some new and 
beautiful amenity of war should be exhibited. Had not humanity 
been steadily moving in this direction for nineteen centuries (the 
naming of that period might, but it would not, give the historian 
pause)? It was a thing of course that the next step should be just 
this. It might have been predicted. Probably would have been, had 
social science received more attention, or had Buckle’s History of 
Civilization been commenced a generation earlier than it was. 


II. But, in the second place, in addition to the less regular and 
trustworthy motive of sympathy, there was the great fact of humani- 
tarianism—daughter, or mother, of social science, doubtful which— 
a broad seal across the forehead of that age. The Christian Com- 
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mission was a movement of humanitarianism—by ao means unique, 
for it was merely one of many. There was a whole sisterhood of 
similar philanthropic agencies, that made no sanctimonious preten- 
sions, either, to being anything more than generous ministries of 
material aid. The Sanitary Commission surpassed the Christian 
Commission in the dimensions of its work. The title “Christian” 


was a popular catch-word, cunningly, or perhaps honestly, adopted to — 


utilize the influence which a Galilean name had not yet ceased to 
wield over the feebler and less enlightened minds of the American 


community. Practically the Christian Commission made the same ~ 


kind of appeals as did the Sanitary Commission, and assessed its 
revenues upon the same resources. They were both representative 
of the progress of the age—the Sanitary Commission representing 
its van, and the Christian Commission its rear. 


III. And then, in the third place, distinct from mere sympathy, 
and distinct from the laws of scientific philanthropy, the patriotism 
of the nation was eager for every vent that could offer, and it seized 
upon the Christian Commission as promising a practical means of 
increasing the effectiveness of the forces under arms. It was simply 
a new form of what had been done, in some form, in every age and in 
every country, during a popular war. The non-combatant population 
would of course exert themselves inventively at home, to help their 
brethren in the field. That there should be a contrivance for com- 
municating directly and personally with the troops in camp or on the 
march, was noteworthy, perhaps, but hardly surprising, in an age 
which saw armies spinting spider-webs of telegraph behind them, as 
fast as they moved over flood, and morass, and mountain—and build- 
ing roads, less durable, but more wonderful, than those majestic high- 
ways which slowly crept, with the pace of advancing Roman dominion, 
across the solitudes of Europe. It was a select moment of the 
national life. It was, for this nation, a crisis in that struggle which 
every historic nation is necessitated to accept as the universal and 
inevitable condition of continued existence. The enterprising natu- 
ralists of that day had already discovered how the ranks of animated 
nature were embroiled in a perpetual competition, individual with 
individual, and species with species, straining abreast of each other 
in a breathless race for the prize of life. Thus, too, the nations of 
the earth were contending together, under the impending gaze of 
history, to decide which of them should perish and which should 
survive. The American people had now their choice, to conquer or 
to disappear. They conquered—but they conquered only because 
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their patriotism—which is the romantic name, that it would be unphi- 
losophical not to indulge, while it may chance still to remain for a 
season, dear to men—because their patriotism, the romantic metaphor 
for their desire of life, was equal to their need. But their patriotism 
would not have been equal to their need if it had not gathered head 
enough to flow a fountain, wherever a shaft was sunk for supply. 
The Christian Commission filled its urn because there was water 
sufficient to satisfy every comer. That which explained the military 
and the financial, explained also the philanthropic, achievements of 
the people. Their desire was equal to their need, and their strength - 
was equal to their desire. 


IV. And, finally, the fresh and exuberant genius of our future 
Gibbon would suggest, whatever in the phenomenon of the Christian 
Commission the motives already adduced might fail to explain, there 
would yet be no need of resort to the supernatural motive until those 
other copious springs of human action were exhausted, the sentiments 
of personal and of national pride. The managers of the Christian 
Commission, he would say, used every artifice of holy guile, to ply 
these noble weaknesses of men for the benefit of their society’s 
exchequer. Untold thousands of dollars must thus have swollen the 
revenues of the Commission, which were levied on the givers under 
virtual menace of personal ignominy, if they were withheld. Again, 
no American but was sedulously instructed that his dollar or his 
thousands, contributed to the funds of this charity, helped to make 
his country a spectacle of wonder to the world and to posterity. Few 
minds among the multitude were steady enough to resist the pleasing 
intoxication of the thought that they too might share in this apotheosis 
of the nation. Our philosophical historian would almost grow warm 
with an enthusiasm not philosophical, in enlarging upon this theme. 
He would fetch precedents from far. Greek history and Roman 
history went for nothing if they did not prove that human nature 
was capable of doing and of suffering, whatever fate could propose 
that was dreadful and not impossible, in the desire of deathless per- 
sonal fame; or, in default of that, in the devouring love of at least 
a pathetic immortality in a country which should survive, by the self- 
sacrifice of her children—that is to say, stating it coolly, under the 
influence of the two sentiments of personal and of national pride. 


But enough of this. No one that has not tried it can imagine how 
easy it is to write amateur philosophical history. The whole secret 
lies in one thing. It is a process of desiccation. You go into the 
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living flower-garden of human events. You neatly cut the plants 
from their roots, but leave them standing, and extract their juices. 
They are next allowed to wilt and todry. You then label them at 
your pleasure. Your result is philosophical history. This is the 
amateur method. To be able to blast a whole garden of flowers at 
once, with your breath, is a higher endowment. That is to possess a 
genius for philosophical history. With this, if you live long enough, ~ 
or, to express it scientifically, if isothermal lines, mean temperatures, 
vital averages, and principles of selection, do not cipher you out of 
the calculus too soon, you may hope to make one Sahara of all human 
history. For there are no great deeds, no high hopes, no pure 
motives, no generous devotions, springing in any sheltered oasis of 
the world’s wide secular wilderness, that can stand the sirocco breath 
of this materialistic incredulity, and this Mephistophelian insincerity. 
One full expiration from that heart of dust and fire, and the blight is 
complete. An analogous achievement has been described in memo- 
rable words: Ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. They make 
a desert and name it philosophical history. 

In truth, it would be about as philosophical to lose sight of the 
chief motive that originated and sustained the Christian Commission, 
and occupy oursélves with the secondary and parasitic motives which 
that drew in its wake, as it would be for a military observer to over- 
look the real army, and only take account of sutlers and scavengers, 
and the nameless rout which compose its mercenary following. No 
doubt those minor motives worked in the Christian Commission, and 
no doubt, too, if those had been all that worked, there never would 
have been a Christian Commission to philosophize about. The 
severest test that an army undergoes, is to be beset by a sordid and 
venal horde of non-combatant hangers-on, seated watchfully on its 
haunches by the camp, or dogging every movement on the march. It 
is proof supreme of discipline and virtue, if then its organization and 
effectiveness maintain themselves unimpaired. And so we say, the 
fact that these lower motives swarmed upon the Christian Commission 
like parasites, and did not devour their parent after the manner of 
their kind—this of itself is sufficient demonstration that there was a 
deeper motive underneath the work, capable of ministering to it the 
power of an endless life. 

No,—not thus easily is the Christian Commission to be relegated 
to the obscurity of uniformity with commonplace history. It was an 
extraordinary movement, and it was due to an extraordinary motive. 
It was the birth of a travail which critical philosophy by itself will 
strive in vain to comprehend. To comprehend it asks, besides, intel- 
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ligent moral sympathy with the glad spirit of sacrifice which first 
delivered it to the welcome of its immortal renown. The history 
itself is the sufficient defence of the history. 

Livy has an intense and splendid line in his romantic narrative, 
describing the sentiments and emotions with which the brothers 
Horatii went into their memorable fight with the brothers Curiatii, to 
decide the fate of nascent Rome. The imagination of the historian 
kindles into incandescence, with a poet’s pleasure and a Roman’s 
pride, in the great traditions of his forefathers, and this line darts 
from it like a sutiden vivid ray from a calcium light, cleaving a path- 
way to the view through the thick legendary gloom. Those three 
brothers move, revealed in it, staggering under the weight of history 
which they bore into battle on their shoulders, but strengthened to 
bear it by the orbed visions of the future which rolled before their 
eyes. Words cease to be description, and become exhibition. You 
read no longer—you behold. 

A lightning-flash of language such as this, dashed down upon the 
great arena where our nation closed in mortal combat with rebellion, 
better than any elaborate argument would show how the Christian 
Commission was produced. It would exhibit the nation actuated by 
purposes and motives of an order far beyond the power of the brilliant 
pagan historian, suckled in a Christless creed, to attribute to those 
three mythic champions of Rome. It would exhibit the nation lifted 
sheer out of the ordinary plane of human feeling into a sphere of 
sublime and holy exaltation, rapt as one soul together into a religious 
ecstasy, nobly beside itself with an inspired moral rage. The tense 
temper of the hour was beyond description, beyond conception. Be- 
yond memory to those who shared it, it never can be. 

A period of insupportable suspense and shame had intervened, 
while the moribund administration of Mr. Buchanan was dying its 
death. Itseemed an immortality of dying. One remembers it as he 
remembers an evil dream. The most hopeful of us well nigh began 
to despair of the republic. We saw so much apparent apathy that 
we feared the heroic spirit had departed. The traditions of the 
Colonial times and of the Revolution, seemed a spent spell. The 
Union and the Constitution, the venerable fame of Washington, the 
memory of the Fathers—these watch-words, once so electric, now fell 
dead on the nation’s ear. 

The nation was perishing with dry ret. Peace had got to the 
secret of our life. We had practised at alchemy so long that we were 
turning into gold. Men began to doubt whether there was any 
American nation. We were sunk in coma. We felt like a man in 
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nightmare. We saw our danger. We felt our fall. We knew the 
abyss was bottomless; but we could not stir hand or foot. We could 
not even draw the blanket over our heads and perish bravely, like the 
Indian going over Niagara Falls. We stared at each other stupidly, 
and were perishing helplessly. It was dreadful. 

Men said to themselves, Perhaps the Fathers were wrong. Perhaps 
patriotism is an impossible virtue here. It may be that our territory 
is too large to be embraced in that fond and beautiful affection which 
we call love of country. It may be that so vast an expanse of conti- 
nent, with such diversities of climate, of industry, of production, has 
interests too various for the comprehension and care of a single 
government. We may have overrated the elasticity and adaptedness 
of our institutions. The statesmanship of all the world may have gone 
wrong in agreeing to call our federal constitution the masterpiece of 
legislative wisdom. Or even it may be we have over-estimated our 
own capacity for self-government. Our widely-diffused intelligence, 
our high-toned morality, our respect for law, our reverence for 
religion—these necessary qualifications for the right enjoyment of 
freedom, may have existed in our fond imaginations rather than in 
reality. Perhaps we are an age too soon. Our experiment, it may 
be, must fail, for the benefit of another to follow. Alas, how many 
experiments for this weary world, heart-sick with deferred hope, 
before the dream of a:free government and a happy people shall be 
realized ? 

Such was the extremity. Did this syncope mean death? The 
nation waited with longing to have the stupor shaken off. Our 
danger seemed our opportunity. If only we might revive with the 
consciousness of it! The best government on earth was in the throe 
of its fate. Rebellion reared its hydra-heads and shook its serpent- 
rattle. We were all of us suddenly in the trough of the sea. We 
found ourselves caught in a solemn crisis of history. 

Two great cycles of human progress hung and hinged on us. The 
greatest of the world’s sixty centuries in the past—a greater century 
to come wavered on the balance of our decision. We had been living 
to ourselves. That was past. We might now begin to live for others. 
We might live for our fathers and for our children. Our fathers 
beckoned toward us, out of the past, with the awful port of a dead 
and immortal generation. Our children hovered on the border of 
the future, and we heard their voices before us, like the din of the 
near unseen sea. Our fathers asked us, Will you transmit what we 
transmitted? Qur children asked, Will you break the vase, or reach 
it to our hands? There was a universal, inarticulate desire, forbidden 
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yet to speak, longing to answer backward and forward. It longed to 
say, Fathers, we will be true children!—Children, we will be true 
fathers! It longed to answer upward, O God, Amen! 

Between such a past and such a future, the present was annihi- 
lated—crushed like a ship between Arctic icebergs. ‘ Generous hearts 
thanked God for the opportunity of self-sacrifice. They only prayed 
to be raised to the level of that high annointing. We were kings— 
migat God give us the kingly chrism! We were priests—might God 
pour out on our heads the oil of consecration! 

The gathered stress of all human progress for six thousand years, 
was pressing on us. We could send it on or turn it back. Chris- 
tianity had created the issue that seemed now about to be fought. 
Christians could not therefore but be patriots. As such, they were 
ready with their answer to the summons of the crisis. They were 
willing to accept it as the work, not of a few, but of all—not of a 
year, but of an age,—for the whole living generation. It would be 
glory enough for our generation, if it should give no further account 
of itself to posterity, than to have saved this government. It would 
be our share of history to have rescued history. Let go the greed of 
gain—this was the voice of the church—let go the greed of gain, the 
lust of power, the chase of pleasure, the race for fame,—let agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce,—let literature, science, art,—let 
thought, speech, deed, be offered, a holocaust, on the altar of this 
sacrifice. It may be we shall not save the Union. We shall, at 
least, have saved the government. We shall put such a sanction on 
the Constitution, by deserved chastisement of rebellion, that hence- 
forth it shall never be holiday business for a disaffected State to say 
“Good morning,” and step out of the Union. This generation can 
afford to give its lease of life and labor for that. This generation 
can afford to shed its blood, like water, for the sake of laying a sanc- 
tion of blood all over the sacred ark of the Constitution. Martyr 
blood may never again seal a nobler testimony, or sanctify a richer 
treasure. A less offering may suffice. But if not—one cry went 
up—then let this whole generation rise, twenty million strong, and 
take the awful sacrament. Lift up your hands,—it said,—ye chosen, 
and swear! Swear, that till it be accomplished for this you live! 
Swear, that life has no other meaning for you, that you eat, and 
sleep, and breathe, for no other purpose—till your country shall have 
received in your prayers, your treasure, and your blood, the baptism 
of its immortality! 

Such was the spirit that slept, as powder sleeps, in the bosom of 
the American Church. It waited only for the fire’s touch, and waited 
not long. 
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The night of the fourteenth of April, eighteen hundred sixty-one, 
was stormy with rain. But the throngs of excited men who filled 
the streets of our towns and cities, did not know it. “Fort Sumter” 
was the watchword that flew from lip to lip. Through the dark and 
through the rain, “Fort Sumter” was the watchword that fled shud- 
dering on the wings of the lightning from one end of the country to 
the other. Twenty millions of men talked of Fort Sumter at the 
self-same moment. 

It was telegraphed that the Federal Flag on that fortress had been 
‘struck to traitors. Probably never before, since the world began, did 
an equal number of human beings thrill with'so sudden and so intense 
an excitement. The electric spark, which sped that news, ran through 
every American heart. The land was ablaze. From Maine to Florida, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was one broad sheet of flame that 
rain could not extinguish. All men felt that this kind would not go 
out but in a baptism of blood. 

It was all the work of a moment. The old watchwords of the 
Republic, the Union Flag, the Stars and Stripes, the Star-spangled 
Banner—sacred emblems, long profaned, of so much that was death- 
less—these suddenly had a meaning again. The electricity came 
back intothem. The nation felt the thrill. We woke from the dead, 
and leapt into resurrection. Thanks for the trumpet that roused us, 
though it was even the trumpet of war. 

No wise Christian patriot now could wish to fan the flame which 
had begun to rage. It did not need to be fanned. It wrapped the 
globe and kindled to the sky already. But while there was no Chris- 
tian reason for heightening the excitement, there was every Christian 
reason for deepening it. Those might, who would, build bonfires. 
Christians preferred to blow their breath on the red heart of the 
anthracite. They wanted to see the tinder-flash of patriotism fixed 
in the anthracite-glow of religion. It takes long to ignite a Penn- 
sylvania coal-mine; but once ignited, it burns centrally and inex- 
_ tinguishably. Christians wanted to see an American patriotism of 
that sort. They wanted to see it find its fuel in religion, among the 
measures and strata of eternity. 

There was no Christian way of dealing with such a crisis, but deal- 
ing with it calmly. Calmness was the Christian watchword for that 
precipitate hour. Not the calmness of indifference, but the calmness 
of settled resolve. Not the calmness of inaction, but the calmness of 
& movement, so regular and so resistless, that it should seem to be 
rest, like the circuit of our planet through space. Such a calmness 


as Luther felt, when.he first saluted his mission at the Diet of Worms. 
P 
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It is always most important to be calm at just those great moments 
when it is most difficult to be calm. Danger calmed Luther that 
day. His calmness saved him. The calmness for this nation, there- 
fore, was that calmness which a man feels when he has taken his 
purpose. Say, rather, that calmness which a Christian feels when he 
has knelt at the Throne, and God has given him his duty. 

It was manifestly impossible for any but Christians to drink fully 
into the spirit of an occasion like this. It became, therefore, the 
solemn duty of the church, to lead the generation. It was not a time 
for relaxing the energies of the church; it was a time for redoubling 
them. It was not a time for depressing the standard of Christian 
aspiration; it was a time for raising it. The Hebrew Moses was not 
fitted to lead the great exodus of Israel, but by frequent interviews 
with God. He had to go up into the mount to receive his strength 
and his instructions. We, as Christians, were appointed a Moses, to 
conduct our generation. We, too, needed to ascend above the plain 
of the multitude. Our speculation must be higher and wider. We 
were to-impress a character upon this struggle. It would go down 
to the future, bearing our superscription. It lay in our power, by the 
grace of God, to instruct mankind by an unparalleled spectacle. We 
could astonish all nations by showing them a war, on our part, with- 
out the demoralization of war. 

The influence of Christianity was already obvious enough. Not- 
withstanding such a surge of excitement as never swept over a people 
before, all was, as yet, restrained by order and law. Impatient the 
North had been, but its impatience had only shown the strength of 
its obedience. The very bed of the sea had been upheaved beneath, 
but the swell of the waves had still regarded the shore. The swelling 
heart of the North had heard and heeded the decree of law, Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further. It was the perfection of civilization. 
Let us say boldly, and more truly, it was the triumph of Christianity. 

But there were not wanting omens of danger. An able and influ- 
ential daily newspaper even uttered threats of sedition. It was, per- 
haps, the outcry of patriotism, untaught and unrestrained by 
religion: It may have portended what would have occurred in a less 
Christianized nation. Wise men forsaw that such a spirit, if it pre- 
vailed, would be the worst defeat of our cause. Such a spirit would 

. be the only possible defeat of our cause. Our victory must be a 
moral victory, or victory itself would be defeat, On the church of 
Christ rested the responsibility of speaking the calming word. No 
other voice than hers, speaking in the name of her Lord, could pro- 
nounce effectually the mandate, “ Peace, be still.” Oh, what a long- 
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ing invaded and usurped the mother-heart of the church, to see her 
children now walk worthy of the vocation with which they were 
called. The glorious occasion must not pass by unused. Such an 
oppertunity of signalizing, on a colossal national scale, the power of 
Christianity, does not occur in a thousand years. War, without the 
demoralization of war. It would justify our cause more splendidly 


than success. It would be better to fail thus, than to succeed other- - 


wise. , A defeat, so suffered, would be a more signal vindication, than 
victory less worthily won. Let the North see to it. Let the church 
see to it. Let us see toit. Let me see to it. 

It was in just such a set, solemn, awful sense of universal and indi- 
vidual responsibility to Christ on behalf of his cause, that the Chris- 
tian Commission originated. It would be beggarly failure to com- 
prehend the truth ourselves, or craven abandonment of it at the 
challenge of her foes, were we to commute the claim of the church by 
the abatement of even one tittle from this. The church had an ear 
to hear the call of the great occasion. She recognized in it the voice 
of her Lord. He seemed to say, Take care that my cause suffer no 
detriment in the war. She organized her obedient reply, and named 
jt THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 

W. C. WILEINson. 
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DISSENT ON THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 


goon are members of Baptist churches and there are Baptist 
ministers who dissent from the general view of the denomination 
in regard to communion. They deny that baptism is a pre-requisite 
to the communion. They cannot find in Scripture any thing that 
fixes positively and perpetually the order of the two ordinances, and 
therefore, while admitting’ that baptism, as the general rule, should ~ 
precede communion, they cannot admit that an inversion of this order 
is in itself sinful and that an unbaptized person should never be al- 
lowed under any circumstances to partake of the supper. They hold 
that the Scriptures do not command close communion. 

Holding these views, what course should they take? ‘ Does com- 
mon manliness, to say nothing of Christian principle, require a cessa- 
tion of conformity?’ This question is of some importance, for our 
conduct is governed, and rightly too, not only by our own views about 
it, but by our companions’. If such persons are considered and de- 
nounced as dishonest and base by Baptists generally, they can no 
longer retain their connection with the denomination, though their 
own conscience may approve them. In various quarters of late, severe 
reflections have been made upon this class, and it is time the question 
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were carefully considered and the charges of unchristian deceit sus- 
tained or withdrawn. Public sentiment must decide the point and it 
is proper that the subject should be considered from the standpoint 
of the class referred to, ere judgment is rendered. To furnish such a 
view is the design of this article. 


At the outset it is important to state fully the views they hold on . 


communion. They cannot find scriptural warrant for asserting that 
baptism is an essential pre-requisite to commuion, consequently they 
hold it “ unwise and wrong to enforce close communion as a scriptural 
rule.” The practice of close communion they can consent to, because 
they find no explicit command in Scripture to commune with all ac- 
knowledged Christians. The Bible neither commands nor forbids 
our communing with Christians situated just as the pedobaptists are. 
There is liberty of action in the case. What action should be taken 
is a question not so easily determined. Holding pedobaptism to be 
a pernicious error, there must be some expression of disapproval and 
disfellowship, and this expression is given in the practice of close com- 
munion. Whether this be the best method of combating the error 
or not—whether believers’ baptism in the present state of the church 
would make greater progress with or without close communion—may 
be left to the decision of the denomination under the convincing 
teaching of Providence. The practice is not in itself wrong, and they 
can acquiesce in it. So they remain in the membership of Baptist 
churches. 

What else can they do? There are but four conceivable courses 
open to them, and if one waits till he is fully satisfied, in many cases 
he would wait forever. A Christian with the views described above, 
has to choose between these courses—either to cut himself off from all 
church connections, or unite with a pedobaptist church, or combin- 
ing with others of similar views, form an open communion Baptis} 
church, or remain in a close communion Baptist church. Which 
shall he do? Asa Christian, he must consider carefully the whole 
matter and act as to him seems right before God. 

lst. Shall he separate himself from every church organization ? This 
would place him before the world as out of sympathy with the Chris- 
tian church—would largely prevent his participation in Christian 
effort and deprive him of many Christian privileges. This would be 
to make the one trivial point of difference more important than all the 
points of agreement—straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel! 
There are many weighty reasons against, and none for, such a course. 
It may therefore be dismissed with these few words. 

2nd. Shall he unite with a pedobaptist church ? This is absolutely 
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impossible, for he cannot countenance either the doctrine or practice 
of pedobaptism, and besides, the same difficulty that confronted him 
in the Baptist church would confront him in the pedobaptist. They 
too assert what he denies,—that baptism is a pre-requisite to commu- 
nion,—and so he would gain nothing by such a change, even if the 
more vital difference did not bar the way. No. Whatever else he 
may do, he cannot unite with a pedobaptist church. 

3d. Shall he strive for the up-building of an open communion Bap- 
tist church ? Ere this is met by the sneering denial of the possibility 
of succeeding in such an attempt, let it be remembered what a multi- 
tude of instances are on record, in which men have propagated the 
most absurd doctrines and gathered about them many zealous adher- 
ents. If Adams, a drunken blasphemer, could lead scores of shrewd 
Yankees, many of them members of Baptist churches, not only to 
adopt his sentiments but to follow him across the ocean to Palestine, 
surely it cannot be deemed difficult to disseminate new doctrines, and 
those who account for the non-existence of open communion churches 
on the ground of the firm adherence of Baptists to their views and 
their stubborn resistance to any attempt to move them, are certainly 
ignorant of human nature. Every man has some personal friends 
whom he ean carry with him, and though his success might not be 
very extensive, it is certainly possible for one who should set about 
the matter in earnest to find a few sympathizers to form a small 
chufch. The question is, shall he doit? The reviewers of Brother 
Sawtelle’s treatise have generally approved his course while combat- 
ing his doctrines, and have compared him: favorably with those who 
sympathizing with his views do not act as he has. The assertion has 
been made that no one who believes in the lawfulness of open commu- 
nion can be an honest man or a Christian if he does not become an 
open-communionist. It might at least be taken for granted that pro- 
fessed Christians have some motives for their action, and ere they are 
denounced as mercenary and jesuitical, their motives should be con- 
sidered. 

The motives that prevent the attempt or the desire to organize 
open communion churches and make this question of the relation of 
the two ordinances to each other the ground of disunion are these: 

1. It would turn attention from matters of infinite importance 
to those of comparatively trivial value. It would exalt it above all 
the great truths of the Gospel. More thought would be given to it 
and more feeling excited by it than such a subject deserves. With 
the stupendous truths of Christianity and the great practical interests 
of religion clamoring for all our time and all our energies, it does 
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seem unwise and unprofitable to drag into the arena a minor ques- 
tion and insist upon championing a cause that stands in no special 
need of defence. Open communion could not be advocated without 
strife and bitterness—without distracting the attention of churches— 
occupying the thoughts of its advocates to the exclusion of more im- 
portant matters and weakening the hands of those who are weak 
enough already. A vital truth should be contended for without re-. 
gard to the consequences of such contention, but surely in regard to a 
point of comparative unimportance we have a moral right to consider 
the result of agitation, and to refrain from agitating it to the detri- 
ment of more important interests. ’ 

2. It would aggravate the great evil of sectarianism. The division 
of Christendom into so many contending segts and the opposition ex- 
isting between them is a constant sorrow to many thoughtful minds. 
These divisions lessen not only the physical but the moral power of 
Christianity. Its opponents have a sad opportunity placed before 
them to deride its claims to a divine origin and a divine guidance. 
They see only the bickerings of error, the zeal of party, in our secta- 
rianism. “ What is truth?” is often asked in view of the diverse 
teachings of a multitude of sécts. To set up another sect, to draw 
another dividing line, to arouse new jealousy and new contention, how 
can any lover of Christianity incline to such a cause? Only the most 
urgent considerations could overcome these grave /objections. The 
formation of a new sect can be warranted only by the .importance of 
the question at issue. If those who hold that baptism regularly pre- 
cedes the supper, but that this order may in certain cases be disre- 
garded without transgression of scriptural command, do not regard 
the views of their brethren who hold that baptism invariably precedes 
the supper and that the order can never be disregarded without sin, 
as sufficiently erroneous and pernicious to compel a separation,—if in 
their judgment the good to be gained by discussion and division 
will not counterbalance the evils resulting from the formation of a 
- new sect,—do they therefore deserve contempt and reproach,—have 
they forfeited their Christian character ? 

3. As already intimated, they may be unprepared to practise open 
communion. To argue the lawfulness of any cause, is not: to insist 
upon its expediency. To deny that close communion is required by 
Scripture is not to hold that Baptist churches do wrong in practising 
close communion,—it is not even to prefer open communion. Paul’s 
avowal of his right to eat meat offered to idols was not an assertion 
that he would do it. Baptist churches are God’s witnesses for the 
great truth of believers’ baptism. It is their duty to make that testi- 
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mony as emphatic as possible. By close communion, we insist upon 
the necessity of baptism and the guilt of disobedience. Instead of 
saying, as. Baptists generally do to pedobaptists, “ We acknowledge 
you as Christians and we would commune with you, only the Bible 
forbids,” this class say, ‘‘ You are living in disobedience and we can- 
not fellowship you till you do right.” Holding these views, they 
are not prepared to unite with open communion churches, certainly 
not obliged by their convictions to disturb existing relations and 
bring about the evils of alienation and confusion and division by 
forming a new sect on the open communion platform. 

4th. Shut out from the three courses named above, but one other 
remains open to them—to remain connected with a close communion 
Baptist church. What objections are there to this course? They can 
assent to all its practice. They can adopt all its doctrines, excepting 
the “ pre-requisite.” Their denial of that they consider no bar to their 
connection, because of its unimportance. True, their position implies 
that they assent to the statement, but all men claim liberty of judg- 
ment and conscience in their dissent from unimportant points. Are 
there many Baptists that believe the deacons of the apostolic church 
discharged the duties of their office by passing round the bread and 
wine at the supper? Perhaps the reasons which satisfy them may 
fail to satisfy others. Perhaps they are in error in their judgment of 
what is right and proper, but at least they may ask that their motives 
should not be impugned and they denounced -as unprincipled. If 
however the general sentiment of the denomination regards them with 
disfavor and condemnation, however conscious of their own rectitude 
they may be, there will be but one course left for them. If they are 
driven out they must find a home for themselves. 

In closing, a few personal statements may be allowed. The inquiry 
may arise, What right has the writer to assume to speak for a class? 
Simply this, that his own sentiments which he has here expressed 
are shared, as he has personal knowledge, by many others, and for 
this reason, and also from a desire to avoid an unpleasant repetition 
of the personal pronoun, he has spoken of a class and not of himself. 
Not from any desire to avoid personal responsibility however, for the 
one motive that has prompted this article is to assume this very res- 
ponsibility. In the Review of Mr. Sawtelle’s pamphlet,’ a letter of 
mine, quoted by Mr. Sawtelle, was made the text of some very se- 
vere strictures. I was not willing to shield myself behind an incog- 
nito from any consequences of my acts. I could not be expected to 
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rest under such strictures. It is owing to circumstances which I could 
not control that this avowal did not appear in the succeeding number. 

As the writer of the letter referred to, I either deserve or do not 
deserve the denunciations poured upon its unknown author, and I de- 
sire to assume the full responsibility, only claiming the privilege of 
having a hastily written letter interpreted by. a full and careful state- 
ment. Such a statement I have now made. The sentiments here 
expressed I have always held and always been ready to make known. 
Perhaps I have been, and am, mistaken in regard to my motives. 
“The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; who 
can know it?” But I am conscious only of a desire to do right and 
serve the Master faithfully. I have never been able to find the law 
laid down in the Bible that the unbaptized should never partake 
of the supper. I can imagine circumstances when I would not hesitate 
an instant to commune with unbaptized believers. I have never been 
placed in these circumstances—perhaps I never may be; but so long 
as my understanding of the Bible remains the same, I must hold that 
it is “unwise and wrong to teach close communion as a scriptural 
rule.” That issue I am ready to meet at any time. The practice of 
close communion I assent to on grounds already stated. I do not be- 
lieve close communion a sin, else I should cease conformity at once. 
I do not believe open communion a sin, though I do not see its neces- 
sity or benefit. This is my position. I am a Baptist in every thing 
save that I cannot admit that the Bible enjoins close communion, and 
that he sins who communes with a Christian providentially prevented 
from baptism. Does my denial of this unfit me to hold the position 
Ido? May God help us all to a better understanding of his truth, 
and may we all have Scripture and not tradition for our teacher. 

H. A. Harr. 


YarmoutH, ME. 


It seems fitting that a word of explanation should appear in con- 
nection with the preceding article by Mr. Hart. 

The strictures of which he complains were certainly not made upon 
the position here taken. The extract which elicited them was under- 
stood as maintaining a position here distinctly disavowed. It was 
construed both by the author of the strictures and by others, 
whether in the circumstances naturally or unnaturally it is needless 
now to inquire, as conveying the sentiment that the practice of re- 
stricted communion is wnscriptural in the sense of being contrary to 
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Scripture, and also, morality aside, most impolitic even in view of the 
inveterate and blind prejudice of the Baptist denomination as a whole; 
but that notwithstanding, the enlightened should conform to the prac- 
tice rather than raise an outcry from the mob infuriated by a plain 
and manly avowal of the truth, and meanwhile should covertly and 
stealthily busy themselves in undermining the current faith. This 
precisely is the position denounced in the review of Mr. Sawtelle’s 
work, severely indeed, but not one whit too severely. Mr. Hart in this 
article advocates no such Jesuitical doctrine. He simply fails to find 
in Scripture, what most of his brethren think they find, indications 
that the usual practice is designed to be the invariable practice, while 
he finds nothing forbidding the usual practice. He is thus left to 
settle the question on the ground of expediency, though still in accord 
with scriptural principles. Clearly, dissent from the current view to 
this extent involves no necessity of withdrawal on the one hand, or of 
excision on the other. 
G. D. B, Pepper. 


Nawrton CENTRE, Mass, 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 





ARGUING FOR VICTORY. 


It has been remarked that the rise and rapid growth of Baptist 
churches in Germany has had a noticeable effect upon the character of 
theological discussion. Questions of ecclesiastical order which formerly 
had only a speculative interest are now matters of serious practical con- 
cern. One effect of this new interest has been to incline theologians of 
the established churches to retract concessions that were once fearlessly 
made. That infant baptism had no existence in the apostolic churches 
(though, now it is introduced, it is lawfully retained,) and that baptism 
in the first age of Christianity was uniformly immersion, (though the 
liberty that has been taken to substitute another rite is justified), have 
been the received opinions among the most distinguished scholars. But 
since a body of Christians has arisen and gained unexpected strength, who 
hold for a fundamental position that no ordinance of Christ can be abol- 
ished or changed by human discretion, it has begun to be discovered that 
the primitive practice may have been different. A distinguished histo- 
rian of the apostolic church, who in his earlier editions found as little 
occasion as Neander did to record the existence of infant baptism, has 
more recently fallen upon such an interpretation of certain passages in 
the book of Acts as brings them into apparent harmony with ecclessias- 
tical tradition. Is it uncharitable to suggest that such a change of posi- 
tion may be due to something besides the pursuit of truth? Without any 
conscious insincerity, may not the effort to refute opponents have influ- 
enced the investigation? In the ardor of conflict, even good men may 
suffer the pursuit of victory to supplant in some degree the love of truth 
for its own sake. 
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Something of the same kirid may be observed in the conduct of contro- 
versies nearer home on the same class of subjects. An argument is 
brought forward, for example, in defence of infant baptism. It is plaus- 
ible, and is applauded. Another argument is presently produced on the 
same side, but upon grounds which cannot be taken without denying the 
premises of the reasoning just pronounced conclusive. Yet both are 
sanctioned, sometimes even offered by the same persons. Infant baptism 
is thus defended by considerations drawn from the rite of circumcision; 
and it is also advocated from the analogy of Jewish proselyte baptism, 
which is said, though on questionable evidence, to have been practised 
by the contemporaries of our Lord. When he commanded the apostles 
to make disciples and baptize them, in the absence of explanations it is 
urged, they would interpret the required ordinance by that with which 
they were familiar.’ It is immaterial to our present purpose to discuss the 
merit of either of these lines of argument. But this at least is certain, that 
both cannot be consistently maintained. Proselytes received circumcision 
and baptism ; one rite was no part of nor substitute for the other. Who- 
ever deduces Christian from Jewish baptism must surrender all reliance on 
“the Abrahamic covenant” for justifying pedobaptism. And yet we 
have seen,—who has not ?—writers in that behalf arguing first from one 
and then from the other of these premises, apparently without a thought 
of their logical incongruity. But it is not hard to be accounted for. 
They wish to accumulate arguments against their opponents. Macaulay 
remarks that the leaders in the Revolution of 1688 were indifferent to the 
logic of the resolution which declared the throne vacant, provided it could 
be passed. They cared little whether their major premise agreed with their 
conclusion, ‘if the major secured two hundred votes and the conclusion 
two hundred more.” The writers we refer to are not indifferent to sound 
reasoning, but do they not aim too much at victory to have a clear sight 
of the truth? Each of two arguments by itself considered seems to war- 
rant the conclusion, and hence they suppose that both combined will 
have double force to the same effect; while they are in fact mutually 
subversive. 

There is one class of pedobaptists who are peculiarly liable to this 
error, from the fact that they have no theory of baptism. The rite stands 
in no relation to their theological system. High churchmen have a the- 
ory: baptism regenerates. Baptists have a theory: baptism is a profes- 
sion of faith. But those who have rejected the old ecclesiastical dogma 
of sacramental grace, while retaining the rite of infant baptism, have no 
agreement, and often seem to have no definite opinion, on the question, 
of what effect is the ordinance when applied to infants? It is no answer to 
say that it is an act of dedication or consecration ; that is the act of the pa- 
rent. Baptism is performed by the minister; what does he effect, or de- 
clare, by his act? To this, no clear answer is given. Now men who come so 
near to acting without a definite reason, it is obvious, are in peculiar 
danger of valuing their conclusion more than the legitimacy of the rea- 
soning by which it is supported. 


1 See the Congregational Review, for October, 1867, p. 511, seg. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ihe Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching. By F. 
BarHam ZtncxgE, Vicar of Whersted, and Chaplain in ordinary to 
the Queen. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


How to promote the efficiency of the pulpit, is one of the problems 
earnestly engaging the attention of the churches, and the question dis- 
cussed in this volume, though by no means new, is one of fresh interest. 
We welcome the present contribution to the literature of the subject, as 
one of decided value, and all the more for that quality which the author 
somewhat anxiously apologizes for,—its copious references to his personal 
experience. He speaks from a trial of different methods carried on 
through several years of pastoral labor. He speaks with the unaffected 
earnestness of a man intent on benefitting others by the experience thus 
painfully gathered. Even when (as is not seldom the case) he repeats 
what has been abundantly said by other writers on the subject, it almost 
takes on an air of novelty from the way he arrived at it, and the manner 
in which he puts it. 

There are two respects in which the book makes a less favorable im- 
pression. The term “ preaching” is used throughout “in contradistinc- 
tion to reading written sermons.” And this in a work designed 
expressly to show “ the duty of extemporary preaching.” The very title 
implies that there are, or may conceivably be, other kinds of preaching. 
Such a use of language is not only a begging of the question he offers to 
discuss, but involves an arrogance of tone which is in strange contrast 
with the general spirit of the work. Thomas Chalmers, and Jonathan 
Edwards, and Edward Dorr Griffin, it seems were no preachers! The 
author is also apparently unconscious of the inconclusiveness, in one re- 
spect, of his own experiment. He was ordained, and entered upon a 
curacy, with absolutely no previous instruction or practice in the pre- 
paration of sermons. In his own words, “I had not a single written ser- 
mon; nor had I ever attempted to write one, or in any way given the 
subject of sermon-writing a thought.” What cowld he have been thinking 
about, when contemplating the Christian ministry? That a man who 
undertook the pastoral office without ever having given a thought to 
what was to be his primary duty, should make distressing failures, was 
to have been expected. But it is scarcely fair to set up an experiment 
so bunglingly commenced as conclusive upon the merits of preaching 
from a manuscript. The slighting tone in which memoriter preaching is 
alluded to (p. 43) would seem to imply the author’s ignorance of the 
fact that it has been and is still extensively practised, especially in 
France and Germany. 

The author has prefixed a preface written expressly for the American 
édition, the kindly tone of which is adapted to win the good-will of his 
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readers, who, if they begin upon his book will be very unlikely to leave 
any part of it unread. And with all its onesidedness it will not fail to 
prove instructive to the rising ministry. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, with Explanatory Notes: to which are added 
a condensed View of the Priesthood of Christ and a Translation of 
the Epistle, prepared for this work. By Henry J. Ripuey, late 
Professor in Newton Theological Institution, and author of ‘ Notes 
on the Gospels,” “ Acts of the Apostles,” ‘‘ Epistle to the Romans,” 
etc., etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Dr. Ripley’s Notes seem to us to come very near the perfect model of 
what expositions of Scripture for popular use ought to be. Brief,—too 
brief, some think—direct and lucid in style, free from scholarly or argu- 
mentative display, and conscientiously sparing of those good remarks 
which belong more to the sermon than to the commentary, they will 
help persons who desire to study the Bible, however they may be 
thought inadequate by such as wish to save themselves the trouble of 
thinking. But the present volume can hardly be, even plausibly, charged 
with deficiency. An Introduction of 23 pages gives the reader the 
information he needs preliminary to the study of the Epistle, including 
a good analysis of.its contents. The notes fully explain the text, neg- 
lecting no part of it, and carefully noting the steps of progress from one 
to another branch of the subject. The appended “ View of the Priest- 
hood of Christ,” though “ condensed,” is adequate; and the translation, 
so far as we have compared it, is a good. exhibition of the sense of the 
original. On the whole this seems to us superior in interest and value 
to the author’s former works of the same kind. It is specially marked 
by ripeness of thought. One scarcely needs the assurance of the preface, 
that “‘ this volume is the fruit of long-continued study of the Epistle,”"— 
study which has borne fruit in a mastery of its meaning, and a very inti- 
mate sense of its spirit and purpose. 


Theological Index.— References to the Principal Works in every depart- 
ment of Religwus Interature, embracing nearly Seventy Thousand 
Citations, alphabetically arranged under Two Thousand Heads. By 
Howarp Matcom, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The manner in which this Index orginated and grew to its present 
proportions is a guarantee of its practical value. It was at first an index 
to the contents of a carefully selected theological library, having been 
drawn up for the author's private use. It has been enlarged by steady 
accretions for forty years, until it has come to the dimensions described 
in the title. The topics are alphabetically arranged, and on controverted 
points the citations appear under three heads, for, against, and historical. 
The work takes a place now wholly unoccupied. It has too recently 
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come into our hands to admit of critical examination. The plan is judi- 
cious and the references range through the dense files of religious author- 
ship, from last year’s ‘new publications” backward to the Apostolic 
Fathers. References to articles in periodicals add to its value. The 
work will be valuable to clergymen in proportion to the fulness of the 
libraries possessed by or accessible to them; but the owner of a very 
moderate collection may be surprised to find, by reference to this Index, 
that on some question upon which he desiderates literary aid, the aid is 
at his hand in volumes which he already has. And it will be of special 
advantage to the buyer of books. Whether, as the compiler suggests, a 
knowledge of what has been written on any subject will tend to lay a 
needed restraint on ambitious authorship, we have some doubt. It may 
be very true that what one wishes to say to the public has been well said 
already, but the amateurs are few who could be easily convinced of it. 
This however is a very slight deduction from the usefulness of the work, 


which will be a durable testimony to the author’s industry and discrimi- 
nation. 


Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts. By his Son Epmunpd Quincy, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The life of Mr. Quincy spanned the whole period from the opening of 


‘ the war of Independence to the last year of the war for the Union. He 
was born in 1772, was a member of Congress from 1805 to 1813, served 
in the legislature of his State from 1813 to 1821, was Judge of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Boston for two years, and Mayor of Boston from 1823 to 
1828. This was his last political office. Scarcely had he been released 
from this when the presidency of Harvard University became vacant, 
and he was elected to that eminent station, which he occupied till the 
year 1845. Retirement, for him, however, was not rest, for he immediately 
began a series of literary occupations, which continued till 1858, in- 
cluding several volumes and pamphlets. He retained his faculties 
unimpaired to the age of ninety-two, and finally passed away in June 
1864, in his ninety-third year. While in Congress he was the ablest 
debater, if not the leader, of his party. As Mayor of Boston he intro- 
duced important municipal improvements. He was styled by one of 
his ablest successors “the great organizer of the University.” His 
thorough preparation for his public duties, his moral fearlessness, and 
his lofty personal independence, made him a model for statesmen; 
though his politics are so obsolete that the reader who should make their 
acquaintance for the first time in this volume might feel that he was get- 
ting into another state of existence. In his religious views he was a de- 
cided Unitarian, but the subject does not seem to have occupied a large 
share of his thoughts, or was at least not much spoken of. He was a pa- 
triot to the heart’s core. 

- The biography is well executed, with as little evidence of being warped 
by filial partiality as could be expected in the son of such a father. It 
introduces us to many eminent and interesting personages with whom he 
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came into relation, and will assist men of this generation better to under- 
stand the actors, and the parts they performed on the political stage, fifty 
years ago. We could wish that in the relating of anecdotes some free- 
doms of expression might have been suppressed. The profaneness of too 
many political characters may be presumed, and surely need not be veri- 
fied by quotation. The “genial custom of gentlemen in those days, now 
unhappily fallen into decay,” of ‘importing and laying down a pipe of 
Madeira every year,” is one that can well be spared by this generation, 
in view of the number of “ decayed gentlemen” who have drowned their 
fortunes and character in their wine cellars. Some of Mr. Quincy’s 
opinions touching New England history, which formed the subject of 
literary controversies in his later years, will not be regarded by impartial 
readers as conclusively sustained by evidence. We might say more of 
the work, but while our notice of it has been delayed the sale of several 
editions has unmistakably set upon it the seal of deserved approbation. 


Joseph H. Kennard, D.D. A Memorial. By J.Srencern KEnnarp, his , 
Son and Successor in the Pastoral Office. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


Dr. Kennard was an interesting example of what a man may accom- 
plish in the ministry, although entering upon it under serious disadvan- 
tages, whose native gifts are reinforced by divine grace and exercised to 
faithful labor. His means of culture were scanty, and his manner of life 
gave him little leisure in which to make up deficiencies. Some men are 
enabled by a vigorous physical constitution to endure a great strain upon 
their mental energies; he was from the very beginning of his ministry 
subject to infirmities, and in its progress was burdened with cares, that 
seriously interfered with the prosecution of study, yet he seemed to be 
all the time doing the work of several men. And, in fact, the fruits of 
his ministry represented not only his own work but that of many co- 
workers. He well understood the art of enlisting the codperation of 
church members with their pastor. 

The memoir before us, prepared under the guidance and the stimulus 
of filial affection, will help to perpetuate the memory of that fruitful life. 
It is a record and a portraiture deserving of study. But in an effective 
preacher there are elements of power that no words can convey to the 
mind. By what description, or by the reading of which of his sermons, 
can we discern the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s power? The sketches of Dr. 
Kennard’s sermons appended to the memoir may help some who heard 
them to recall their impressions of them, but the mere reading of them 
makes no very strong impression. One of them—that on Divine Sov- 
ereignty—we appreherrd, is so briefly sketched as hardly to do justice to 
the author's doctrinal views. A sentence on p. 264 leaves room to infer 
that he may have held the opinion that election is on account of the fore- 
seen faith of the elect. But Dr. Kennard’s truest memorial are the 
churches he planted, that especially in the bosom of which he lay down 
to rest from his labors. 
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The Life of John P. Crozer. By J. Wueaton SmitH, D. D. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


A man who succeeds, or, as the English say, “ gets on,” is an object of 
interest to everybody who wishes to achieve a like success. But if the 
subject of this biography had only added one more name to the list of 
men who in this favored land have risen from humble circumstances to 
affluence and high social position, interesting as it might be to trace his- 
aspiring course, his life would claim but a secondary moral estimation. 
This is the record of a better success. With wealth, the reward of well- 
directed and persevering industry, there were worthier acquisitions,— 
useful and elevating knowledge, the habit of self-culture, beneficence and 
public spirit. Above all, he lived a life of sincere piety, and by the 
grace that was given him became a steward of the Lord’s bounty for 
some of the noblest objects of Christian benevolence. The American 
Baptist Publication Society and our Missionary and Bible societies, the 
University at Lewisburg, and especially the Theological Seminary which 
bears his name are and will be witnesses of the liberal things which he 
devised. But almost every good work of his generation shared his sym- 
pathy and aid. The story of such a life deserved to be told, and it is 
related by Dr. Smith in a style which makes his deprecatory preface 
superfluous. ; 


Sermons Preached on Several Occasions. By Roxsert Sours, D.D., 
Prebendary of Westminster and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
In Five Volumes. Vol. II. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


This volume is the second in the proposed “ Library of Old English 
Divines,” edited by Professor Shedd. The volumes are produced in a 
very superior style, far in advance of any previous edition to be had 
except at a large cost to the purchaser. It is hardly necegsary to repeat, 
what is so generally allowed, that in some of the most impértant proper- 
ties of style Dr. South’s belong to the first class of English sermons. 
His high tory and high church sentiments will now and then startle a 
republican reader. But familiarity with his stout, manly utterance would 
have a bracing effect upon the pulpit style of our time. 

The projected “ Library,” of which this series is a part, is an important 
enterprise. The arrangements of the publishers are such as reflect the 
highest credit on their liberality, and deserve to be encouraged by a 
large subscription,—which of itself would be an auspicious indication of 
the state of theological study among us. 


American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Re- 
vised and Edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the co- 
operation of Ezra Axor, A. M., A. A.8., Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard University. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


We have received Parts VIII. and IX. of this important work. Part 
Q 
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VIII. completes a volume, and affords a good point from which to compare 
the American edition with the English. It will be seen that the Amer- 
ican edition thus far contains more than a hundred pages in excess of 
the English, including the matter in the appendix falling alphabetically 
within this portion of the work. Considering the severity with which 
the style of the additions has been condensed, their substantial value is 
obviously very great,—not to speak of the numerous corrections made. 
The edition has had to compete with several similar works, each of which 
has its merits. But no dictionary of the Bible now offered, or likely to 
be offered, to the public can approach this in completeness and accuracy. 
It is an honor to American scholarship and to the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers. 


A Romance of the Republic. By L. Maria Cuitp. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


The tone of this romance is less intense than it probably would have 
been if it had been written before the war, that so radically changed the 
social condition of the republic. It strains somewhat the bounds of the 
probable, but is marked throughout by the artistic skill of the veteran 
author. 


Opportunity. A Novel. By AnniE Moncoure Crane, Author of 
“Emily Chester.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


As a story “ Opportunity” is somewhat deficient in incident. The 
most prominent character (not the hero) is a man who has several golden 
opportunities to rise from a low to a higher aim in life, but weakly lets 
them all slip, gravitating fatally downward to an aimless and frivolous 
existence. We must think, however, that the author, in representing 
such an sib creature as a “lady-killer,” captivating every woman 
who sees him#*does her sex anything but honor. She writes, it will be 
seen, with an excellent moral purpose, which gives a wholesome charac- 
ter to the work. 


Early and Late Papers, hitherto Uncollected. By W1nt1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


“This volume is published,” says the prefatory note, ‘for those who 
treasure up everything that came sparkling from Thackeray’s pen.” It 
is made up of sketches and essays, “ unconsidered trifles’’ which the 
author thought not worth collecting. In the new dress which the pub- 
lishers have given them, they will probably secure a little longer lease 
of public appreciation. They are of various character and value. A 
reviewer of our last October number attributes to the author of “ The 
Dance of Modern Society” the spirit of the ancient Puritan severity. 
Thackeray was no Puritan, and he says, (p. 54,) “A man who loves 
dan-i~~, may be set down to be an ass; and the fashion is greatly going 
out with the increasing good sense of the age.” 
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The Poetical Works of Joan GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Complete Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Whittier’s poetry is thoroughly native, an outgrowth of the soil and 
atmosphere of America, and especially of New England. During a large 
part of his career, the poet has been the minstrel of the Anti-slavery 
movement. But his muse when not mounted on a war-horse—the phrase 
is not amiss when referring to so militant a Quaker as Whittier has 
proved himself to be—is on the best terms with nature and with all that 
is poetical in life. Huis later poems have something of an autumn feel- 
ing, and a more prevailing tenderness and religiousness. Yet the poet's 
religion,—Quakerism, made more latitudinary by sympathy with the 
prevalent tendencies toward doctrinal dissolution,—is somewhat vague, 
ranging from the evangelical to the Pantheistic point of view. He seems, 
in his more recent publications, to write in the spirit of one who is ap- 
pointed to affirm and reiterate the belief in the final restoration of ail 
men to happiness. 


Is it I? A Book for Every Man. A Companion to“ Why Not? A 
Book for Every Woman.” By Prof. Horatio Ropinson Srorer, 
M. D., of Boston, Vice President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The subjects discussed in this and its companion volume are of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of families and to the interests of social 
purity. Dr. Storer treats them with a delicate but firm hand. . 


Woman's Rights. By Rev.Joun Topp, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Under this title Dr. Todd gives in 25 pages an animated plea for 
woman’s right to be exempted from man’s responsibilities, and also some 
practical hints on female education. The style is sometimes negligent, 
and his assertions are not all unquestionable; but the discussion as 
a whole is marked by good sense and good feeling. 


The Turk and the Greek: or, Oreeds, Races, Society and Scenery in 
Turkey, Greece, and the Isles of Greece. By 8. G. W. Bensamin. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Mr. Benjamin is the son of a missionary whose devoted life was ex- 
pended in labor for the ‘‘ races of Greece and Turkey.” He writes there- 
fore with ample information, and his volume presents within small 
compass much interesting matter. It is pleasant reading also, and while 
he does by no means shut his eyes to the shades in the picture, the 
reader cannot but sympathize in the zest with which he catches sight 
of the beautiful and the enjoyable wherever it is to be found. 
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Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. Santa Fé and Back. A Summer 
Tour through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, in the 
Year 1866. By James F. Menine. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The book is like the ride, full of fresh sensations. A reader who begins 
will not willingly stop short of the end, and will then say in the spirit of 
the bard of John Gilpin, 


When he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see. 


Our country has been expanding at such a rate for a few years that it 
has grown out of the knowledge of most persons except those who are 
officially bound to know, and a tour in our Western territories is as 
novel and exciting as a voyage to the antipodes. Our author has a pa- 
triotic sense of the superiority of our Rocky Mountains to Alps or any 
other European heights. (p. 49 sq.) His ideas of mining prospects in 
Colorado (p. 65 sq.) are not encouraging to capitalists who own stock in 
the companies. His representations concerning the Western Indians are 
adapted to extinguish all sympathy and nearly all hope for them. What 
the Indians would say for themselves we have little chance of knowing. 
But such views as are expressed in Letters V, XXXII, and XXXV, need 
probably to be collated carefully with the late report of the Peace Com- 
missioners who decided (after the Indians had been unmercifully beaten) 
that the savages were in the right on the merits of ‘the original dispute. 
The account of New Mexico is full of information that will be new to 
most readers ;—that portion which is devoted to emigrants from the East 
should make us blush that the only ideas the Spanish-Americans must 
have of Protestants are derived from such unprincipled specimens. 

The author would have made a still more agreeable book, if he had 
denied himself the pleasure of telling two or three stories, the wit of 
which is of the kind that shocks Christian nerves, 


The Book of Genesis. The Common Version Revised for the American 
Bible Union, with Explanatory and Philological Notes. By Tuomas 
_J. Conant. New York: American Bible Union. 


We have received the sheets of this revision as far as the fifteenth 
chapter. They are the earnest of a very important contribution to the 
interpretation of this ancient Scripture. The premature triumph of 
scepticism over an apparent contradiction between the testimony of the 
Bible and the conclusions of physical science has been met by equally 
premature attempts to regoncile the two. But both departments of 
science, biblical and physical, are insufficiently developed to admit a satis- 
factory comparison of results. Dr. Conant’s revision of Genesis, with its 
ample notes, will be recognized as a work of great value towards the 
making up of a more intelligent issue. As an example of his work on 
the first chapter, we will quote from his note on verse 16: 


It is said in v.16: “God made” (not created . . . ) “the two great lights.” These 
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bodies became lights to the earth, at the time when they were made its luminaries or sources 
of light; and they were then “set’’ (v. 17) as lights for the earth “in the expanse of the 
heavens.” The sun of our system is not a body of simple and uniform substance; nor is it 
known what changes were required in its physical constitution after the creation of its sub- 
stance, in order to make it the great luminary of our world. Hence the charge sometimes 
made against the sacred narrative, that it conflicts with the known truths of astronomy in 
regard to the structure of our planetary system, is shown by the teachings of that science to 
be without just ground. Moreover, a certain condition of the earth’s atmosphere was required. 
It was already fitted for the support of vegetable life, and for such transmission of the sun’s 
influences as was necessary to that end. But the heavenly bodies could not be made lumina-. 
ries of the earth, without a transparent medium, through which their light could be conveyed 
to it. 


Italian Journeys. By W.D. Howeuus. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


In acknowledging the reception of this volume, we described it in one 
word as “racy.” It is better than that. While the style is such as to 
win and fix the reader's attention, it is also marked by such thoughtful- 
ness, and is wrought with so conscientious thoroughness of finish, as to 
secure for it a more durable literary appreciation than can be a.corded 
to ordinary books of travel. It is a work that will bear repeated perusal. 


The Positive Philosophy. An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Amherst College, and before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of the University of Vermont. By A. P. Peazopy, D. D., 
LL.D., Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


In the form of an occasional address, the author has given us 
the matter of a treatise. It is characterized by clearness of exposi- 
tion, cogency of argument and earnestness of appeal to the moral sense. 
Without attempting an exaci technical account of the speculators 
whom he groups under the general name of positivists, he sets forth 
the fundamental and pervading principles in which they agree, and 
exhibits very forcibly the unsoundness and the pernicious effects of their 
doctrines, It abounds in pithy and shrewd hits, such as the following: 


We have prima facie reasons for believing that there has been creation of separate species. 
Especially is the positivist bound on his own principles to maintain this; for it is not pre- 
tended that the transmutation of one species into another, still less of one order into another, 
has ever been observed or proved in a single instance. But, in addition to, and often in modi- 
fication of, the avowed fundamental maxim of the positive philosophy, “ Observed phenom- 
ena are the only objects of knowledge,” its disciples recognize another maxim —a ler non 
scripta, yet none the less imperative—‘ Whatever is impious is true,”—whatever tends to 
chase the conception of God from the universe is so antecedently probable, that it may be 
affirmed even independently of observation. 


Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyl. By JouHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With 
Illustrations. 


Snow-Bound is deservedly the most popular of Whittier’s recent poems. 
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Its life-like descriptions, its fine poetical spirit, its sincerity us an utter- 
ance of what thousands have felt, but which only a true poet could ade- 
quately express, have made it a favorite in a multitude of households. 
It is a poem especially fitted for illustration, as it is itself a series of 
“Flemish pictures” expressed in words. In the edition before us this 
quality is tested, and with the completest success. Had the poet been 
the painter, we hardly see how he could have made his poem speak more 
directly to the eye, than it does in the illustrations by which it is accom- 
panied. In other qualities of book-making the volume is superbly fin- 
ished. A more beautiful gift-book could scarcely be offered. 


The Sabbath-School Index. Pointing out the History and Progress of 
Sunday-Schools, with approved Modes of Instruction, Examples in 
Illustrative, Pictorial, and Object Teaching; also the Use of the 
Blackboard, Management of Infant Classes, Teachers’ Meetings, 
Conventions, Institutes, etc., etc., etc. By R. G. Parpgr, A. M. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co. 


The copious enumeration of topics in the title of this neat volume 
makes any more particular account of its contents unnecessary. It em- 
bodies many excellent suggestions. The methods of organizing and con- 
ducting schools and cle:ses which the author describes can be judged of 
only by actual trial. Most of them are but transcripts from the expe- 
rience of successful teachers. Where they do not admit of being fully 
copied, hints may be taken from them which will stimulate invention. 
The spirit of the book is good. The application made of I Corinthians 
xii. 28 (p. 61) seems to us questionable; if Sunday-school teachers were 
originally set in the church by a divine commission and qualification, all 
schools established without ecclesiastical sanction are without right. 
‘ Some other parts of the accepted system would come into serious doubt. 
Perhaps they ought to, and the biblical question may be the point of the 
wedge of needed revolution. 


The Great Exhibition: with Continental Sketches, Practical and Hu- 
morous. By Howarp Payson. Arnotp, Author of “ European 
Mosaic.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Mr. Arnold’s previous volume of “Mosaic” gained him the ear of the 
public, which will naturally be open to hear further of his experiences 
in foreign parts. For ourselves, we must say that if in reading this vol- 
ume we could have been permitted just to logk through his eyes at the 
objects of interest he viewed, seeing them without seeing and hearing so 
much of Mr. Arnold himself and of his chance acquaintances, it would 
have had more value and would have been not less entertaining. It is 
, undeniably brilliant in parts, though unequal. Some of the chapters 
have a delightful freshness of interest. Sometimes, we think, he talks 
lightly of what does not admit of levity, and in his concluding chapter 
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he indicates that his notions of human duty and destiny are sublimely 
independent of revealed religion. He throws in his quota of cant about 
the narrowness of creeds, and about salvation by work. How dreadfully 
narrowing it must be, to believe in the infinite sovereignty and gracious 
purposes of God, and in those things which angels desire to look into! 


Stale Bread ; or, Letta, the Beggar Girl. By the Author of “ Piety and 
Pride,” etc. 


One of our Soldvers. 
Edward Lee. A Story for Boys. 


These stories,—the first, a tale of poverty and suffering that doubtless 
falls short of realities to be seen in either of our principal cities; the 
second and third well adapted to stimulate the better impulses of 
youth,—are from the American Baptist Publication Society. They are 
very neatly got up, will be read with eager interest, and we should hope, 
with profit. 


The London Quarterly Review for October enjoyed the distinction of 
running through six editions,—in part on account of the interest excited 
by an article on the Talmud, in part on account of a forcible article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Conservative Surrender.” The number for January is no- 
ticeable chiefly for the papers on Sir Walter Scott, on Private Confession 
in the Church of England, and “ What shall we do for Ireland?” The 
remaining topics are The Queen’s Journal, Guizot’s Memoirs, The Brit- 
ish Museum, Longevity and Centenarianism, Phoenicia and Greece, and 
Church Progress. 


The North British Review for December has the following: Rela- 
tions of Heathenism and Judeism with Christianity ; Modern Provencal 
Poems; Ralph Waldo Emerson; The Natural History of Morals; The 
Military Systems of Europe; Population; Italy in 1867; The Social 
Sores of Great Britain. 


The Edinburgh Review for January, treats of Don Carlos; Oysters; 
Anjou; Tyndale’s Lectures on Sound; Liberal Education in England; 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ; De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand 
Army ; Two Per Cent; The Queen’s Highland Journal. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The following have been received : . 

Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader. A Tale of Facts. By W.C. A., of Canada West 
The Children of Cloverly. 

Ellerslie House. A Book for Boys. By Emma Leslie. 

The Fishers of Derby Haven. By the Author of “ The Children of Cloverly.” 
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Horace Hazelwood, or Little Things. 

Patty Grant, the English Workhouse Girl. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. 

Confessions of a Decanter. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. 

(The above are from the American Baptist Publication Society.) 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1868, exhib- 
iting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Geography, Antiquities, etc., together with Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 
1867; a List of recent Scientific Publications; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men, etc., 
Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A. M., M.D., etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. (An indis- 
peusable bouk of reference.) 

History of the Westminster Assembly for Divines. By the Rev. W. M. Hetherington. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. (A work of standard value.) 

Light and Truth, or Bible Thoughts and Themes. Old Testament. By Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. R. Carter & Brothers. 

Memories of Olivet. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. R. Carter & Brothers. (Elegant without, 
and excellent within.) 

The Weaver-Boy who became a Missionary: being the Story of the Life and Labors of 
David Livingstone. By H.G. Adams. Carters. 

The Word.—The Star out of Jacob. , By the Author of “ Dollars and Cents,” (See p. 378 of 
Vol. 1.) Carters. 

Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches, for 1868. Boston: American Uni- 

_ tarian Association. 

Norwood; or Village Life in New England. By Henry Ward Beecher. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

A Commmentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with espe- 
cial reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter Lange, D. D., in connection with a 
number of Eminent European Divines. Translated from the German, and edited with addi- 
tions. By Philip Schaff, D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical 
Denominations. Vol. VIII. of the New Testament: Containing the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

Sermon Preached on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the New London Baptist 
Association, September 21st, 1867. By Rev. 8. Graves. New London: 1867. 

Historical Discourse delivered on the One Hundred and First Annual Meeting of the 
Warren Association, September 11, 1867, by 8. L. Caldwell, D. D. Providence: 1867. 

National Theological Institute and University. Proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and 
an Address by Rev. W. R. Williams, D. D., with the First Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Boston: 1867. ' 

The Baptist Movement of a Hundred Years Ago and its Vindication. A Discourse delivered 
at the One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of the First Baptist Church, Middleborough 
Mass., January 16, 1868. By David Weston. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 























INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“ The Gospel of the Gospels, a Public Letter to Dr. David F. Strauss. 
By Dr. Otto Thenius. Leipsic, 1865.1 It is well known that in his Life 
of Jesus, prepared for the German people,” a reproduction, with some 
change of theory, and in a less scientific form, of his earlier work on the 
same subject, Dr. Strauss has denied the Apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel, called by Thenius “the Gospel of the Gospels.’ In his etter, 
the title of which has been given, Dr. Thenius undertakes to prove that 
the fourth Gospel may still be considered by true scholars a work of the 
Apostle John, in other words, that the learned objections to the common 
view of its authorship are futile. He examines the objections urged by 
Strauss, in his Life of Jesus referred to, and some of his replies to them 
are very pointed and effective. For instance, Strauss affirms that what- 
ever the fourth Gospel contains of true history was taken from the other 
three; “everything beyond this was formed or transformed” at the wri- 
ter’s pleasure; and Thenius replies in the following strain: “So then 
the exact statements of the ééme of particular events, here and there, 
giving even the hour (i. 29, 35, 40, 44; ii. 1,18; iv. 6, 30, 40, 43; vi. 22; 
vil. 14, 37; viii. 2; xi. 6; “xii. 1,12; xiii. 1; xviii. 28; xix.14; xx.1), and 
especially those in respect to the feasts (ii.13; v.1; vi. 4; vil. 2; xi. 55), 
as well as those specifying the place (i. 28,45; ii.12; iii. 23; iv.5; v.2; 
viii. 1, 20; x. 23, 40; xii. 18, 30, 54) were made up at will! Moreover, 

1 Das Evangelium der Evangelien. Ein offenes Lendschreiben an Herrn Dr. David Frie- 


drick Strauss, zu Heilbronn, in Beziehung auf dessen Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk 
bearbeitet. Von Dr. Otto Thenius zu Dresden. Leipzig, 1865. (pp. 70.) 
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the special circumstances, as that Jesus saw Nathanael under a fig tree, 
(i. 48); that his brothers did not believe on him, while common beadles 
were convinced by his discourses, that Nicodemus took his part, and that 
the members of the Sanhedrim, in their passion uttered the falsehood, 
that out of Galilee no prophet had ever arisen (vii. 5, 46, 50, 52); that 
Jesus, during the rainy season, taught in a sheltered place (x. 22, 23); 
that Mary went out to meet him at the word of Martha (xi. 20, 28, 29); 
that Judas had charge of the common purse, and that Jesus said to him: 
What thou doest, do quickly (xii. 6; xiii. 27); that Roman soldiery co- 
operated in seizing Christ, that the servant wounded on that occasion 
bore the name Malchus, and that his ear was cut off by Peter (xviii. 3, (12) 
10, 20); that Pilate sought to excite the sympathy of Christ’s accusers 
by the words: Behold the Man! that he put his judgment seat on a 
pavimentum tassellatum, and rejected the petition of the high priests 
that he would change the superscription (xix. 5,13, 21, 22); that the 
place of crucifixion was near the city, that four soldiers accomplished the 
crucifixion, and that his mother was present at it (xix. 20, 23, 25); that 
the grave, in which Jesus was buried, was in a garden (xix. 41); that 
Peter saw the napkin lying in a particular place (xx. 7); all these and 
so many other particular circumstances the writer merely invented! Also 
sayings, such as: “ Except a man be born from above, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, etc.”” “God is a spirit, and they who worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” ‘My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” ‘No one can come to me, except 
the Father who hath sent me draw him.” ‘“ My doctrine is not mine, 
but His that sent me.” ‘ ‘Whosoever will do His will shall know, etc.” 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” “I must 
work—while it is day; the night cometh wherein no one can work.” 
“ Except a grain of corn fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” By this shall every one know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” ‘“ In the world ye have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” ‘To this end was 
I born and have I come into.the world, that I might testify the truth. 
Whoever is of the truth, heareth my voice’—should have been originated 
by the writer himself, and a work, which bears such unmistakable signs 
of being from the pen of an eye and ear witness, should have been com- 
posed almost a century and a half after the death of him of whom it 
speaks! Now, whoever can assert this and give it to the German people 
“as a judgment of criticism from which nothing can be subtracted,” 
must either be blind, or else unwilling tosee. There is no third alterna- 
tive.” (p. 52 sq.) 

But Thenius, who replies with admirable spirit and ability to the de- 
structive criticism of Strauss, is a free-thinker himself in respect to the 
origin of the Scriptures. He supposes, e.g., that a Christian Jew, who 
knew the Apostle John intimately,and revered him greatly, and was, 
perhaps, authorized by him to do this, gave to the public, soon after the 
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apostle’s death, what the latter had written concerning the life of Christ. 
He supposes, moreover, that this Christian editor inserted here and there 
a few brief remarks, for the purpose of making what had been written 
primarily for Grecian readers, acceptable to Jews. And lastly, he con- 
jectures that after this editor had completed the slight revision. mentioned, 
he came into possession of a writing of John (xxi. 1, 22), penned in all 
probability after the martyrdom of Peter, which he added by way of 
appendix to the work. We are unable to see any sufficient reason for 
these conjectures, unless an exception be made in favor of the last. 
There is some reason to suppose that the twenty-first chapter was written 
by the Apostle some time after the rest of the narrative, and it may pos- 
sibly have been left by him to be added to the main part of the record 
after his own death. 


The Dogmatics of the Nineteenth Century. By A. Miicke. Gotha: 
1867.1 A study of this volume will give one, we think, a better view of 
the course of philosophical and theological speculation in Germany during 
the present century, than can be obtained from any other single work with 
which we are acquainted. But it must be studied or at least read with 
the strictest attention, in order to be fully understood; for the matter 
presented is brought into the smallest compass possible without sacri- 
ficing clearness to brevity. Kahnis, Schwartz and Dorner have done much 
to illustrate the dogmatic history of the same period; but all of these 
united do not give so complete a view of the various schools of philoso- 
phical and religious thought in Germany, of their underlying principles, 
of their relations to one another and influence upon one another, of their 
leading representatives, ultimate tendencies, and present condition, as 
the work of Miicke. Whether the author does full justice to his subject 
by confining his survey to the dogmatic speculation of one people, it is 
not important for us to decide; but we must certainly admit that the 
mental activity of the Germans since the opening of the present century 
has been wonderful, and that the scholars of France, England and Amer- 
ica have borrowed largely from them. Alas, they have borrowed much 
that was worthless or pernicious; much which Germany has already 
found to be so, and is ready to reject; much which needs only to be 
tested by its fruits in order to be finally condemned. Truth will surely 
be victorious at last ; for it is of God and will be aided by his providence. 
The wildest vagaries of pantheistic thought will not prevent its onward 
march nor long conceal the tokens of its progress. Of this the work be- 
fore us affords convincing evidence. Systems of philosophy or religion 
which dispense with a personal God and deify human reason, have in 
themselves the seeds of death, and it is only necessary to trace their his- 
tory for a comparatively brief period in order to be convinced of this and 
to feel more deeply than before the value of the Christian revelation. 


1 Die Dogmatik des neuenzehnten Jahrhunderts in ihrem inneren Flusse und im Zusam- 
menhaug mit der allgemeinen theologischen, philosophischen, und literarischren Entwickelung 
dessaltan. Von A. Miicke. Gotha: 1867. (pp. XII. 478.) 
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Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, 
Edinburgh : 1867.! This work belongs to a series of commentaries on the 
Old Testament, written by Drs. Keil and Delitzsch, and worthy of high 
commendation. That portion of the series prepared by Keil on the histor- 
ical books, deserves special confidence for its sound scholarship and Chris- 
tian sobriety in handling the Word of God. We consult it with a rea- 
sonable assurance that the writer has no desire to introduce his own 
philosophy of religion into the Sacred Record or to display his critical 
ability in putting asunder what God has joined together. The commen- 
taries of Delitzsch, on some of the poetic and prophetic books, do not 
merit precisely the same praise; for it cannot be denied that he some- 
times discovers his own theology in the text, where a sober under- 
standing is unable to find any traces of it; but he is nevertheless a very 
learned and on the whole safe interpreter. His commentary on Isaiah is 
thorough, evangelical and instructive, entering very deeply into the 
meaning of the text and vindicating, to every one who can believe in 
genuine prediction, the unity of authorship. No one can study the words 
of the evangelical prophet with the aid of this exposition without feeling 
anew their wonderful power, and acknowledging the supernatural inspi- 
ration of their writer. We take great pleasure in recommending this 
series of commentaries to ministers of the Gospel, and hope that some en- 
terprising firm will republish it in this country. 


“Canon Muratorianus,” edited by 8: P. Tregelles, Oxford, 1867.2 In 
1740 Muratori published an extract from a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, containing an early list of the books of the New Test- 
ament. The writer of the list is unknown and it has therefore generally 
been called the Muratorian Canon or Fragment. Internal evidence shows 
that it was written by one who had lived in the middle of the second 
century, and Dr. Tregelles concludes that it belongs “to about A. D. 
160 or earlier.” Hence it is “ the earliest definite statement of the kind 
in existence,” and a critical edition of it, by one so well qualified for the 
task as Dr. Tregelles, must be very welcome to Biblical scholars. It is 
not a formal catalogue, but rather a brief account of the books of the New 
Testament,—what is said of the first gospel and a part of what-is said of 
the second having been lost. The volume from which the list was taken 
is-thus described, ‘It seems as if it must have been a kind of common- 
place book, in which some monk, possessed of more industry than learn- 
ing or critical tact, had written out various things which came in his 
way. . . . Many, however, of the astonishing mistakes found in the 
fragments did not originate with him, though he may perhaps have 


1 Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, D. D., Professor 
of Theology. Translated from the German by the Rev. James Martin, B. A. Edinburgh. 
1867. 2 vols. , 

2 Canon Muratorianus, The Earliest Catalogue of the Books of the New Testament. Edited 
with Notes and a Fac-simile of the MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. By Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles, LL. D. 4to., pp. 112. Oxford: 1867. 
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increased them, partly from ignorance, and partly from . . . the 
attempt at emendation.” A few leaves appear to have been lost, con- 
taining what was said of the gospels of Matthew and Mark; for the 
Fragment begins on the top of a page. ‘ How the whole statement rela- 
tive to the books of the New Testament was introduced, and for what 
purpose written, can only be a matter of conjecture.” ‘The fragment 
terminates abruptly ; but we have all that the scribe of the eighth cen- 
tury saw fit to insert in his common-place book.” 

In his treatise Dr. Tregelles presents the biblical scholar with an accu- 
rate fac-simile of the Fragment as it appears in the manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library. Then in part I. he gives an account of the publica- 
tion of it by Muratori, of its general character and value, of later edi- 
tions, collations, and criticisms of it, and of his own success in tracing a 
fac-simile of it when on a visit to Milan in 1857. In Part II. he gives 
the Canon line for line, with an extract from Ambrose which follows it 
in the manuscript, and Mr. Westcott’s remarks on the manner in which 
the Fragment and the extracts from Ambrose are written. In Part III. 
he examines the Fragment line by line, explains its meaning, and pro- 
vides the reader with the necessary critical apparatus to study it with 
profit. In Part IV. he exhibits the relation of the Muratorian Canon to 
other authorities of the second century. In this portion of his book Dr. 
Tregelles cites the most important original testimonies relating to the 
books of the New Testament in the period under consideration. His aim 
is more comprehensive than that of Tischendorf in his treatise, ‘‘ When 
were our gospels written ;” but so far as these two great scholars go to- 
gether in their inquiries, the results which they obtain are almost, if not 
exactly, the same. /fter examining the language of Ireneus, Dr. 
Tregelles goes back to the earlier testimony of Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp and others, in a word, to the early apologists, the 
sub-apostolic fathers, the heretics, and the heathen opponents of Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, ‘the testimony of the Muratorian Canon is in 
full accordance with what, as we learn from other sources, were received 
in the second century as divine books of the New Testament. This list 
brings into one focus the rays of truth which elsewhere shine as it were 
separately. It may be noticed that this canon recognizes the Apoca- 
lypse, Jude, and apparently II. and III. John, all of which in the former 
part of tha fourth century were “doubted by some.” But it “gives no 
sanction to any writing as a book fully received as part of the New 
Testament, which has since been rejected as spurious.” In Part V. Dr. 
Tregelles presents some of the best evidence for the four books not men- 
tioned in the Muratorian Canon. These four are the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and those of Peter and James. After presenting the testimonies, 
at least in part, for the two former, he remarks: “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the first of Peter were so known in the second century, and 
so universally received, that we cannot suppose them to have been re- 
jected by the author of the Fragment, or to have been writings with 
which he was unacquainted. We know that in copying the extract from 
Ambrose the second time, the scribe omitted two lines and a half; a 
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similar omission here would fully account for any silence: or the mention of 
these writings may not have been extracted from the work of the author, 
or he might have had no occasion to speak of them.’ The historical evi- 
dence in favor of the other two epistles, viz., II. Peter and James, is 
known to be less satisfactory. It is therefore exhibited fully and weighed 
critically. Indeed, the supposed internal grounds for objecting to the 
genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter are also examined and shown 
to be in its favor. This part of the treatise is prepared with great care 
and ability, and we do not remember seeing the reasons for holding the 
second of Peter entitled to its place in the canon stated more clearly and 
briefly than in the few pages which Dr. Tregelles has given to this task. 
He concludes his volume with a section on the New Testament in the 
fourth century, from which we extract the following sentences. ‘ The 
records of Christianity are often assailed: this is not in general done by 
any examination of the evidence, unless indeed with regard to some of the 
books that were less known; and then the attempt is made to pursue an 
apparent advantage, by reducing all historical evidence to a kind of un- 
certainty. We meet with bold assertions, such as recent statements rela- 
tive to St. John’s Gospel; with attempts to decry all historical proofs; 
or with the repetition of what some eminent man or scholar has said. It 
is remarkable that the opinion of any destructive critic (especially of a 
German) is quoted and re-quoted, as if it were conclusive; while at the 
same time whatever upholds the authority of Holy Scripture (whether 
written by Germans or others) is kept comparatively out of sight, or is 
spoken of as if it were unworthy of serious consideration.” There is, we 
fear, some reason for this representation. Destructive criticism, whether 
sound or unsound, appears to have the power of fascinating certain 
minds, and superficiel objections to the Word of God are eagerly wel- 
comed by multitudes. But truth will prevail in the end, and Christians 
have nothing to fear. AtvaH Hovey. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


: Noah Hill, (56 yrs.,) Brenham, Tx., Nov. 26. 
Deaths of Ministers. R. B. Jones, (42 yrs.,) Wake Forest, N. C., 

E. K. Bailey, (60 yrs.) East Jaffrey, N. H., December 17. 
January 24. George W. Leftwick, Bedford Co., Va., Feb. 

Andrew Broaddus, (about 70 yrs.,) Luray, Va., | William J. Lunn, (28 yrs.,) Timmonsville, 
March 3. 8. C., November 4. 

Dana Brown, (64 yrs.) Nashua, N. H.,| John Pullen, (63 yrs.) Stony Hill, Va, 
January 25. December 30. 

William G. Ferguson, (59 yrs.,) Crawford Co., | Ira R. Steward, (73 yrs.) New York, N. Y., 
Mo., December 26. : December 26. 

Evan Forbes, (72 yrs.) Camden Co., N.C.,/ James C. Stevens, (43 yrs.) Aurora, IIL, 
November 8. February 8. 
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J. C. Teas, (60 yrs.,) Navarro Co., Tx., Jan. 18. 
G. W. Trice, (61 yrs.,) Caroline Co., Va., 
February 1. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 


George Anderson, Wellington Sq., Ontario, 
January 16. 

William F. Arnold, Tabor, Iowa. 

Seth J. Axtell, Jr., Monroe, Mich., Jan. 30. 

H. A. Barden, Lancaster, Mo., Dec. 18. 

C. E. Barto, Uniontown, Pa., Feb. 6. 

William H. Batson, Waukau, Wis., Dec. 18. 

W. 8. Blaisdell, Bridport, Vt. 

James E Blakeney, So. Richmond, N. &., 
February 6. 

L. R. Burress, Mt. Olive, Ga., Oct. 19. 

Joseph C. Butler, Albany, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

A. Campbell, Massassiniwa Valley, Ind., 
February 8. 

A. C. Carpenter, New Orleans, La., Jan. 12. 

John A. Carter, Hermon, Tenn., Mch. 1. 

Henry F. Colby, Dayton, O., Jan. 16. ; 

O. E. Cox, Yarmouth, N.8., Dec. 10. 

Boston Dillion, Bethlehem, Ky., Jan. 25. 

Wm. Dobbins, Crooked Fork, Va., Dec. 11. 

Dennis Donovan, Belchertown, Mass., Dec. 17. 

Thomas C. Downey, Antrim, O. 

Dennis Durham, Mt. Pisgah, Tenn., Nov. 30. 

F. W. Eason, Darlington,S. C., Nov. 24. 

Hillyard Evans, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 20. 

James B. Gambrel, Cherry Creek, Ga., Nov. 10. 

John H. Gray, Perryville, O., Jan. 30. 

Charles Grim, Zion’s Mount, Ind., Nov. 16. 

Julius C. Grimmel, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29. 

Thomas F. Grimsley, Mt. Salem, Va., Jan. 23. 

Alexander Halliburton, Durhamville, Tenn., 
December 1. 

J. W. Henry, Mansfield, Pa., Dec, 19. 

Nelson Johnson, Porton, Ind., jan. 26. 

A. M. Jones, Powelton, Ga., Feb. 2. 

J. W. King, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., Dec. 7. 

S. Kristelle, New York. N. Y., Feb. 16. 

William E. Kunkel, Anthony, Pa., Jan. 29. 

I. A. J. Lester, New York, N. Y., Dec. 19. 

G. A. Lofton, Americus, Ga., Dec. 29. 

A. J. Lyon, Delaware, O., Dee. 5. 

E. T. Malory, Troupsburg, N. Y., Feb. 27. 

Wm. D. McCullo, Covington, Tenn., Feb. 15. 

N. Melcher, Effingham, N. H., Jan. 9. 

James Meadows, Jeddore, N. S., Feb. 27. 

Henry Miller, Parkersburg, W. Va., Feb. 9. 

8. D. Moxley, Chateauguay, N. Y., Jan. 29, 

J. M. Oliver, Providence, Mo., Dec. 29. 

R. A. Patten, Parkman, Me., Jan. 4. 

H. H. Peabody, Brattleboro, Vt., Mch. 4. 

H. B. Pender, Mt. Pisgah, Tenn., Nov. 30. 





William Phillips, New Orleans, La., Feb. 23. 
Benjamin Phipps, Mt. Olive, Ga., Oct. 7. 

J. K. Potter, Newburg, O , Dec. 28. 

J. B. Read, Brewster, Mass., Dec. 25. 

Amos Robinson, Appleton, Wis., Dec. 27. 
Parley D. Root, Solon, N. Y., Dee. 8. 

L. Shackleford, Clinton Co., O., Feb. 1. 
Burton N. Sherry, New York, N. Y., Jan. 9. 
M. B. Sloan, Allegheny City, Pa., Feb. 28. 
Henry Watts, Jr., La Grange, Ga., Feb. 22. 
Henry A. Willdridge, Branford, Ct., Jan. 30. 


Churches Organized. 


Allens’ Grove, Ct., Dec. 28. 
Bridgeport, Ill. 

Paris, Ill., Feb. 10. 

Ashmore, Coles Co., Ill., Feb. 22. 

Mt. Sterling, Ind., Dec. 26. 

Grand Meadow, Iowa, Jan. 27. 
Prairieburg, Iowa, Dec. 7. 

Huron and Kennekuk, Ks., Jan. 22. 
Louisville, Ky., (Pilgrim church,) Jan. 1. 
Spring Lake, Mich., Dee. 19. 
Eastmanville, Mich., Dec. 19. 

Brady, Mich., Mch. 4. 

North Star, Mich., Feb. 22. 
Keystone, Minn., Feb. 18. 

White Oak, Daviess Co., Mo., Feb. 1. 
Mount Airy, Monroe Co., Mo., Feb, 3. 
Greenfield, Mo., Jan. 14. 

Versailles, Mo., Jan. 13. 
Perrinesville, N. J. 

Tom’s River, N. J., Dec. 

New Hampton, N. J..2Jan. 31. 
Chittenango, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y., (Swedish,) Dee. 19. 
French Grant, O., Feb. 22. 
Cleveland, O., (Tabernacle,) Feb. 12. 
Amanda, Ohio, Jan. 24. 

Sorbertown, Pa., Jan. 8. 

Doylestown, Pa., Jan. 16. 

Allegheny City, Pa., (1st colored,) Feb. 13. 
Lancaster, Tx., Sept. 29. 

Leon, Wis., Dee. 11. 

Oconomo, Wis., Jan. 18. 

Greenville, N.8., Jan. 1. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 
Hartford, Ct., (Bethel,) Jan. 30. 
Noank, Ct., Dec. 19. 
Saybrook, Ct., (Winthrop,) Jan. 28, 
Wilmington, Del., (Lecture Room of Del. Av 
church,) Jan. 2. 
Lostaut, Ill., Dee. 25. 
Mason City, Ill., Jan. 26. 
Bethel, Ind., Feb. 2. 
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Quasqueton, Iowa, Feb. 16. 

Jordan’s Grove, Iowa. 

Springfield, Mass., (State St.,) Dec. 18. 

Marblehead, Mass., Feb. 2. 

Webster, Mass., Mch. 5. 

Portland, Me., (Lecture Room of 1st church,) 
January 3. 

Turner, Me., Jan. 1, 

White Pigeon, Mich., Dec. 24. 

Grand Blonk, Mich., Dec. 19. 

Middleville, Mich., Jan. 22. 

Baltimore, Md., (1st colored,) Jan. 5. 

Owatonna, Minn., Dec. 22. 

Northfield, Minn., Feb. 20. 

Macon, Mo., Dec. 29. 

Cumming City, Neb., Mch. 1. 

Flemington, N. J., (Lecture Room,) Feb. 9. 





Camden, N..J., (Lecture Room of 2d church,) 
January 26. 

Brockton, N. Y., Dec. 18. 

Kingston, N. Y.. Jan. 23. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Jan. 

Yates, N. Y. 

Randolph Centre, N. Y. 

Harlem, N. Y., (Mission chapel.) 

Spring Creek, O., Dec. 15. 

Ironton, O., Jan. 19. 

Brattleboro, Vt., (Lecture Room,) Feb. 2. 

Racine, Wis., (Danish,) Jan. 1. 

Waukau, Wis., Dec. 18. 

Black River Falls, Wis., Feb. 25. 

Westford, Wis., Mch. 4. 

South Richmond, N. B., Feb. 3. 

Tavistock, Ont., Dec. 22. 
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DEVELOPMENT vzzsvus CREATION. 


igs Bible opens with the simple but sublime statement, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” The lan- 
guage is definite, but elastic. It asserts the fact of creation, but at- 
tempts no explanation of the mystery. How an Absolute Being can 
create—or, how an Infinite Being can give birth to a finite universe— 
or, how matter could begin to be—it leaves unsolved ; and the specu- 
lations of sixty centuries have shed no light on these problems, But 
it declares the fact of creation, and thus denies the eternity of matter, 
and leaves no room for materialism or dualism. It announces crea- 
tion, and denies Pantheism or any system of development of the uni- 
verse which leaves out a divine personality and plan. It ascribes a 
beginning to matter, and establishes the fact that all worlds, and all 
forms of vegetable and animal life owe their being to the power and 
wisdom of a Creator. 

So far the language of the Bible is definite. But it is also elastic. 
It does not state the precise time when creation began, whether six 
thousand years or six thousand ages ago. It leaves a chasm wide 
enough for the most extended geologic periods, between the first verse 
of Genesis and the remainder of the chapter. Nor does it answer the 
questions, how creation was effected; nor how often it has been re- 
peated; nor whether its exercise was suspended after the six days. 


work was ended. On all these subtile problems which baffle human. 
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inquiry, the divine record gives no final answer. It leaves room for 
new light in interpretation, which may be shed by important discoy- 
eries of science. 

It was once supposed that creation was a simultaneous act, and 
that the whole universe was framed when our earth came into being. 
Then Bible readers thought this doctrine to be the natural meaning 
of the Bible; for they read the first verse of the chapter in direct 
connection with the following verses, and interpreted them as describ- 
ing one continuous exercise of divine power. But since science has 
taught that our earth was born of the Sun, and has no essential unity 
with the siderial system, a new interpretation is found, which accords 
with known facts and does no violence to the inspired language. 

It was once accepted as a truth both of science and of revelation, 
that all forms of animal and vegetable life were contemporaneous with 
man; nor did any one imagine that extinct species outnumbered liv- 
ing species, or that man’s existence bears about the same proportion 
to the prolonged life of earth, as his body bears to its entire mass. 
But since Cuvier found the key which unlocked the sealed book of the 
past, and the records of creations long buried have been deciphered, 
it is felt by Biblical scholars that the interpretation of the Mo- 
saic history must conform to scientific truth. Whether this shall be 
done by giving to the Hebrew term “day” an indefinite expansion ; 
or by accepting Tayler Lewis’s ingenious theory of creations in time 
and not in space; or Hugh Miller’s idea, that the chapter is a record of 
successive visions having no reference to time; or whether some other 
method may be adopted, harmonizing all difficulties, is not yet set- 
tled. But all agree that the interpretation must be changed, and 
that the language is elastic enough to warrant a change without vio- 
lence or unfairness. 


A new question is now discusssed in the scientific world which may 
require a new form of interpretation. A careful study of fossils buried 
in the earth’s strata discloses great changes in the races of vegeta- 
ble and animal life that have flourished on its surface. The races 
now living had no representatives in former periods. Experience 
teaches that individuals die, and are succeeded by other individ- 
uals. But the scientific study of the past teaches that species also die, 
and genera, and families, and orders. Only the great types of ani- 
mal life remain unchanged from the earliest ages to the present ; and 
we may go back in our study of the rocks to the granite and gneiss 
and porphyry, where nature gives no sign of life, and organic exist- 
ence, 80 far as we know, had not appeared on earth. Starting from 
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the Silurian strata, where the four great types of animal life, Radiates, 
Mollusks, Articulates and Vertebrates (the latter only in the class of 
fishes) appear, we have a constant change in the forms of life. Theold 
perish, and new forms are introduced, to give place in their turn to 
others. Hach of the great periods in geologic history seems to have 
had a flora and fauna peculiar to itself, beginning with it and ending 
with it. Whether life was extinguished at the close of each period by 
great cataclysms, as was formerly supposed, or by gradual changes of 
climate and physical conditions, as is now held by many geologists, is 
not important. The fact still remains that every new geologic period 
introduces a flora and fauna distinguished from its predecessors by 
marked features. 

The question is therefore forced on scientific minds, How did the 
new forms originate? Did they come into being suddenly by a direct 
act of creative power? Must every new species in the long succes- 
sion of living beings be ascribed to the special interposition of the 
Creator? Or, may there be some subtile law impressed on the universe, 
by virtue of which new’species, under favoring circumstances, are 
born from the old, as children descend by natural law from the 
parent stock? There is room here for widely different opinions. One 
may hold that physical forces have a power to originate and diversify 
living forms, as they evidently have an influence on their develop- 
ment and destruction. If they can sustain or destroy, why not, it is 
asked, originate and change? Another may believe that the Creator 
originally provided for the successive changes of living forms by or- 
daining laws, through whose invisible but fixed action, the great plan 
of progress is to be carried forward to the end, without need of 
special creative acts. Or another may maintain that while physical 
forces and organic law have power to conserve or modify, they have 
no power to create; and that new species can appear on earth 
only by direct Divine agency, which infuses life into material forms. 
The question cannot be settled a priori, or by a dogmatic interpreta- 
tion of Genesis. It must appeal to the known facts of science, and to 
the phenomena of life. Which hypothesis will best explain all diffi- 
culties? 

A strong tendency prevails in the scientific world to refer all phe- 
nomena to the working of impersonal law, and to recognize neither 
the reality nor the necessity of a Divine interposition in nature or 
life. Astronomers advocate the nebular hypothesis, as a rational 
theory of the origin of the universe from primeval star-dust. Physi- 
cists maintain the permanence of force as well as of matter; and assert 
that neither has suffered change, save in forms regulated by law, since 
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the creation. And writers like Strauss, Renan and Colenso, hope to 
eliminate the supernatural from the Bible and to explain the history of 
Judaism and of Christianity by the operation of present and uniform 
laws. The same tendency has led eminent men of science to ascribe 
the progress made in the forms of vegetable and animal life, from the 
Silurian age to our own time, to the operation of natural law unaided 
by direct creative power. 

Lamarck, in the early part of the present century, first propounded 
a consistent theory of development. He maintained that no existing 
species of plants or animals are primordial creations, but are all de- 
rived from preéxisting forms, which have gradually changed to con- 
form to changes in the climate and other physical conditions of the 
world, and have deviated so far from their former state as to be re- 
garded as new species. He thought it natural that color, and form, 
and structure, and instincts, may be slowly modified by a change of 
external conditions, such as a new climate, new enemies, new kinds of 
food or modes of subsistence; and that any peculiarities acquired 
may be transmitted permanently by the laws of descent. He taught 
also that there had been a uniform advance of the organic world from 
the earliest times, from simple to complex forms of structure, and 
from the lowest instincts to human intelligence. This vast progress 
he ascribed to the agency of law without a divine intervention. 

Geoffrey St. Hilaire, a contemporary of Lamarck, agreed with 
him in his general views both of progress and of the development of 
the higher and more complex forms of life from the lower and simpler. 
But he imagined the process ended, and that no modifications of spe- 
cies are now taking place; though all existing species are departures 
from some common type through the agency of natural forces. 

Neither Lamarck nor St. Hilaire, however, attempted to account 
for the introduction of life by natural forces. They left the mystery 
of the origin of life unsolved. After it was once originated, they held 
that physical agencies were sufficient to nurture and develop it to the 
highest, perfection. 

The ingenious and bold author of the “ Vestiges of Creation” ac- 
cepted the general principles of Lamarck, and carried them to greater 
lengths. He held that all progress is due to two general laws: first, to 
an original impulse imparted to the forms of life, by which they ad- 
vance, at definite times, through the common processes of generation, 
to higher grades of organism; and secondly, to a similar impulse 
given to the vital forces, by which in the course of generations, they 
modify the organic structure in accordance with external circum- 
stancea, such as climate, food, and the meteoric agencies. 
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He attempted also to bridge over the gulf between inorganic and 
animate nature. He regarded the nucleated vesicle as the funda- 
mental form of all organism, the point of meeting between the inor- 
ganic and organic worlds, and the starting-point of all foetal progress 
for the highest forms in the vegetable and animal worlds. Life was 
originated, he maintained, by a chemico-electric operation which pro- 
duced these germinal vesicles, as the first. phenomenon in organic crea- 
tion; and when life was once started, it was easily carried forward 
through a series of higher grades, and diversified forms, in accordance 
with laws of the same absolute nature as those by which the 
Almighty rules the physical world. 

None of these theories found much favor or support from scientific 
men. They were looked upon as ingenious speculations, or at best as 
bold hypotheses, which might be grounded in truth; but as 
they were sustained by no definite facts, and were in opposition to 
opinions and prejudices which had long been rooted, they made few 
converts. 

Mr. Darwin, however, by his remarkable work on “ The Origin of 
Species,” published in 1859, awakened a new interest in the theory of 
development by law, and aided by the advocacy of such men as Lyell, 
and Huxley, and Hooker, and Asa Gray, the theory seems to be win- 
ning its way to general favor. Mr. Darwin presented it in a new and 
attractive light. He says the tendency of all forms of life is to multi- 
ply in a geometrical ratio: the earth can sustain only a limited 
number of living forms: a struggle for existence, therefore, ensues 
between individuals and species, and is in constant progress, and the 
weaker ones must perish. If any variety acquires an advantage, 
however slight, over others, it may transmit this to its offspring, and 
they again to theirs, till it becomes permanent and prolongs their 
lives at the expense of others less favored. That such changes are 
possible, he urges from several considerations: 

1. In the process of generation, while every organism tends to re- 
produce its own likeness, there are often variations from the original 
stock. 

2. These variations are sometimes slight and unimportant; in other 
cases of great importance, giving to the descendants peculiar advan- 
tages over the parents. ; 

3. These variations may be transmitted, and made permanent by 
generation; and may, in turn, develope other and higher improve- 
ments on the original stock. 

4, There is a power in nature, intently watching such variations 
and improvements, and skilfully combining them for a permanent 
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state, or as a basis for higher progress. This power he calls, for con- 
venience’ sake, NATURAL SELECTION. 

The theory, it will be seen, is a very plausible one. Noone will deny 
that there are occasional variations in the offspring either of man or 
other animals from the parent stock ; or that these variations may be 
propagated : or that if these variations give any decided advantage to 
their possessors, it may help them to survive, while others, without 
them, perish. But when, from such simple premises, Mr. Darwin 
draws his wonderful conclusions, cautious minds detect a fatal non 
sequitur in the argument, and feel that his reason has been beguiled 
by a luxuriant fancy. Such statements as the following may be sug- 
gested by a fertile imagination, but they need a far wider induction of 
facts, and a more accurate knowledge of the laws of transmutation, to 
give them any scientific value. He says: “I have no difficulty in 
believing that all animal races, fossil and living, have descended from 
at most four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or less num- 
ber.” And, again, “ Analogy would lead me one step farther, namely, 
to the belief that all animalsand plants have descended from some 
one prototype. But analogy may be a deceitful guide. Nevertheless 
all living things have much in common in their chemical composition, 
their germinal vesicles, their cellular structure, and their laws of 
growth and reproduction. Therefore, I should infer from analogy 
that probably all the organic beings that have ever lived on this 
earth have descended from some one primordial form, into which life 
was first breathed by the Creator.” (p. 419.) 

Herbert Spencer accepts the theory of development in the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, and applies it, on a broader scale, to the 
entire universe, and to human life in the individual and in society. 
He says: 


I believe it has been shown beyond question, that that which the 
German physiologists have found to be the law of organic development 
is the law of all development. The advance from the simple to the com- 
plex through a process of successive differentiations, is seen alike in the 
earliest changes of the Universe to which we can reason our way back, 
and in the earliest changes which we can inductively establish: it is 
seen in the climatic and geologic evolution of the earth, and of every 
single organism on its surface; it is seen in the evolution of humanity, 
whether contemplated in the civilized individual, or in the aggression of 
races; it is seen in the evolution of society, in respect alike of its politi- 
cal, its religious, and its economical organization ; and it is seen in the 
evolution of all those endless concrete and abstract products of human 
activity, which constitute the environment of our daily life. From the 
remotest past which science can fathom, up to the novelties of yesterday, 
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that in which evolution essentially consists, is the transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous. (First Principles, p. 174.) 


Here then we have the theory of development, as stated by its 
prominent advocates. Lamarck, St. Hilaire, and Darwin hold that 
there is a power immanent in nature, by which, from the first primor- 
dial form in which life was manifested, all the higher forms, even 
to man, may have been evolved by law, without any direct exercise 
of creative power. They do not ascribe the origin of life to the evo- 
lution of physical forces, but only its development. Mr. Chambers, 
however, in the “ Vestiges of Creation,” traces the birth of life to sim- 
ilar causes ; to the formation of a germinal vesicle by chemico-electric 
forces acting on inorganic matter. He sees no need of creative 
power to operate in the long line of progress from the star-dust of 
a nebula to the present organic completeness of our earth. 

Herbert Spencer has nothing to say of creative power or of a per- 
sonal Creator. He only declares that the belief in an Omnipresent 
power of which no commencement or cessation can be conceived, is 
the fundamental element in religion and philosophy and exact 
science; and that thought is impossible without it. But as his views 
of development or, as he prefers to call it, evolution, are rather philo- 
sophical than scientific, we shall take no farther notice of them in the 
present article. 

It may be well to inquire, at this stage, how far such theories can 
harmonize with an intelligent theism, and with belief in a Creator. 

They take for granted, in words at least, the existence of a Divine 
Being, as the Author of the universe. Lamarck and St. Hilaire do 
not call in question the origin of matter, and force, and life, from an 
intelligent and omnipotent God. Their idea of development pre- 
supposes the existence of physical forces, established by God; and of 
life imparted by him; and may be interpreted in harmony with the 
strictest theism. Mr. Chambers admits the existence of God, as the 
author of the laws which rule the physical department of nature 
and control development from the germinal vesicle to man. Mr. 
Darwin claims that his theory gives higher ideas of divine wisdom 
and power than the common theory of special creations. He says, 


To my mind it accords better with what we know of the laws imposed 
on matter by the Creator, that the production and extinction of the past 
and present inhabitants of the world should have been due to secondary 
causes, like those determining the birth and death of the individual. 
When I view all beings not as special creations, but as the lineal de- 
scendants of some few beings which lived long before the first bed of the 
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Silurian system was deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled 


(p. 423.) 


If the theory of development, therefore, should ever be found to 
rest on a substantial basis of facts, it need not shake one’s faith in a 
divine author of the universe. 

It may be held also without impairing faith in a true creation, or 
in the divine government of our world. It is evident that either one 
of three ideas of creation may be received, in harmony with natural 
theology. ° 

1, One may believe that in the first dawn of creation God imparted 
to matter and to the primordial forms of life, all the forces requisite 
for their subsequent development to the end of time. Such an act of 
creation, comprehending in its scope all organic history, might imply 
a higher wisdom and power than is required by a theory of frequent 
creations. Or, ' 

2. One may believe that, there have been occasional manifestations 
of creative power, as miracles appear at marked periods in the 
records of the Bible. Some geologists seem to limit such interposi- 
tions of the Deity to the beginning of the great periods of geologic 
history, when a new flora and fauna succeed to the extinct races of 
the previous periods. Or, 

3. One may believe that the Creator is uniformly present in the 
operations of our world; and that its changes, however great or 
diversified, are carried forward by him as an intelligent and efficient 
Cause. All laws, orderly and constant in their working, or varying 
under peculiar circumstances, may be only his chosen methods of 
action. The last view is:substantially held, with more or less qualifi- 
cation, by the common Christian mind. 

But neither of the other views is inconsistant with the sovereignty 
of a divine Creator, though it would be difficult to interpret the first 
chapter of Genesis in harmony with the first theory. The Mosaic 
record seems to require a belief in man’s origin by a direct act of the 
Creator. Even on Mr. Darwin’s theory of development, the gap be- 
tween the highest order of Simiz: and man is too vast to be crossed 
by any variation through Natural Selection. The theory must break 
down at this point, unless some connecting links, at present unknown, 
are discovered among buried fossils. 


We have examined the theory of Development thus far only on a 
prior grounds. Jf it be true, its teachings may be reconciled with 
philosophy, with natural theology, and, possibly, with an honest inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. 
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We propose now to examine its scientific basis. Is it a true theory, 
tried by scientific tests? Is it supported by an éxtensive and satis- 
factory induction of facts? Does it explain the phenomena of nature 
and life? Is it in harmony with the known laws of the universe ? 

1. It is supported by no facts, pertinent and well-established. 

It may be a true theory of nature. Imagination is often a great 
discoverer. With a wonderful insight, it penetrates the secrets of 
nature’s laboratory, and detects her subtle laws, when the intellect 
has toiled in vain to read them. The history of science tells of con- 
ceptions, suddenly formed by men of creative imagination, which were 
rejected by empirical observers as opposed to the known facts of 
science, but which have won their way to general acceptance, being 
found in the end to agree with the teachings of nature. It may 
be so ultimately with the theory of development. But it cannot 
yet take rank as a scientific law, for it has no basis of facts, which the 
inductive system demands as essential to scientific belief. 

There are no decisive facts—absolutely none—to establish the 
theory on a scientific basis. To this end there should be evidence, 
such as no one can gainsay, either from present observation, or from 
the records of science in past times, or from the fossil history of early 
ages, that through transmutation induced by physical forces, new 
organs have been formed, or new instincts implanted, or the internal 
structure essentially changed. In the elaborate volume of Mr. Dar- 
win, and in the writings of Lamarck, and Lyell, and Huxley, not a 
solitary instance of any such change is adduced. Mr. Darwin gravely 
says that he sees no difficulty in supposing that the squirrel, by leap- 
ing and gradually developing the flank muscles, could after many 
generations of slow progress, at length become a flying squirrel; or 
that a fish, by constant leaping from the water in search of its prey, 
could attain the wings of a bird; or that a bear, by swimming with 
its head above water devouring flies, could ultimately be transmuted 
to a whale, (which by the way is recession instead of progress.) All 
these may be beautiful fancies, and may have elements of truth, but 
when one calls for proof, or even eal shadow of proof, there is no 
response. 

If we ask the masters of science in our day, if in the whole range 
of their observations of nature, they have seen the egg of one species 
develope into a species different from its parent; or an individual take on 
a new organ by physical influences ; or the internal structure changed 
by any diversity of climate or food; they answer, perhaps reluctantly, 
through love for the new theory, “No; such changes have not been 
seen by any naturalist.” But, it may be said, the life-time of man is 
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too brief for any marked change to be effected, and the want of living 
testimony ought not to invalidate the theory. We modify the question, 
and ask if the earliest recorded observations indicate any such changes. 
Egyptian slabs and papyri have preserved the forms of domestic ani- 
mals for at least four or five thousand years, and they accord perfectly 
with the forms familiar to us. There has been no change in fifty cent- 
uries. Butit is said, again, human lifeon earth is too short a measure 
for such transmutations—they require vast periods of time for evolu- 
tion. We modify the question again to meet the new exigency, and 
ask, Do the geologic records, stretching over untold ages, from the Si- 
lurian strata revealing the first forms of life to the present time, fur- 
nish any instances of such changes? Can we trace the transitions in 
fossil forms ? Can we find the connecting links between advancing spe- 
cies? There can be no complaint here of want of time for the needed 
evolution ; for we have the whole period before our eyes since life 
began upon our globe, and we have scattered leaves of its history, from 
the beginning to theend. But the answer is still the same. Not one 
decisive fact is found in the whole geologic record; no fossil relics of 
any species assuming new organs, or changing its internal structure,— 
no connecting links to prove that such changes were ever in progress. 

Is it not absurd that a theory should put forth claims to acceptance 
as a scientific law, when it fails to find any facts for the support of its 
pretensions. Scientific men indulge in censures of the credulity of 
clergymen who accept the doctrines of revelation on insufficient data. 
What shall we say of scientific magnates, like Lyell, and Huxley, and 
Darwin, who believe in a scientific law which can show no basis of 
scientific facts ? 

An interesting illustration may be given of the failure of nature to 
make progress by development, where it seems greatly needed. Mr. 
Darwin, in one of his beautiful speculations, ascribes the abundance 
of heart’s-ease and red clover in the neighborhood of certain English 
towns, to the large number of cats raised in the towns. His argu- 
ment runs thus: Humble-bees are indispensable to the fertilization of 
heart’s-ease ; they are also highly beneficial, if not indispensable, to 
the fertilization of red-clover, for other bees cannot reach the nectar. 
If, therefore, humble-bees were extinct, heart’s-ease and red clover 
would disappear, or be rarely found, in England. But the number of 
humble-bees is dependent on the number of field-mice, which destroy 
their nests, and are believed to destroy more than one third of them 
annually in England. The number of mice is dependent, in turn, on 
the number of cats, their vigilant and destructive enemy : and as cats 
abound in towns and villages, the nests of humble-bees are more nu- 
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merous there than elsewhere. His conclusion is, ‘‘ Hence it is quite 
credible that the presence of a feline animal in large numbers in a 
district might determine, through the intervention first of mice and 
then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in that district.” 

This is a very pretty speculation, but one may easily turn it 
against the author’s theory, that nature is ever on the lookout for im- 
provements in her economy. One may fairly say, It is an unfortunate 
arrangement to have the existence of a grass so important as the red 
clover, dependent on the humble-bee alone, which may be destroyed by 
field-mice. Why does not nature, so eager for improvement, shorten 
the petals of the red clover flower, and then the hive-bee can assist in 
its fertilization, and save it from peril of extinction. Or, to put it in 
a different form, hive-bees often die of starvation, when surrounded 
by broad acres of red clover. Why does not nature, aiding their 
struggle for existence, increase slightly the length of their proboscis 
and enable them to reach the nectar of the red clover, and fill the 
hive with delicious sweets. Here is a practical test of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. Nature has already made the discovery of the advantage of 
a long proboscis, both to the bee and to the red clover, but instead of 
making the most of such a discovery, as Mr. Darwin’s theory de- 
mands, she has stupidly refused for centuries to apply it to preserve 
a single hive-bee, or fertilize a single clover blossom. 


2. The few facts cited in support of the theory are not only irrele- 
vant, but, when rightly interpreted, are fatal to it. 

What are the facts so often quoted? They are of one character, 
showing that man, by intelligent action, can originate or perpetuate 
varieties of such marked features as to be often mistaken for new spe- 
cies. But these facts are not relevant; for they do not prove that 
new species are created, but only that they appear to be new. Nor, 
if man can originate new species, is it a logical conclusion that nature 
can do the same. 

What are the changes? ‘Pigeon fanciers are able, in a term of 
years, to give any color or form to the feathers, or any shape to the 
beak or head of the pigeon. Very good, but of no value to the advo- 
cates of transmutation; for they have never produced any pigeons 
which are sterile when mated, or produce sterile offspring; which in- 
dicates clearly that they have formed only new breeds, not new 
species. Still less can their best cunning avail to change a pigeon 
into a hawk, or other bird, by any kind of incubation or crossing. 

Sheep raisers, by careful breeding, can modify to some extent the 
limbs and the wool of their flocks; but they have never succeeded 
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in raising a new variety which is not prolific in crossing with the 
original stock; much less do they ever hope to transmute a sheep 
into a dog or ox. 

We-may admit without hesitation that instincts are improved by 
training, or blunted, and possibly lost, by disuse. But this has no 
bearing on the theory,.for it does not appear that any instinct was 
ever begotten by physical forces in a state of nature, or implanted by 
man through domestication. 

It may be granted also, that the most common and widely extended 
species, and also species of the larger genera, oftener than others pro- 
duce well marked varieties; and that monstrosities of organism, or 
rudimentary organs, or secondary sexual characters, are subject to 
wide variations; but none of these changes are pertinent to the argu- 
ment, for the variations do not extend to the internal structure, which 
marks the permanent distinctions in the animal kingdom. 

The facts, therefore, on which this theory rests, as presented by its 
advocates, have no weight in establishing its validity, for they are 
quite irrelevant. Worse than this, when examined more minutely, 
they give adverse testimony. For example, the advocates of trans- 
mutation hold that varieties are produced and progress made by 
virtue of physical forces. To prove this assertion, they refer to varie- 
ties of pigeons and sheep produced and made permanent by man. 
But this argument turns directly against them; for the changes are 
effected not by natural forces but by the intelligent will of man. No 
such changes, within the range of observation, are induced by forces 
immanent in nature; and the inference is inevitable, so far as the argu- 
ment has any weight, that any similar or greater changes are produced 
only by the Divine intelligence and will, of which man’s is an imper- 
fect image. 

The theory asserts that when any improvement is once made in the 
animal kingdom, it is carefully preserved and perpetuated by the law 
of natural selection. But, in the cases cited, of improvements in 
pigeons or domesticated animals, the testimony is direct against the 
theory. If a gardener has, by patient culture, secured choice varie- 
ties of flowers or fruit; or if a raiser of cattle has reared superior 
breeds, and, trusting to the power of natural selection, leaves them 
to perpetuate themselves, and engraft their improvements on the gar- 
den, or the common stock in the barn-yard, it will soon appear that 
nature is not careful to preserve the progress made. The new varie- 
ties will gradually be lost, and all will revert to the common variety 
or breed. Every gardener and farmer is familiar with such facts, for 
they are of ordinary occurrence. 
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It requires some hardihood to maintain that improvements are 
made and perpetuated by natural selection, when the only facts cited 
prove, first, that nature does not make the improvements, but an 
intelligent will; and secondly, that nature cannot keep the improve- 
ment after it is made, but the same intelligent will must continue to 
operate. 

Nor will the reason assigned by Mr. Darwin, for the origin and 
permanence of new species, bear examination better than his facts. 

. This reason, it will be remembered, is, that in the great struggle for 
life between individuals and species, those who gain a little advantage 
by some improvement of organization, prolong their existence, while 
their less fortunate rivals succumb and become extinct. ‘ Extinction,” 
he says, “and natgral selection go handin hand. If we look at each 
species as descended from some other unknown form, both the parent 
and the transitional varieties will generally have been exterminated by 
the very powers of formation and perfection of the new form.” (p.155). 

It is quite certain either that Mr. Darwin misiziterprets nature, or 
that nature has missed the object she had in view in obtaining new 
improvements. The superior races have not crowded their inferiors 
to the wall; the latter hold their own bravely in the struggle for life. 
The protophyta, on this theory, have developed into the protozoa, but 
the protophyta hold their own without loss. The radiates develope 
into mollusks, the mollusks into articulates, the articulates into ver- 
tebrates, fish into reptiles, reptiles into birds, birds into mammals, and 
gorillas into men. But the superior races gain no permanent advantage, 
for their inferiors flourish as vigorously, and increase as rapidly as 
ever. The first-born and lowest in organization have not perished, as 
the law of extinction required; they retain a hold on life as tenaciously 
as their more favored successors. Naturalists tell us that a much 
larger number of simple, than of complex organisms, are still found 
in the animal kingdom; and that some of the primordial forms of life, 
revealed in the fossils of Silurian strata, remain until the present day. 
Is it not more than curious that the chain of organism and life in the 
animal kingdom remains unbroken, stretching from the zoophyte to 
man, including in its connected links a vast variety of species and 
genera and families and orders and classes and branches? No links 
are missing, on the theory of a Divine creation, introducing in suc- 
cessive periods a new flora and fauna to take the place of that which 
has perished. But on the theory of development, the chain is broken 
in innumerable places, and the links missing are precisely and only 
those which mark the stages of transition. All others have been 
preserved, but every one of these has perished. 
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Tried by scientific tests then, the theory of development cannot 
claim to be accepted as the law of progress in our world. There are 
no unquestioned facts to testify in its favor; and the only facts cited 
are found to be irrelevant, or to bear witness against it: while the 
extinction of inferior forms which it requires, as the method and re- 
sult of progress, has not taken place. 


3. It may be said, that if the theory of development cannot be accept- 
ed as an established scientific law, it is at least entitled to favor as a 
scientific hypothesis, which explains many curious riddles in the or-' 
ganic and animal kingdoms. We concede readily that it relieves some 
perplexities, and explains satisfactorily some phenomena, and may 
claim attention as an ingenious hypothesis, which, in a future day 
may possibly unfold into a well-defined law. But even as a hypo-, 
thesis it is surrounded with difficulties, and demands conditions for 
its acceptance more formidable than any which it explains. To make 
it a tenable hypothesis, one must believe that all changes are so slow 
and gradual, that a host of eager observers, in all parts of the world, 
watching myriads of births and growths in the various forms of 
nature, have detected nowhere the working of this law: so slow, that 
the whole existence of man on earth has not been long enough to 
discover one instance of the supposed progress. One must believe, 
also, that no confidence can be placed in the geologic record, for just 
where evidence is needed to confirm the theory, the record is deficient. 
The hypothesis requires, as stated by Mr. Darwin, that “before the 
lowest Silurian stratum was deposited, long periods elapsed, as long as, 
or far longer than, the whole period from the Silurian age to the 
present day, and that during these vast and yet quite unknown periods 
of time the world swarmed with living creatures.” But, the testimony 
of Sir Roderick Murchison, and other eminent geologists whose 
studies lie in this particular direction, is, that where a vast extent of 
these earlier formations has been explored, without evidence of change 
by fire or other disturbing cause, they betray no sign of animal life. 
And if to break the force of such testimony, it is said that the earliest 
forms of life may have been too simple for fossil preservation, and 
perished without leaving any traces of their existence, it is not easy 
to explain how so complex a form as the trilobite appears among the 
first fossil strata. 

The hypothesis requires, also, that. new species must increase and 
extend slowly, by variations from their predecessors, and as slowly 
pass away, giving place to others. But observers declare that suc- 
cessive strata abound in forms not slightly modified, but widely dif- 
ferent; and are found in as great profusion in the earliest and latest 
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beds, as in the intermediate ones. Agassiz says that each of the 
successive beds of the Silurian strata in North America, contains 
peculiar fossils, found neither in the beds above, nor in the beds 
below, and between them are no intermediate forms. 

The hypothesis requires another condition, more startling than all 
others; that ages of untold length passed between the formation of 
the strata where the forms of life indicate great changes, but have left 
no marks of their existence, save in the destruction of the transitional 
links which are essential to this theory. But all recent discoveries 
testify that such vast periods cannot have intervened: for the strata 
referred to bear indubitable marks of gradual and successive deposi- 
tion, and warrant no suspicion that denudating or other destructive 
agencies have disturbed their order. 

Now, if the theory rested on a basis of well-known and clearly de- 
fined facts, giving it the force of a scientific law, it might not be amiss 
to make such large drafts on the imagination to verify the law in for- 
mer ages. But when there are no facts to establish the law, it may 
be fairly doubted if it is worth while to make such stupendous de- 
mands, in order to establish an hypothesis. An hypothesis has no 
value unless it explains the difficulties of the problem it attempts to 
solve. But an hypothesis of development, which finds nothing in 
present or past observation to confirm it; which accounts for the ab- 
sence of all transitional links in fossil history, by supposing them to 
have been destroyed, without exception; and accounts for the absence 
of strata, in which they ought to occur, by supposing these strata to 
have been also destroyed; and accounts for the destruction of the 
strata by supposing that ages of untold length occurred, of which 
geology gives no intimation; and supposes, moreover, that ages of 
greater length, abounding in living forms, preceded the first strata 
which give evidence of life—such an hypothesis, we say, is not tena- 
ble. It creates more formidable difficulties than it solves. The game 
is not worth the powder. 


4, The theory is not in harmony with the known laws of the 
universe. 

Reverent minds, of the highest order, discover in the structure of 
the universe, in the relation of its parts, in the correlation of its forces, 
and in the harmony of its laws, evidence, amounting to a moral de- 
monstration, that an intelligent and infinite Creator has formed all 
things according to plans existing in his own mind. Man’s intellec- 
tual likeness to his Maker is seen in his power to trace and compre- 
hend these plans; and all true progress in scientific discovery is made 
by analyzing the Divine methods and apprehending their relations. 
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Newton, filled with admiration at the geometric laws which bind 
together the innumerable spheres, exclaims devoutly, “God is the 
greatest of geometricians!” Kepler, exulting in his power to read 
the simple but sublime laws which control planetary and stellar 
motions,: says, with reverent humility, “O Almighty God! I only 
think Thy thoughts after Thee.” Pierce, examining with a profound 
scrutiny the cause which regulates as well as originates these motions, 
declares that they must be ascribed to a force, emanating from an in- 
telligent will. Others, with wonder and delight, find the precise 
numerical relations which exist between the distances of the planets 
in our solar system, reproduced in the arrangement of leaves around 
the stalk in the vegetable kingdom. 

We find, then, in a broad survey of the universe, or in a profound 
study of any of its departments, the evidence of a Divine intelligence and 
will, forming and controlling all things by a definite plan, which man 
can understand. Analogy suggests that a similar plan must give law 
to the animal kingdom, and we ask naturally, can any traces of such 
a plan be discovered? The answer is immediate and positive. Such 
a plan prevails, and is already revealed, in part at least, to devout 
students of natural history. Cuvier boldly declares that no true 
classification can be established in the animal kingdom, till one under- 
stands the types according to which God has formed that kingdom; 
and his announcement of the four great branches, which include all 
living forms, first gave the key to riddles which had baffled inquirers. 
Owen, following in the steps of Cuvier, reduces all the forms of life 
to a few intelligible types, and brings order out of chaos. McCosh 
demonstrates that the Divine plan can be traced alike in the simplicity 
of the general types, and in the complex forms by which each indi- 
vidual is adapted to his special sphere of life. Agassiz, with a broad 
knowledge and a penetrative insight, goes farther, and reads the 
thoughts of God which are expressed in the various divisions of the 
animal kingdom. 

Mr. Darwin looks at the great chain of life stretching from radiates 
to man, and can find no clue to the connection save in a direct gene- 
alogical descent from one common primordial form. He says: 

“Tt is a truly wonderful fact, a wonder we are apt to overlook from 
familiarity, that all animals and plants, throughout all time, should be - 
related to each other, in group subordinate to group, in the manner in 
which we everywhere behold, viz.: varieties of the same species most 
closely related together, species of the same genus less closely and un- 
equally related together, forming sections and sub-genera ; species of dis- 
tinct genera much less closely related, and genera related in different 
degrees, forming sub-families, families, orders, sub-classes and classes. On 
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the view that each species has been independently created, I can see no 
explanation of this great fact in the classification of all organic being.’4 

Agassiz looks at the same problem, and with the penetration of a 
seer, discovers the Divine plan unfolding with a rhythmic harmony 
and beauty. He says: 

“ All the natural divisions in the animal kingdom are primarily dis- 
tinct, founded upon different categories of character, and all exist in the 
same way, as categories of thought, embodied in individual living forms. 
Branches are founded upon different plans of structure, and from that 
reason have embraced from the beginning representatives between which 
there could be no community of origin. Classes are founded on different 
modes of execution of these plans, and therefore they also embrace repre- 
sentatives which could have no community of origin. Orders represent 
the different degrees of complication in the mode of execution of each 
class, and therefore embrace representatives which could not have a com- 
munity of origin any more than the members of different classes or 
branches. Families are founded on different patterns of form, with simi- 
larity of internal structure, and embrace representatives equally inde- 
pendent in their origin. Genera are founded on peculiarities in the 
minuter details of structure, embracing representatives which from the 
very nature of their peculiarities, could have no community of origin. 
And finally, species are based upon relations and proportions that exclude, 
as much as all the preceding distinctions, the idea of a common descent.’ 


Here is light shining in a dark place. It gives the key by which 
one may read the hieroglyphics of animate nature. It enables one 
to classify with accuracy every form of life; and if a single individual ; 
only existed, instead of related groups, that individual would be re- 
ferred to a distinct species and genus and family and order and class 
and branch in the animal kingdom. Is it not absurd to call such a 
division arbitrary, the work of human ingenuity, when it is evident 
that it expresses the precise facts of nature, and embodies distinct 
thoughts which enter into a large and intelligent plan of organic 
life? To prove the existence of a creative plan running through ani- 
mal existence, Agassiz submitted to a great mathematician the pro- 
blem, how many different modes can be found of executing a pattern, 
of which the type of Radiates is the model. After careful study, the 
mathematician presented three modes, as exhausting the possible 
changes, and these three modes are the precise modes which appear 
in the three classes of Radiata. Agassiz sees, therefore, in the 
manifold, but connected forms of life, filling our world not, like Dar- 
win, an inexplicable mystery, but a proof of the fruitfulness of the 


Divine Mind. He says: 
118. 


1p. 
(?Am. Jour. of Science, July, 1860, page 143; Essay on Classification and Methods of 
Geological Study.) 
8 
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“ Tf there be any thing which can satisfy us of the working of an all- 
powerful and comprehensive mind, it is the faculty of expressing one and 
the same thought in the most diversified forms, and varying the forms of 
expression in a multitude of ways, so that the thought may be made 
familiar. This we have in the animal kingdom, to a degree that chal- 
lenges our powers of expression, and baffles our most comprehensive ' 
modes of thought. Conceive for a moment the whole animal kingdom, 
consisting of hundreds of thousands of different kinds of beings, con- 
structed only on four different plans. Each one of these plans must 
therefore necessarily be expressed in thousands of different ways, and it 
has cost all the thought bestowed by men upon the study of nature till 
now, to reach the idea that animals are all built upon these four plans.’ 


Agassiz finds still farther proof of an intelligent plan moulding the 
animal kingdom, in the striking fact, that precisely the same plan 
appears in the relative gradations of rank among living forms; in the 
order of succession of such forms in geological history; in the changes 
which may be traced in the growth of the embryo; and in the geograph- 
ical distribution of living representatives over the earth’s surface. It 
requires an extraordinary crédulity to believe that any action of physi- 
cal forces could establish such a parallelism in four distinct spheres; 
and the human mind demands that these clear marks of design should 
be referred to the plan of an intelligent Creator. 

The mind finds rest in such grand conceptions of the plan which 
has formed the whole animal kingdom from the first record of life in 
Silurian strata to our own time; and feels that in tracing its progress, 
it is only translating Divine thcughts expressed in material forms. 
When it turns from such conceptions to the puerile fancies of the 
advocates of development by physical forces, it is like going back from 
the utterances of manhood to the babblings of infancy. Compare 
the conjectures of Darwin, that the dandelion, after millions of ages, 
succeeded in fringing its seeds to scatter them more widely; and the 
bear, after a longer period, transmuted itself into a whale to devour 
flies more freely, with the idea of Agassiz, that “The same thought 
that spans the whole succession of geologic ages controls the structural 
relations of all living beings, as well as their distribution over the 
surface of the earth, and is repeated within the narrow compass of 
the smallest egg in which any being begins its growth.” Does not 
the comparison suggest to every devout mind two forcible texts of 
Scripture? “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness,” and “In Thy light shall we see light.” 

Heman Lincoun. 

Provipence, R. I. 

(1 Structure of Animal Life, pp. 9 and 10.) 
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ie looking at a huge pile of chain-cable designed for “some 

great admiral,” we are struck with the thought of the labor ex- 
pended in forging it out and welding it together. It seems strong 
enough to bind an outlawed comet to its centre. But when, in the 
ordeal of proof, it is submitted to a strain till a hundred fathoms of it 
become as straight and rigid as a continuous iron bar, a defective link 
will snap and fly beneath the blow of a hammer which a child might 
deal. 

In perusing the works mentioned at the head of this article we 
receive a similar impression of the great ability required to elaborate 
and link together the chain of reasoning there coiled up. But still, 
before we can feel safe to attach this to the anchor of our soul, and 
swing upon it on the lee shore of error, we want to be sure that every 
link of it is sound. It is submitted to the strain of public criticism 
on purpose to test its reliability. We propose therefore, instead of 
testing again those parts of it which have held together beneath the 
sturdiest blows, merely to aim a moderate stroke at a link which 
seems to us defective, and which has hitherto, for the most part, been 
passed over unnoticed. We refer to the view presented in both these 
works, as well as in many others of a kindred character, of the non- 
adaptation of the world to an unfallen and holy race. Dr. McCosh, 
indeed, holds that our world was originally fitted for an unfallen race; 
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but of this structure, once so stately and imposing, he can now dis- 
cover nothing but the ruins,—or at best a second temple—reared in a 
far inferior style from the ruins of the first. The object of this reor- 
ganization of the world, he assumes to be the introduction of a system 
of checks and restraints for the government of man after his fall, 
which did not before exist, and which would have been wholly 
incompatible with the physical economy of the original creation. 
The transformation, which the changed character of man rendered 
necessary, in his earthly habitation, he compares to that which a 
palace must undergo in preparing it for a prison or work-house. 
Hence, in its present altered condition, with all its complex arrange- 
ments for checking, restraining, and punishing sinners, he regards 
the physical creation as wholly unadapted for a sinless race—as unfit 
as a penitentary for the residence of a royal family. 

In the same conclusion, as to the world’s unfitness for the unfallen, 
Dr. Hitchcock entirely concurs, though accounting for it in a different 
way. He urges it indeed with far greater power, and carries it out, 
as the facts of his favorite science compel him to do, to its legitimate 
consequences. To fit the world for sinful beings, originally adapted 
for a holy race, or vice versa, would amount, he declares, not only to 
a new creation of the world, but a change in its relations to other 
worlds. But that any such transformation has taken place in the 
constitution and course of natuze since the fall, he shows to be next 
to incredible. He points us to the great laws of nature written upon 
tables of stone, in ages reaching far back into a past eternity, by the 
finger of God; he shows that these laws are identical with those now 
in force, and that they have never been changed, annulled, or re- 
pealed. In this respect, science speaks with no equivocal voice, “that 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
This being established, there seems no escape from the conclusion that, 
if the world in its present condition, be unadapted to a sinless race, 
it never has been adapted to such a race in any previous stage of its 
history. Dr. Hitchcock does not shrink in the least from this infer- 
ence, but adopts it fully and squarely. “God foresaw—I will not say 
foreordained, though he certainly permitted it—that man would 
transgress; and therefore, he made a world adapted to a sinful fallen 
being, rather than to one pure and holy. For, as I have endeavored 
to show, the whole constitution of our world, and even its relations 
to other worlds, must have been altered to fit it for a being who had 
sinned.” (p. 247). 

There are few thoughtful readers, we venture to assert, who do not 
experience an intense revulsion from this conclusion, when it tries to 
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settle down among their established beliefs. We cannot help feeling, 
that it makes God the author of sin. Instead of regarding it with 
loathing and abhorence, this theory represents God as making it as 
essential to the harmony of the system, which he had been developing 
for untold ages, as light or gravitation; that just as careful provision 
had been made for its introduction; and that, without its opportune ~ 
arrival, all the complex arrangements of nature would have failed of 

their purpose, and required to be taken to pieces, and made on a 
wholly different plan. 

Could our first parents have opened their eyes to perceive that the 
world was wholly unadapted to them in their innocence,—yea, that 
their very innocence would only make them more unhappy, as this 
author elsewhere suggests; could they have seen that they could 
accommodate themselves to their abode only by becoming sinners, as 
they were manifestly intended to be, the motives would have very 
greatly diminished to attempt to persist in holiness. 

They must have felt many misgivings on seeing that, though they 
were commanded to be holy, there were no adaptations nor provisions 
in the constitution of things to render such a course safe or happy. 
Their horror of sin, too, must have sensibly diminished, on making 
this discovery; and their confidence in God’s willingness to aid them 
in continuing sinless, must have received a severe shock. 

A company of unsuspecting Africans allured on board a ship on 
their coast, with the expectation of good fare and a pleasure voyage, 
would have just cause for forebodings, if they should see that her 
entire capacity, with the exception of the quarter-deck where they. 
were first entertained, was fitted up as a slave-ship. These fore- 
bodings would darken into terror and despair, could they pry open 
the hatches and bulkheads sufficiently to catch a glimpse of thé 
shackles and chains, that formed so prominent a feature in the long 
dark hold, that was plainly designed for them, to occupy. However 
well they behaved, they could not have much hope that the com- 
mander would remodel his slave-ship into a pleasure yacht, after the 
anchor was weighed and the course begun. 

Happily for man’s enjoyment as he stepped on the paradisaical 
quarter-deck of this huge world-ship, the hatches were down, and no 
glimpse was obtained of the dreary hold, and its furniture of checks, 
restraints, and punitive arrangements, to which they were to be intro- 
duced when a little further on the voyage. Even though the for- 
bidden fruit had been rejected, and their eyes remained closed to the 
existence of these ominous arrangements, they must, on this theory, 
have had a dreary voyage of it, unless the great hulk could have 
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been razeed and remodeled throughout, after the voyage had been 
begun. 

This theory enhances and complicates all the difficulties that it is 
invented to explain. To fly to this for refuge from darkness or diffi- 
culty, is as “if one fled from a lion, and a bear met him.” Yet there 
is no escape from the hug of this grim conclusion, unless we can effect 
some breach in one or other of the premises from which it is drawn. 
If, on the one hand, the world is clearly unadapted to a sinless race, 
and if, on the other, it has passed through no great reconstruction 
since the fall of man, the conclusion is inevitable. The latter proposition 
which asserts the substantial identity of the past and present arrange- 
ments and laws of nature, seems as firmly established as the ever- 
lasting hills. No logical weapon formed against it can prosper. 
Whatever else may be doubtful in the deductions of the stony science, 
this seems to be placed beyond question, that no such reconstruction 
of the world as is often assumed has taken place since the advent of 
man upon it. The laws which controlled the processes of nature, even 
long ages before the creation of man, are demonstrably the same as 
those now in operation. The original plan on which the system was 
commenced, has never been departed from; has never been laid aside 
as impracticable, nor abandoned for one less sublime; but has been 
from the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, pursued to its glorious 
consummation. 

The proofs of this identity of nature’s laws, are interesting and 
striking in the highest degree. An analysis of chemical compounds 
from the most ancient strata, shows that the same laws of definite 
proportion presided over their formation, as still operate in the for- 
mation of similar compounds. No less remarkable are the proofs of 
identity in the laws regulating the past and present atmospheric 
phenomena. “The distinct impressions of rain drops, found upon the 
layers of the new red sandstone, when the rock was fine mud, show 
us that clouds and storms existed in that remote period, and that vapor 
was condensed as at present.” The organs of respiration found in 
animals entombed in rocks of the earliest ages, show that they inhaled 
an atmosphere likeourown. The structure of their eyes tell as plainly 
of the existence of light, and of the unchanged laws of optics. There 
always have been carnivorous creatures, furnished, as now, with teeth 
suitable to cut the flesh and crush the bones of their prey; and, that 
they did not fail to employ them for this purpose, is plain from the 
fact that their petrified remains are found enclosing the masticated 
and half digested remains of other animals. This, taken in connection 
with the entombed myriads of extinct species, demonstrates that suffer- 
ing and death bore sway in every age, as they do in our own. 
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Since, then, the essential identity of the constitution and laws of 
nature, past and present, is incontrovertible, our only remaining chance 
to escape our author’s conclusion, is to invalidate the proposition that 
asserts the present unfitness of the world for a sinless race. This we 
know, like the walls of Babylon, is deemed by many impregnable to 
any style of assault. If, however, like Cyrus, we can draw into 
another channel the sweeping tide of prevalent assumption, that so — 
long has conspired to defend it, an ample and easy passage may be 
opened for its overthrow. Before entering upon this task, it may be 
well to survey its extent, and define its proper limits. 

When we assert that the world was at man’s creation, and now 
is, adapted to a sinless race, we wish to discriminate between what 
is suitable for suth a race during their probation, and what would be 
fitting for them after they had become confirmed in holiness. Adam 
during the brief interval of his unfallen and sinless condition, was a 
very different being from what he would have become by a long per- 
sistence in obedience; and required far different conditions and disci- 
pline. It is one thing, therefore, to show that the world is adapted 
for an unfallen race while in a state of trial: it is another and far 
different thing, to prove that it is adapted to such a race after this stage 
of their existence had been successfully passed. While we hold that 
the world was adapted to furnish such a race all the conditions needed 
for a successful probation, we are not required to prove that it was 
equally adapted to constitute a state of reward after the probation 
was over. These obvious distinctions seem to have been wholly 
ignored by both our authors. Dr. Hitchcock’s idea of an unfallen 
race is of one “perfectly holy and happy;” that of Dr. McCosh, “a 
race whom the law of love, without any additional motives or incite- 
ments would be entirely sufficient to control.” Now it is very plain 
that our first parents, even in their best estate, were far from answer- 
ing to this ideal of a holy race; for God, clearly enough, did not deem 
them suitable to be controlled by the simple law of love, without 
additional motives. He conjoined the force of fear to that of love, in 
order to secure obedience to the sole prohibition of Eden. ‘Thou shalt 
not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.” Sinless and unfallen as they were, their moral character was not 
matured and confirmed in holiness. This could only be brought about 
by a course of voluntary obedience to God amidst temptations to diso- 
bedience. Until they passed through this state of trial, they were liable 
to fall, were not in a condition to be left to the sway of the unmingled 
motive of love, and needed the additional force of fear. Only when this 
stage of immaturity was past, would perfect love wholly cast out fear. 
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Now it must be apparent that the conditions of a world suitable for 
the trial, development, and confirmation of a race in this primal stage 
of their career, must be widely diverse from those of a world fitted to 
furnish the rewards and the employments, for which this discipline 
would ultimately prepare them. Though this world may be shown 
to lack the adaptations for the latter state, it by no means follows that 
it lacks those appropriate to the former. Aside altogether from the 
idea of restraining the child’s waywardness, the judicious parent places 
him, during minority, in a far different sphere from that which he 
provides for him when he comes of age. Though he may be an heir of 
royalty, and no corrections be needed to repress budding evil; yet he 
must be placed under tutors and governors—must submit to a course 
of training incompatible, in many respects, with ease and enjoyment— 
until the time appointed of: the Father. So, though we might grant 
the incompatibility of checks and restraints that find place in our 
world, with an economy suited to a race confirmed in holiness, these 
checks and restraints—or at.least the capacity of producing them 
when needed—may nevertheless be shown, not only to be consistent 
with the probation of a sinless race, but to be absolutely necessary to 
meet the exigencies of such a state. 

Dr. McCosh, we think, virtually admits this. Hesays: “It may 
be involved in the very nature of freedom, that those who possess it 
are liable to abuse it. It is conceivable then, that wherever there 
are responsible beings, there may be, on the part of some or many, a 
disobedience of that law, which the Creator hath prescribed as a rule 
of obedience.” (p. 77). 

If their freedom and responsibility are, in their very nature, such 
dangerous prerogatives, and if these dangers are especially imminent 
when these powers are first called into exercise, should we not reason- 
ably conclude that no system of government would be adapted for a 
race thus exposed, in worlds near or remote, unless it gave “aids, 
checks, and restraints” a prominent place in its provisions? To deny 
this would be to close our eyes to all the teachings of analogy. From 
the fact that we are placed amid liabilities to bodily wounds and in- 
juries, God has given our bodies the wondrous provision of the “vis 
medicatrix.” Even in the case of those who never receive any injuries, 
and where this power of self-medication is never called into requisi- 
tion through life, we instinctively feel, that it is, nevertheless, essen- 
tial to the perfection of the human system. Where liabilities natur- 
ally exist, we expect to find counteractions provided. Though the 
Creator may clearly foresee that many human beings shall pass 
through all liabilities to injury and accident without grazing their 
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skin, he nevertheless makes their systems as capable of developing 
this power, as though they were destined for scarred warriors. And, in 
like manner, we are warranted in the belief, that wherever moral 
beings are placed amid the perilous liabilities of freedom and proba- 
tion, the economy under which the Creator has placed them must in- 
clude counteractive provisions—“ must, like the steam-engine, have 
its regulators and safety-valves, all self-acting and ready to act, what- 
ever be the quarter from which the danger proceeds.” Even in 
worlds where these counteractive checks and restraints have never 
been called into active operation through the ages past, the introduc- 
tion of sin would immediately manifest their presence and wake them 
to activity, just as the swallowing of poison rouses a class of hitherto 
latent energies to counteract its effects and expel it from the system. 
The fact that such restraints, corrections, and medicaments, have been 
called into requisition in any world, would indeed be proof enough 
that the poison of sin had entered it. Hence the argument of Dr. 
McCosh, to prove man’s sinful condition from the extensive operation 
of these phenomena in our world, is as conclusive as it is interesting. 
“Why such numberless and ever acting checks? why such sudden 
and visible judgments of heaven? why such bridles to curb, such 
chains to bind, and such walls to confine, if the inhabitants of this 
world are reckoned pure and spotless by him who rules them?” 

Thus far the argument is without a flaw; but when he passes to the 
further conclusion, that such phenomena are incompatible with the 
genius of an economy fitted for an unfallen race, we find the links 
unwelded and unreliable. As well argue from the violent retchings 
of a poisoned man, that his constitution could not have been adapted 
to a state of health before taking the poison. Whereas the truth is, 
that these counteractive efforts of his system are strong now, just in 
proportion to its previous vigor and perfection. Itis just as apparent 
that the power of developing checks and restraints in the system of 
nature, instead of showing its unfitness for fostering and conserving 
the moral health of the unfallen, is really one of the strongest evi- 
dences of its entire fitness. No world whose constitution did not in- 
corporate such a provision, could be so fully adapted for such a race. 
Hence the constitution of the heavenly world, on the introduction of 
sin, developed checks and restraints of a far more decisive and efficient 
character than have ever found place on earth. The reaction against 
it was short and sharp and intense. The entire mass of poisoned ele- 
ments was vomited out— 

“hurled 


With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition.” 


‘ 
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If it be objected that this was anomalous, exceptional, and miracu- 
lous, we ask where is the proof that God acts without law in heaven 
more than on earth? Would it be safe for the other inhabitants of 
that world to assume it to be so exceptional that the same experiment 
might be made again with entire impunity of similar checks and 
restraints? And what is law in earth or heaven, but a uniform mode 
of the activity of Him “who is without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing?” Instead of being difficult to conceive how a system of gov- 
ernment could combine provisions, so diverse as those requisite to 
foster holiness, and, at the same time, to repress and restrain vice, the 
difficulty with us is to conceive how any system could be completely 
fitted to produce the one class of results, and unfit to produce the 
other. Instead of being contradictory and mutually destructive, each 
of these tendencies, like the centripetal and centrifugal forces, sup- 
poses the operation of the other. As the two opposite poles of the 
magnet, they in fact, “constitute each other, and are the constituent 
acts of one and the same power.” 

It would be easy to cite examples, to any extent, of the facility and 
frequency with which the same forces and arrangements in nature, 
produce results equally diverse with those under consideration. One, 
however, must suffice. 

The navigator times his departure for a long voyage in the tropics, 
in accordance with the known direction of the trade-winds. But if, 
after being borne along successfully some distance, the crew should 
mutiny, subordinate their officers, and change the ship’s course 
for a port in an opposite direction from that first contemplated, these 
once-favoring gales must now check and restrain them. If, through 
sleep or bewilderment, some of the passengers did not notice the 
change in the course, their philosophy might be as sorely taxed as 
that of our authors, to account for their sadly altered condition. Some, 
let us suppose, advance the theory that the mutiny caused an entire 
change in the laws of meteorology; others rejecting this view, explain 
it on the theory that the captain foreseeing the mutiny, had, on pur- 
pose to counteract and frustrate it, set out at a season when he knew 
head winds would be inevitable. Both parties, however, agree that the 
winds and currents are not adapted to an obedient crew; but fitted 
alone for those who had mutinied like themselves. But if, while thus 
losing themselves in the mazes of baseless theories, they should be 
hailed by a ship, bound for the port for which they originally set out, 
and swiftly winged onward by the very winds that so checked and 
baffled them, the knotty problem would at once be solved, without the 
aid of either of their rival theories. The change in their course would 
be seen to be the only true and sufficient explanation. 
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So, were we thus hailed by a race that had never mutinied against 
the authority of their Great Commander, nor changed the course 
assigned them, we should find that all the arrangements and laws 
of nature were ready to work for their good; that what so checked, 
restrained, and baffled us in our course of sin, was, all the while, for 
them, a favoring trade-wind to speed them towards their blissful port. 
We should no longer have occasion to suppose, with Dr. McCosh, that 
the favoring trade-winds of the original economy had suddenly chopped 
round; nor, with Dr. Hitchcock, to assume that beyond the limit of 
the temporary land-breeze of Eden, the most obedient would have 
fqund these unchanged trade-winds dead ahead from the very first. 
In the changed course of our race, we should find explanation enough 
of our changed condition. 

But, as we need not expect very soon to see a sinless race testing 
the capabilities of our world to promote the end of their being, we 
must be content to conceive the results of such an experiment. One 
step of approximation toward a true idea of the results of such a 
change of inhabitants, in rendering this world a happy one, may be 
made by eliminating from its present condition all the evils that owe 
their origin and continuance to sin. This source of woe being, by the 
supposition, dried up from the world, we shall, of course, in sketching 
its altered landscape, leave wholly out of view its streams of bitter- 
ness, and the blasted vales through which they flow. However-self- 
evident this may be when stated, it is strangely lost sight of by one 
of our authors. Dr. Hitchcock insists, not only that holy beings 
would fail of escaping many of the evils to which fallen men are sub- 
ject, but that their very holiness would make them liable to evils from 
which sinners are exempt. (p. 245.) 

Now this surely could be the case only where sinners were domi- 
nant, and the influences of wickedness prevalent and rife. It could 
not be so when the race was sinless, and the fountain of evil influence 
healed and sweetened into a fountain of life. An upright man, among 
a gang of pirates, may suffer for his goodness, but how could that be 
the case in a thoroughly virtuous and sinless community ? 

In forming a truthful picture of the world when inhabited by a sin- 
less race, “the fair proceeding,” says Dr. Chalmers, “would be, not to 
found it on the actual miseries which abound in the world peopled by 
a depraved species, but on the fitnesses which abound in the world to 
make a virtuous species happy. We should try to figure the result, 
were perfect virtue to revisit the earth and take up its abode in every 
family; . . . . were every man to look to his fellow with a 
brother’s eye; . . . were each man’s interest and reputation as 
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safe in the custody of another, as he now strives to make them by a 
jealous guardianship of hisown; . . . and were that moral sun- 
shine to arise in every heart which purity and innocence and kind 
affection are ever sure tokindle there. On thissingle transition from 
vice to virtue among men, does there not hinge the alternative between 
a Pandemonium and a Paradise?” 

“Tf the moral elements were in full play and operation amongst us, 
should we still continue to fester and be unhappy from the want of 
the physical? Or is it not rather true that all nature smiles in beauty 
and wantons in bounteousness for our enjoyment,—were but the dis- 
ease of our spirits medicated, were there but moral soundness in the 
heart of man?” (Nat. Theol., vol. 2, page 221.) 

Even Dr. McCosh himself, near the close of his treatise—losing 
sight of the figures of ruined temples and transformed palaces,— 
concurs entirely with the view, here so eloquently expressed by Chal- 
mers, his great master. 

“Whatever the gloomy and disappointed may say to the contrary, 
this world of ours is a glorious world after all.” 

“The state of the earth depends essentially on the character of its 
principal inhabitant; and when the character of man is renovated the 
‘state of our world will be renovated also; the agencies at present 
conflicting will become conspiring; that which is barren will become 
fruitful; and that which is hurtful will become beneficent.” (p. 508). 

It is evident therefore that, of the many evils of the present state 
of our world, only the residuum, which the pure tide of prevalent 
holiness could not dissolve, can be adduced as evidence for the world’s 
unfitness for a sinless race. 

And what would remain? Would not the mountain masses of human 
woe sink and vanish from view, as icebergs in the waters of the 
gulf stream? Where should we find any traces of the miseries pro- 
duced by war, slavery, intemperance, idolatry, remorse, or the retri- 
butive judgments of heaven? The only relics of all the accumulated 
ills that flesh is heir to, that would linger undissolved, may be com- 
prehended in liability to labor, accident and death. Nor will these 
reduced relics turn out to be unmingled evils. Rather, like what re- 
mains of the earthy masses which the gold miner washes away before 
the mountain stream, they will be found, by a proper assay, to con- 
tain a large percentage of the richest blessing. 

To such a process then let us briefly submit them. 

1. We will begin with labor. The effects of sin in aggravating 
labor into a burden and a curse, can be seen from various points of 
view, to be almost immeasurable. It has enfeebled the physical con- 
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stitution of man; so that what could be borne with ease and pleasure, 
when possessed of his primeval vigor, presses upon him now with a 
weight that is exhausting and crushing. __ 

In an equal degree, did the effects of sin weaken and becloud his 
mental energies. This resulted in postponing for long toilsome ages, 
the discoveries already made to lighten labor; and it is still post- 
poning other discoveries capable of being made, which would lighten 
it in a still more remarkable degree. Add to this its effects in beget- 
ting the morbid cravings of avarice, the desire for luxury, the insa- 
tiate thirst for pomp, place and power. Nor is this all: the same 
effects are saddling the workers of every land with the aggravating load 
of supporting glutted prisons, insane asylums, poor houses, and hos- 
pitals. Glance once more at the‘untold accumulations of toil, tears, 
and blood, that have gone to feed the ever-active volcano of war. The 
mere interest on this mighty amount would go far towards relieving 
the wants of the rieedy to the end of the world,—far towards enlighten- 
ing the ignorance and drying the tears of every race and nation. 

It is easy to see therefore that sin was sufficient, without any change 
in the soil, climate, or laws of nature, to transform labor into a curse. 
It requires no change in the economy of nature to curse the garden 
of the sluggard with thorns and thistles, though that of his next 
neighbor rejoices and blossoms as the rose. Yea with far superior 
resources, the slave State soon becomes overspread with sterility, while 
intelligent free labor, converts the wilderness by its side into the 
fruitful field. So true is it that the “Lord turns the fruitful land 
into barrenness for the wickedness of them that dwell therein.” The 
ground was cursed, and is still cursed, not by the changed relations 
of the world to man; but by his changed relations to the world. 
Restore man to his sinless—his truly natural—condition ;—separate 
from his burden of labor all the additions that sin has caused ;— 
and the beauty of Eden begins to bloom again; labor ceasing to be 
either a burden or a curse, becomes, as it was to Adam, the essential 
exercise of keeping and dressing his restored Paradise. 

2. But can the second class of evils, viz.: those comprehended in 
liability to accidents and injuries, be transmuted or reduced by any 
such practicable process? We grant indeed that, like gold in quartz 
rock, the advantages here are less obvious, and more difficult to dis- 
engage from the evils that sin has consolidated around them. » But 
could we crush their commingled elements, we should be surprised to 
see how large a proportion of the mass would disappear before the 


stream of prevalent holiness, and how precious that would remain 
sparkling beneath it. 
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Were drunkenness, recklessness, criminal carelessness, and fool- 
hardiness to disappear from land and sea, how much less frequent 
would be the accounts of wrecks, fires, collisions and explosions. And 
then, take into the account the greatly superior mental power, clear- 
sighted forecast, presence of mind, and fertility in resources, that a 
sinless race would possess—to say nothing of the faculty of instinctive 
premonition, now so well nigh blind and dumb, of providential inter- 
positions, of angel ministries—and we have reduced these liabili- 
ties still more. It may well be questioned, indeed, whether more than 
enough would remain to stimulate man to a wide-awake and vigilant 
exercise of his noble powers. How beneficially this operates in this 
direction, may be seen from the fact, that the line of steamships ply- 
ing on the most stormy of all routes—the Cunard line is about the 
only one that never hadadisaster. From the very fact that the liabili- 
ties are so great and formidable, the company have so powerfully con- 
structed their ships, and so ably officered and manned them, that they 
come and go, almost with the regularity of the orbs of heaven. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that, for a being in a state of immaturity, 
and needing discipline and development, such liabilities to some ex- 
tent could not be dispensed with. 

3. It needs no argument to prove that “the sting of death is sin;” 
and that had man continued unfallen, it would have been free from 
all the elements that now make it an object of dread and apprehen- 
sion. Doubtless man was destined to pass from a state of probation 
to a state of reward, had he never fallen. When the fulness of time 
had come, he would have laid aside his tabernacle of flesh, and been 
clothed upon with his house which was from heaven—assumed a more 
glorious spiritual body for that higher and purer realm which flesh 
and blood cannot inherit. 

But then, this transition would have been as painless and natural 
as falling asleep at the close of day. No disease would have 
wrenched and racked his frame, no remorse for the past nor fear for 
the future would have agonized his soul. Like the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah, or the transformation of the saints at the appear- 
ing of Christ, they would never have tasted the bitterness nor felt the 
sting of death. 

In fact, divested of the accessories produced by sin, the fearful idea 
of death would have been forever unknown. Hence, the mere termi- 
nation of the earthly life, or the transition to another state, is not the 
result of sin, nor any part of its penalty. This was doubtless as 
natural, and as essential to man’s destiny, and that of the inferior 
creatures, as was their birth. Weneed not feel alarm therefore, when 
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told that innumerable creatures closed their lives on earth, before 
Adam sinned. The sting of death—the fearful looking for of deserved 
wrath—the retribution that followed, was imparted by sin,—was the 
substance of its threatened penalty. And this the irrational creatures 
never can feel. And when these concomitants of life’s close are re- 
moved by the grace of Christ, to die is gain. Nay, it is no longer 
death at all; for, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, if any one keep my 
saying, he shall not see death forever.” 


E. C. ANDERSON. 
PoRTLAND, OREGON. 
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THE PULPIT—ITS WEAKNESS AND ITS STRENGTH. 


The Work of Preaching Christ, A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Ohio. By Cuartes Permit McItvaine, D. D., D.C. L., 
Bishop of the Diocese. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

Words to the Winners of Souls. By,Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. Bos- 
ton: American Tract Society. ‘ 

Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 

Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wit1am G. T. SHepp, D. D., 
Baldwin Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


'HESE volumes are placed at the head of this article, not to be 

reviewed, but because they are in the same line of thought with 

it; and because as the result of a large experience on the part of men 

highly favored of God, they deserve and will repay a careful study. 

The last named, and more recent and more elaborate volume, we 
shall have occasion to notice more fully. 

What are the causes of weakness in the pulpit? What are the 
conditions of its strength? If we shall succeed in throwing any light 
upon questions so broad and vital as these, we shall not have taxed 
the reader’s patience in vain. 

We begin by assuming what we think is true, and what every 
thoughtful observer will concede, that the pulpit has comparatively a 
feeble hold upon the masses, while it was specially designed for them. 
“The poor have the gospel preached unto them.” This was the key- 
note of preaching, the early and most distinguishing feature of the 
gospel, the proof of its divinity and of Christ's Messiahship. The 
preaching of our Lord took strong hold upon the multitude ; so too 
did the preaching of the apostles. Two months had hardly passed 
from the day of the crucifixion before “ Jerusalem was filled with this 
doctrine ;” and-a quarter of a century had not elapsed when the 
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ground swell of gospel truth and power was felt to the ends of the 
civilized world. It is true, and some allowance should unquestionably 
be made for it, that the gospel was then a novelty ;—that God incar- 
nate, Christ crucified and risen, redemption and pardon of sin in his 
name, a new and higher life of faith and love and purity, not as dim 
speculations of the head or indefinite longings of the heart,—but as 
accredited facts, broke upon the dead and dreamy philosophies, the 
stagnant unsatisfactory life of that day, as the dawn breaks over the 
eastern mountains upon a hemisphere shrouded in night. 


“On that hard pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 

- Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


But at the message which came from Judzea—from heaven,— 


“Tears washed the trouble from her face; 
She changed into a child ;— 
"Mid weeds and wrecks she stood, a place 
Of ruin,—but she smiled.” 


Very little of the power, however, and of the early triumphs of the 
gospel are attributable to novelty, which can make the strangest 
things only a seven days’ wonder, and which, as compared with the 
solid substance was but as the foam on the crest of the wave to the 
fall ocean of power behind it. 

Without underrating at all the general influences which the pulpit 
is constantly exerting, like leaven in the meal, like light at the roots 
of vegetation,—that, secret, silent, all-pervasive presence which is felt 
wherever the Word of God goes,—which men cannot wholly evade, 
which restrains and often reforms where it does not renew,—is it not 
a fact that the pulpit has to a sad extent lost its hold upon the 
people, does not stand in vital relations to them, does not in any con- 
spicuous degree tone their sentiments or even mend their morals, to 
say nothing of the more radical work which it is mainly intended to 
do? In our most highly favored Christian communities there is only 
a select few who habitually attend the sanctuary. Our places of 
worship as a general thing are but half filled, and could not, if filled 
to overflowing, hold half the adult population. That larger half 
which most needs the gospel, seldom hears it. At times and fitfully 
there seems to be a return of the old power; “the common people 
hear the Word gladly,” and yield to its claims. We thank God for 


these seasons of revival. But the darker lines which limn the back- 
T 
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ground, fill the canvas, and these pencils of light do but deepen the 
shade. 

To what, in the main, is this weakness of the pulpit due? Is it to 
be accounted for by the arbitrary withdrawal of divine agency, as 
when the farmer has plowed deeply, enriched liberally, sowed bounti- 
fully, but the rain is withheld, and thus no harvest, or one most piti- 
ably scanty, is gathered? Or is there something wrong in the human 
appliances? Let us scrutinize these, in the light of Scripture and 
common sense, before we charge upon the Divine Sovereignty what ° 
may lie at our own doors. 


I. Is the pulpit as strictly evangelical as it should be, as it must be, 
in order to its highest efficiency ? 

We do not speak of palpable lapses from the faith, but rather 
of an undue—an ruevangelical latitude in the pulpit. Is its aim as 
single as it should be kept to the original design,—the salvation of 
men from sin by preaching Christ crucified? From this high aim 
has not the pulpit culpably swerved? To this grand, unique design 
has it been true, and replied to all the voices which would call it 
aside, as Nehemiah did to Sanballat, “I am doing a great work so 
that I cannot come down; why should the work close while I come 
down to you?” 

Let us be understood: There is a very meagre view held by many 
in reference to what is called “‘ preaching Christ ;” as though it con- 
sisted mostly in going through the commonplaces of his life and say- 
ings, his death and mediation, with the frequent, use of his name. 
This is not what we mean, nor what we would shut the preacher of 
the gospel up to in this living age. Christ.is preached whenever 
divine truth is so presented as to make men feel their need of him,— 
of the hope he brings, the help he gives. To preach the law as the 
standard of right, to which the conscience and the life must be 
brought; to exhibit the character of God; to set forth his dealings 
with men of other times; to point out sin, and charge it home upon 
men; to preach repentance; to enjoin the faithful performance of 
duty; to gather up the lessons which Providence is daily reading 
us,—these, in their place and proportion may be among the most 
effectual ways of preaching Christ, because they may be made the 
most direct way of leading men to him. Christ permeates all Scrip- 
ture, as the human heart veins the remotest members of the body 
with the vital warmth of its own blood. 

The Cross is the centre of moral government. as administered in 
this world; and preaching, which conceives of Christ in this relation 
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to truth, and which presents truth in this relation to Christ, is evan- 
gelical—is preaching Christ, whatever the point of view taken, what- 
ever arguments may be used, or with whatever affluence of illustration 
the theme may be lighted up. 

Apostolic preaching, upon which Dr. Wayland in his somewhat 
celebrated Rochester Discourse some years ago so earnestly insisted, 
while in many respects it is a model for all time, as in simplicity, 
directness, cogency, pathos, was nevertheless rudimentary—alpha- 
betical we might almost say; because Christianity was then in its 
infancy. First principles needed to be stated in a variety of phases, 
and the relations which the gospel held tw life in its many sided 
forms, needed to be fixed, as it does to-day by our missionaries to the 
heathen. But here and among us infancy has developed into matur- 
ity; the mustard seed has become a tree; Christianity is the recog- 
nized religion of the civilized world; its truths are admitted; its 
claims are acknowledged, and its spirit and power in their lower be- 
nignities penetrate all departments of life. The sagacious preacher 
will recognize these facts and adapt the form of his ministrations to 
them. As we once heard it tersely said, “The pulpit needs a little 
more of the Spirit of God and of the nineteenth century.” 

It is not alone, so to speak, with the Christ and the Christianity of 
eighteen hundred years ago that we have todo. The key-note was 
then struck ; but a whole diapason has since been swept. The living 
regnant Christ of to-day, the garnered fruits, the accomplished tri- 
umphs, the accumulated stores of experience, the magazines of power 
which the whole Christian era has gathered—these are great factors, 
and have their legitmate uses in the hands of the preacher of to-day. 

With the bald and meagre view of preaching Christ, before alluded 


to, we have, therefore, no sympathy. To quote from Bishop 
Mcllvaine, 


In preaching Christ crucified we have in reality the whole vast range 
of truth to expatiate in,—of natural and revealed religion. A wider 
field no preacher can find who does not seek it beyond the confines of 
religious truth. The difference between the man who confines himself 
to the preaching of Christ and of him who does not, need not be that 
the latter embraces any portion of divine truth, of doctrine or duty, of 
history or prophecy or precept, which enters not into the range of the 
former. It may be wholly a difference in the mode of presenting pre- 
cisely the same truth, a differencg in‘ the bearings, in the relations as- 
signed to each part, in the cardinal points to which all is adjusted,—in 
the polarity, so to speak, which governs such manifestations of truth, as 
deserves the name and praise of preaching Christ. You may take truth 
from the immediate neighborhood of the Cross, or from the farthest 
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boundaries and domain of Christianity, and when its just relation to 
Christ and his redemption is exhibited, Christ is preached. Thus there 
is no reason why in the most faithful ministry there may not be abund- 
ant variety of topic and of instruction. 


Notwithstanding this comprehensive view, it is still a question: 
Is the pulpit soundly, singly, earnestly evangelical? We believe it 
is not, and that this is one of the causes of its weakness. The relation 
of its topics to Christ is too little regarded. The “ polarity” of truth, 
as Bishop Mcllvaine has so finely expressed it, is defective. Almost 
any theme which is moral in its aspects and bearings is quite at home 
in the pulpit. The discrimination between morality and religion, be- 
tween humanity and godliness, is not clear and sharp. We have fallen 
upon times when the worldly virtues which many an atheist possesses 
arrogate to themselves the place and worth of Christian graces. Doc- 
trine is held of little account,—a relic of the dead past, A man’s faith, 
it is asserted, has little to do with the question whether he be a Chris- 
tian or not. Religion is action ;,the man who does the manly thing, 
is a Christian or something better, though he may deny every cardi- 
nal doctrine of the Bible. Do your duty as a man in society; be 
true to yourself; don’t prate about creeds which are half mystery 
and half obscurity; God is worshipped most acceptably when we 
. serve men most faithfully ; piety is quite below the plane of patriot- 
ism and the Christian church a long way behind the Christian 
Commission. : 

Sentiments like these, arrayed in the finest culture of the age, 
glowing in: the light and flowing in the numbers of poetry, inlaid with 
much of modern science and gemmed by the fascinations of a brilliant 
but pretentious literature, have had an influence upon the pulpit,— 
how should’ they not? and themes utterly Christless in themselves 
and in their bearings have found their way into it, and many of our 
churches have become little more than moral reform societies, as may 
be seen by the state of discipline among them. 

How many churches virtually require of their members nothing 
beyond morality as the condition of membership after they have be- 
come communicants; and so long as they maintain a good moral 
character, are continued from year to year “in good and regular 
standing,” though barren of all the fruits of the Spirit, and to a life 
of godliness and all the spiritualities of religion, “twice dead and 
plucked up by the roots ?” 

“The style of the pulpit,” says Dr. Wayland, “is becoming secular, 
and frequently after the reading of the text, you will not hear a Scrip- 


1 Charge, p. 50. 
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ture expression until the final ‘amen,’ which has not yet been dis- 
pensed with. The same paper has not unfrequently been put to triple 
duty. It first appears as a sermon, then as a platform address, or 
as a Lyceum lecture, and then as an article for some popular Maga- 
zine, to which it may be easily adapted by cutting off the text and 
omitting a few sentences of the closing paragraph.” 

- The pulpit holds, and ought to, a close and vital connection with all 
the great questions of the age. But all temporal things have their 
spiritual relations, and human affairs have their divine side, and upon 
this side the pulpit should stand and throw its light and warmth over 
the whole circle of these interests. The sun acts most benignantly 
upon each of the planets in the solar system by maintaining its central 
and celestial attitude; and so the pulpit by occupying the high and 
exclusively spiritual position to which Christ has exalted it,—dispen- 
sing “the light of life” which pentrates to the very roots of all 
human welfares, is doing the most possible for the temporal good of 
men; and society feels it, as vegetation does the sunshine of April. 

Is the incumbent of such a pulpit to have it thrown up to him that 
he is wanting in large and genuine sympathy, because he does not 
make a hobby of this or that social question? With as much reason 
charge upon the pilot of a steamship, in the midst of storm and 
danger, a want of interest in the fate of the passengers, because he 
does not leave the wheel to look up the baggage, or provide for the 
safety of particular individuals. He can do infinitely more for each 
one where he is, and by faithfully doing his appointed work. Save 
the ship; and the passengers and their effects are saved. 


The Christian preacher can do more towards promoting the earthly 
and temporal interests.of mankind by indirection than by direct efforts. 
That minister who limits himself in his Sabbath discourses to the exhibi- 
tion and enforcement of the doctrine of sin and grace, and whose preach- 
ing results in the actual conversion of human beings, contributes far more, 
in the long run, to the progress of society, literature, art, science and civil- 
ization, than he does, who, neglecting these themes of sin and grace, makes 
a direct effort from the pulpit to ‘elevate society.’ .°. . When the minis- 
try sinks all other themes in the one theme of the cross, they are rewarded 
in a two-fold manner; they see the souls of men born into the kingdom 
of God; and then as an inevitable consequence, and in accordance with 
the laws by which God administers his government in the earth, they 
also see arts, science, trade, commerce and political prosperity flowing in 
of themselves. . . But whenever the ministry sinks the cross wholly 
or in part, in semi-religious themes, they are rewarded with nothing. 
They see as the fruit of their labors, neither the conversion of the indi- 


1 Letters on the Ministry, p. 110. 
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vidual nor the prosperity of society. That unearthly sermonizing of 
Baxter and Howe, so abstracted from all the secular and temporal in- 
terests of men, so religiously confined to human guilt and human re- 
demption—that preaching which upon the face of it, does not seem even 
to recognize that man has any relations to this little ball of earth; which 
takes him off this planet entirely, and contemplates him simply as a sin- 
ner in the presence of God,—that preaching so destitute of all literary, 
scientific, econominal and political elements and allusions,—was never- 
theless, by indirection, one of the most fertile causes of progress in England 
and America.: Subtract it as one of the forces of English history, and 
the career of the Anglo-Saxon race would be like that of Italy and Spain.’ 


In this view we are constrained to believe that the “Plymouth 
Pulpit,” whose utterances have been caught up by the press, and 
scattered world-wide,—powerful as that pulpit confessedly is, wonder- 
ful in its versatility and glowing with the fire and pathos of the first 
pulpit orator of our time, has really been doing a disservice, to the 
cause of evangelical preaching. Any theme moderately moral, 
social reform, war, politics, reconstruction, impeachment, whatever 
promotes civilization or human progress, is about as much at home in 
this renowned pulpit as Christ crucified. Men go to the Plymouth 
Church, it has been wittily said, not to be converted, but to get posted. 
In this respect, Mr. Beecher and Mr. Spurgeon, in whatever points 
they may resemble each other, most widely differ. It is not to the 
pulpit style of Mr. Beecher himself that we so much object,—faulty 
as we regard it,—as to the feeble echoes which it has awakened over 

the country, and the cheap imitations that have sprung up; against 
" which, we heartily adopt the language of the Litany and pray, “good 
Lord, deliver us.” 

An evangelical pulpit, then, is one which plants itself upon the high 
position where every thing is viewed from Calvary, and every thing 
is reached through the cross. Other things have their sphere; the 
popular lecture, the Lyceum, the platform; but this is the realm of 
the pulpit, the true and proper plane of its action, and it suffers an 
intolerable degradation and loss of power when it descends from this 
serene level. It loses in moral power because it loses in moral position ; 
it loses in spiritual power, because it “leaves the Word of God to 
serve tables.” ' 

“Preaching,” says Prof. Phelps, “is no idle amusement for idle minds. 
The wholeness of the preacher’s soul in co-working with God will revolt 
from making the pulpit any thing less than a regenerating power. He 
may, indeed he must, employ varied and skilful methods of address. 
Things new and old he will bring forth from his treasure, acceptable 
words even he will seek out diligently, no art of orator or poet or moral 

1Shedd’s Homiletics, p. 248. 
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painter is unworthy of him. But the crowning feature of his work is 
that it breathes with the singleness and intensity of his desire to make 
truth reach and sway the whole being of his hearers, through time and 
in eternity; and with the courage of his faith that in God's strength and 
in that only it will do this. This ardor of devotion to truth, and to God 
in truth, palpitating all through the structure of a Christian sermon,— 
this makes preaching seem intensely alive and concrete; this sanctifies 
all art in the pulpit, it subordinates all art and conceals it from obtrusion. © 
The hearer sees no art, the preacher is conscious of none; only given truth 
is felt in living presence.’ 


The Spirit of God in the preacher, in the sermon, in the audience 
makes a strong pulpit. This is its essential power. Bible truth is 
the appointed and divinely adjusted medium through which the Spirit 
acts; in some sort, by a rough comparison, as the electric fluid acts 
through the wires of the telegraph. It is by no means certain that 
the Spirit ever acts except through the truth. By this he convicts, 
renews, sanctifies. The truth is “the sword,” “the fire and hammer,” 
the “incorruptible seed.” If therefore we substitute any thing else 
for the truth, to just that extent do we obstruct the operation of the 
Spirit, and disarm him of the weapon fitted to his use. All truthina 
sense, is of God; but the truth which is “the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” is “the truth as in Jesus.” Intellectual vigor and 
capacity in-grasping the truth, mental discipline in arranging it, an 
energetic style in setting it forth, varied reading which will furnish 
apt illustrations, a knowledge of human nature in putting it, strong 
reasoning faculties in enforcing it, a vivid but chastened imagination 
in quickening it,—are all helps much to be sought after, and greatly 
important in their place; but none of them, nor all of them together 
form the essential power itself of the pulpit. This stands alone and 
quite above them all. 

The skill and appliances by which General Gilmore’s engineers 
trained and discharged the famous “Swamp Angel” upon the city of 
Charleston, were quite indispensable accessories, but they formed no 
part of the power which hurled the retributive bolt. 


TI. Would not the pulpit gain immeasurably in power if it were 
more direct and pointed in application? There is a style of preaching, 
especially to cultivated audiences, which often leaves the impression 
that the hearer has nothing personally to do with the truth which he 
has heard. It has interested him, perhaps instructed him, but it has 
not found him out. There has been nothing in the method of treat- 
ment that has brought the keen edge of truth upon him; nothing of 


1The New Birth, p. 141. 
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that getting hold of,—that closing in with the conscience which is the 
chief intent of a sermon, and which makes the hearer feel that the 
truth, if not the preacher, means him. Mere discussion however able, 
the exhibition of doctrine however lucid, will not suffice for this; much 
less the commonplaces which enervate too many of our pulpits. 

Discussion has its place and value, and no pulpit can become a per- 
manent and growing power or hold its place in any community unless 
it grapple with the great questions of theology which in all ages have 
moved the human mind so profoundly, and taken the strongest hold 
upon the soul. To be healthily earnest, the pulpit must be soundly 
doctrinal; and there will be power as well as soundness in a ministry 
which deals thoroughly, discriminatingly, exhaustively with these high 
themes. This made the New England pulpit in the early days such 
a tower of strength. Preaching of this sort furnishes meat, even 
though there be bones in it, and it is a profitable employment of 
thought during the ensuing week to pick these well-fleshed bones. 
As these discussions have dropped out of our pulpits, they have de- 
creased in power, just as the woody fibre is weak in regions where the 
soil is deficient in silex. This is one reason why our churches are 
filled with weak and vacillating members, who like the six score 
thousand in Nineveh, cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left; who are carried away by every wind of doctrine, and by 
gusts and puffs which have no doctrine at all in them. 

But, after all, however clear or nervous or rotund the statement of 
truth, it is by pungent, tender, discriminating application that men 
are chiefly reached. Dr. Emmons used generally to preach all day 
from the same text; the morning he would give to discussion, the 
afternoon to application. The discussion prepared the way for the 
application; as the bombardment of a fortress which knocks to pieces 
its defences, opens the way for the assault which carries it. Said one 
who long sat under his preaching: “In the morning we used to watch 
him and admire his skill as an engineer in building his fort, in mount- 
ing and training and shooting his guns. In the afternoon, he began 
to touch them off, and soon we were all dead men.” Andrew Fuller's 
well-known formula for a sermon is; “What? why? what then?” 
By which he means,—the statement, the discussion, the application. 
A sermon so constructed is shaping the truth as the lens does the 
beam of light which passes through it. to a burning point. And we 
lose in power amazingly if we neglect this bringing home of the truth, 
and leave it for the hearer himself todo. The chasm between the 
word of God and the hearer’s conscience, the preacher must endeavor 
to bridge, and over it lead the forces of truth to the assault. Preach- 
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ing and praying agree in this,—that they are both pleading; the one 
with God, the other with men. “As though God did beseech you by 
us we pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” The feeling 
with which we should aim to have every hearer leave the house of 
God, is not an admiration of the sermon, nor merely a belief of the 
truth discoursed upon, and an impression of its general importance; 


but a conviction that it concerns him,—with a voice ringing in his © 


soul: “This truth means you, convicts you before God; you cannot 
go on sinning at so cheap a rate after hearing that sermon as before!” 
When men retire thus from the house of God, they have felt the 
power of God. 


“As we look over Christendom,” says Dr. Shedd, ‘Do we not perceive 
the great need of a more incisive impression of those truths which cut 
sharply into*the conscience, probe and cleanse the corrupt heart and in- 
duce that salutary fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom? Upon 
the subject of human guilt the Scriptures never halt between two opinions. 
They are blood-red. The God of the Bible is intensely immaculate, and 
man, in the Bible, is intensely guilty. God either acquits absolutely and 
eternally, or condemns absolutely and eternally. He either pronounces an 
entire innocence and holiness, such as will enable the possessor to stand 
with angelic tranquility, amidst the lightnings and splendors of that 
countenance from which the heavens and the earth flee away, or else it 
pronounces an entire guiltiness in that Presence, of such scarlet and crim- 
son dye that nothing but the blood of incarnate God can wash it away.’ 


To fix the truth thus, and leave the iron in the soul of the guilty, 
with the cross and the hand nailed to it revealed as the only hope of 
succor, is the impression with which the preacher should aim to dis- 
miss every impenitent hearer from the sanctuary. “He has done his 
duty, now let us do ours,” was the reply of Louis XIV., to a courtier, 
who complained that the sermon of Bourdaloue had been too pungent 
and severe. The monarch knew that the preacher was right, and he 
had the manliness to declare it. 


III. Upon the spirit which we bring to our pulpit work, will depend 
very much the power of the pulpits we occupy. 

There is a way of preaching Christ, which has in it very little of 
the savor of Christ; a style of presenting evangelical truth, in quite 
an unevangelical spirit. Dr. Kendrick used to call it official preach- 
ing, as opposed to gracious preaching. The routine of ministerial 
labors, like routine in every thing else, tends ever to this; and nothing 
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but deep and personal interest in the truth we preach, and in the 
salvation of those to whom we minister, can keep us from this sterile 
way of preaching. And scholarly men need to be particularly on 
their guard against this, or a kindred tendency, because sermons, in 
one view, are a work of art, as really as the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
head of a Madonna; and there is danger of our conceiving of them 
in this way of cold refinement, and of making the sermon an end in 
itself, instead of a means,—a mere instrument by which to reach and 
save men. 

These are among the evils which weaken and vitiate the ministry 
of the word, and to which we are specially liable in times of declen- 
sion. The tone of piety in the pulpit is not, as a general thing, for 
any length of time, or to any great degree, far above the tone in the 
pews. If the pews are not brought up to the level of the pulpit, the 
pulpit is almost inevitably brought down to the level of the pews; 
and a series of action and reaction is thus going on between pastor 
and people, until this common plane is fixed. 

And here let us say a word in behalf of young pastors. How many 
have entered the ministry, their hearts all aglow with the spirit of 
their calling, giving promise of a future of great usefulness and success, 
who have been chilled by the continued apathy of the churches to 
which they gave their early ministry; and that evangelical fervor, 
that deep, earnest pathos which first melts the heart of the preacher, 
and then the hearts of his hearers,—which should ever envelop the 
pulpit like an atmosphere, is dissipated, and their ministry, in view of 
its opening promise, becomes a failure. It matters not how rich may 
be the tones of a bell; if it be struck im vacuo or under the water, 
you get no sound, or at most a heavy thud; strike it in the free air, 
and how mellow its notes ring out. So with preaching in or out of 
this atmosphere. “Pray for me” entreats the Apostle, “that utter- 
ance may be given me.” And where this praying of a people for their 
pastor—thesympathy which it implies, the co-working which it secures, 
is wanting, the utterances of the gospel in many of their most im- 
portant and impressive intonations, are also wanting. A praying 
people help greatly to make a strong pulpit. The hidings of that 
power which goes forth from Spurgeon’s pulpit to convict and con- 
vert, are to be found in his lecture-room, where three or four hun- 
dred meet on the Sabbath morning and pray directly for the blessing 
of God upon the pastor and upon the sermons of the day. When 
there is a strong movement down in the wheel-room of a factory, then 
all the looms and spindles are in motion. 

And just here we touch a point in the discussion of immense im- 
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portance: the relation of the pulpit to the pews as a hinderance or a 
help to the ministry of the Word. 

The virtual demand which churches are coming to make upon a 
pastor, is that he shall draw,—fill the house, sell the pews. The 
most ominous fact touching the Christian church to-day is, that the 
question of finance has come,. unwittingly perhaps, to be rated above 


preaching. ‘The call of many a church in settling a pastor can hardly . 


be interpreted to mean: We want you to bring us the truth of God, 
as from a prayerful study of his word you understand it; deal faith- 
fully with us, as an ambassador of Christ and in view of the judg- 
ment, and we will see to it that you and the cause are sustained. 

With what strength would such a-call gird the soul of a godly 
pastor; how it would inheart him; what power would it put into his 
pulpit ministrations! On the contrary, the real meaning of many a 
call is about this: We want you to preach for us, it requires such a 
sum to maintain worship, and we depend upon the sale of our slips for 
our resources. Which means: If you prove a good salesman, the 
first requirement is met. Now such a harness as this, put upon an 
earnest, godly man, whose business is to please God and not men, not 
only fetters, but galls him sore. And not every pastor has the piety, 
or the pluck, if you please, to reply as did one, when told by a leading 
brother that his preaching would be more acceptable to certain influ- 
ential pew-holders if he would not be quite so plain and pointed, “ If 
I can’t preach the truth of God,” said he, “in the Old North Church, 
thank heaven, I can use a spade.” 

The present method of conducting our church finances, is, we be- 
lieve, growing into a greater and greater barrier to the gospel, both 
by hampering pastors and by prejudicing the poor against it; and 
thus the very means which we are adopting professedly to further the 
gospel is working directly against it. This whole matter of church 
finance needs a prayerful and thorough reconsideration. 

But to return. We were speaking of the atmosphere which should 
surround the pulpit and envelop the pastor. Uncetion is the word 
which expresses our meaning. It is related of Dr. Beecher that 
during his pastorate at Litchfield, which occurred in the prime and 
vigor of his life and ministry, he used to preach with such power and 
press home the truth with such fervor and point, that one of his parish- 
ioners, in a burst of enthusiasm, was heard to exclaim, “I never heard 
the like; he is determined that we shall be converted.” This it is 
which men find so hard to resist, which opens a way to the heart for 
the truth which it pervades. Unction is not a natural endowment ; 
it is a grace,—“ Ye have an unction from the Holy One.” Is not 
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this grace dying out of our pulpits? And is not this one reason why 
they have so little power over the masses ? 

We are in danger, too, of becoming fastidious—very many of our 
hearers are,—and of tiring of what are called old texts, and in our 
search for fresh trains of thought, which we must constantly strike 
out upon—of turning from those great and solemn utterances of God’s 
word, which bear in them, so manifestly to the conscience, the weight 
of Divine authority, and which need rather to be proclaimed than to 
be argued. Says Reid, 


I am convinced that the reason why so many ministers exhaust nearly 
all their converting power (instrumentally I mean) during the first few 
years of their ministry, while others continue to possess *it, and finish 
their course with joy, is greatly owing to the former leaving the sim- 
plicity there is in Christ and betaking themselves to sermon-writing 
about secondary matters. Oh! that all the ministers of Jesus would 
return, for a few months at least every year, to the common texts from 
which they preached discourses which were so much blessed to awaken and 
save souls in the early days of their ministry. Were they to take a 
series of such texts as Matthew xi. 28; John iii. 16; Romans i. 16, and 
after re-studying them and bringing all the light of their reading and ex- 
perience to bear upon the exposition and enforcement of them, to preach 
from them with the Holy Ghost and with a living faith that by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit accompanying their preaching, the unconverted among 
their people would be immediately converted, there might be a great 


and general awakening, and tens of thousands might be added to the 
Lord.? 


The prime conditions then, as we conceive of them, to an increase 
of power in the pulpit, are to make it thoroughly, soundly, if you 
please,—rigidly evangelical, both in its utterance and in its atmos- 
phere ;—Christ, in the broad sense defined, being the one thought 
which it embodies,—viewing everything and approaching everything 
from the Cross, and linking everything vitally to this centre and soul 
of all human hope. 

After all, however, we must come nearer home for the chief ground 
of failure. Weakness in the pulpit is traceable more to the want of 
faith and personal holiness in those who minister in it, than to all 
other causes. Sin is weakness. Nothing so enervates the soul, so 
wastes its power, so cuts the sinews of its strength as sin. We do 
not speak of gross or open sins; these are not tolerated in evangel- 
ical pulpits, but of heart sins—delinquencies which may perhaps be 
as heinous in the sight of God and as destructive of spiritual power as 
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those which public sentiment has branded. They as truly sepa- 
rate between the soul and God; they blur all nice and clear concep- 
tions of divine things; they dull the fine edge of truth, and clog the 
channels through which all spiritual power reaches the pulpit. 
Power with men is conditioned upon power with God; pulpit 
strength has its fastenings in the closet. 

While sin is therefore our weakness, the converse is also true,—our 
weakness is our sin. 

There is a philosophy running through all the works of God, in 
grace asin nature. There are orders of sequence,—means adapted 
to ends, which, without derogating aught from the directness or sover- 
eignty of divine agencies, are yet made use of where divine power is 
displayed. There is a right way and a wrong way of preaching, as 
there is of doing everything else. There is a skill, like that of the 
“workman who needeth not to be ashamed,” which gives the pulpit 
a peculiar and divine adaptation to secure the end of preaching. 
There is—who of us have not felt it?—‘a more excellent way.” And 
if these somewhat desultory pages shall help any one to find it, our 
labor will be repaid. 

We have dwelt so long upon these points that we will not presume 
upon the reader’s patience by saying what we had intended to say of 
the admirable treatise of Dr. Shedd; but will leave it to some future 
time or to some abler pen. ; 

We are living at a time when, if ever, the pulpit needs to be felt as 
a power. The mightiest social forces are in the white heat of action 
about us. The convulsions of revolution have but just passed from 
under our feet, and the upheavals which they have occasioned are 
from the primary granite on which the superstructure of society itself 
rests. Questions are opened and pressed to their solution, of the 
deepest import, touching human rights, the forms of government, the 
types of civilization. At no time in the history of the world, certainly 
not in that of our own country, has it been so needful that the pulpit 
should possess and exert its full power, both to curb passion and to 
allay animosities by inspiring hope in God and faith in the right, and 
to guide men by those great lights which revelation holds up to con- 
duct men and nations to the realization of better hopes and the attain- 
ment of a better life. We need a pulpit which shall take the van in 
these great movements, and sound the clarion note of advance, not 
by “ preaching politics,” but by preaching Christ in the height of his 
character, in the breadth of his claims, in the fulness of his power, 
in the sufficiency of his grace, as the Ruler of the world and the 
Saviour of the lost ;—and by its grasp upon the national conscience, 
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its sway over the national heart, hold us back from those disasters 
in which other nations along the track of history have been 
whelmed ; and by its power with God open the heavens for the yet 
more copious out-pourings of the Spirit upon the land. Thus it 
will become the great beacon which God has set upon these head- 
lands of time to light on the nations to that better future which 
awaits them, and guide the bark of every voyager to the port of 
heaven. 


SAMUEL GRAVES. 
Norwics, Cr. 
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THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 


“ : re is such fulness in that book,” says Boyle, speaking of 

the Bible, “that oftentimes it says much by saying nothing; and 
not only its expression but its silences are teaching, like a dial in which 
the shadow as well as the light informs us.” 

“This silence of Scripture,” says Wordsworth, “‘is inspired.” Dean 
Trench in his Hulsean lectures on the “Inexhaustibility of Scripture,” 
well and wisely remarks, “Nor is it only what Scripture says, but its 
very silence, which is instructive to us.” : 

In the nature of the case, what God has revealed to us of the unseen 
world, is little compared with what he has not revealed. Glimpses, 
broken visions, surface views, partial apprehensions, this is the measure 
of our capacity. The limits of revelation are not in God but in us. 
Hence, while we bow before the inspiration, authority and infallibility 
of the utterances of the Divine oracles, we stand at the same time in 
profound awe before their very silence. We know the deep voices of 
God are in the silence, though we do not hear them. There are bright 
visions in the darkness, but we have no eye spiritually sensitive enough 
to see them. Archer Butler was right when he said in reference to 
the spiritual world, what a devout Israelite might have said in look- 
ing upon the sacred tabernacle, “All we see is holy, and all we do 
not see holier still.” 


It is not to be denied that there are many points on which we, an- 
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ticipating a divine revelation, should expect some authoritative utter- 
ance, on which the Holy Scriptures maintain a profound silence. Nor 
can we force them, as the old Delphic and Dodonean oracles were often 
forced, to give an utterance. There is nothing for us to interpret but 
silence. A few of these points may be instanced. 

1. In regard to the Deity himself. 

The Holy Scriptures are a revelation from God: only in part are 
they a revelation of God. His existence is everywhere assumed; no- 
where asserted,—never explained. “In the beginning, God;” pane is 
the sublime utterance and the sublime silence, of the opening word 
of revelation. God is,—he lives,—he purposes,—he works. These 
are the revealed facts. The philosophy of these facts is nowhere re- 
vealed. How does he exist? What is his life? What is the nature of 
that purposing and that working, in a Being to whom no thought is 
an after-thought, and no work anew work? He is the All-good,—the 
All-holy,—the Almighty,—the All-wise,—the All-merciful,—the All- 
just,—the All-loving,—the All-seeing,—the All-providing,—the All- 
rewarding. He is the All-father and the All-judge. These facts are 
revealed in Holy Writ about the TAM. And doubtless it is enough 
for us to know the facts. But the speculative spirit in man cries out 
for their philosophy. How is he the All-good,—and yet in the exer- 
cise of his All-power, he permits evil to be in the world? How is he 
the Almighty, and yet in his All-wisdom, Satan seems to war upon 
him, and thwart his plans? How is he the All-merciful, and yet 
some lost men will fail of salvation? How is he the All-just, and yet 
some guilty men will escape the doom of sin? How is he the All- 
loving, and yet multitudes of wretched people never consciously know 
his love? How is he the All-father, and yet in the highest sense all 
men are not sons of God? He is a personal God,—what constitutes 
his personality? He reveals himself to usanthropomorpically. ‘He 
that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?” He has an eye, he has an ear, he has a hand, an 
arm, a mouth, a heart: but what is an all-seeing eye—what is an all- 
hearing ear,—what is an almighty arm,—what is “‘the mouth of the 
Lord,”—what is the divine heart, that loves and grieves? What is the 
divine philosophy here? What is the thing itself half-revealed, half- 
hidden, under this human imagery? He works; but who shall tell 
us the processes of his working? “He spake and it was done,—he 
commanded and it stood fast.” What was the line of causation? 
He said “‘ Light be,” and light was,—whence, how? How is his voli- 
tion a substantiating force? The Deity is revealed to us as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,—each in some sense a distinct and co-equal 
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personality,—and yet oneGod. But revelation gives us only the fact, 
not the philosophy of the Trinity. 

And how about his providences? Have theya philosophy? And 
how of his grace in Christ even? Is he immutable and yet does he hear 
prayer? Shall his purpose according to election stand, and yet shall 
he say to the guilty and incorrigibly wicked, “I have called and ye 
refused?” On all these questions touching the divine philosophy of 
being and acting, God has not spoken,—the Scriptures are silent. 

2. In regard to the humanity of Jesus and the method of his outer 
life. 

The Scriptures give us some of the facts, perhaps all the leading 
facts, that bear on human redemption, but none of their philosophy. 

“The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” Jesus had a mor- 
. tal body like our own. But in no one of the four records of his earth- 
life, given us by inspiration, is there the first allusion to furnish us 
any clue whatever to what may be called the physique of the Son of 
Man. What were the features, the complexion, the general cast, of 
that divine-human face? What was the color of his eyes, his hair? 
What was the peculiarity of his voice, his manner? Was he tall, or 
of medium height,—was he robust or slender? What is the picture of 
the man Jesus? An apocryphal letter of Pliny the younger to Trajan, 
essays to give some information on these points, but no painter can 
base his representation of the divine man on a single suggestion of 
inspiration. On all this the inspired biographers are strangely, and 
it would almost seem studiedly, silent. 

And so in regard to the method of his outer life. He was born in 
Bethlehem of Judza. The shepherds visited him in the manger. 
The magi came to do him homage. Good old Simeon and Anna the 
prophetess recognized in the babe of Bethlehem, as he was brought to 
the temple to be offered to the Lord, “the consolation of Israel.” 
Herod persecuted him into Egypt, and he was there until the death 
of that monster. “And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.” But what 
more of the particulars about that unique childhood? Curiosity at 
least. asks—was he, like other children, dependent on a mother’s care? 
Did Mary teach him the common lessons of common life? Was the 
Christ-child in his child-life more than a child? Once, at the age of 
twelve years, we find him in the temple, and intimations of his true 
character, as the Son of God, are scantily thrown out. And then 
eighteen years more of unbroken silence! What was he, what was 
he doing, all those years? Did he work at manual labor with his 
reputed father Joseph? Did he exhibit any signs of the divinity 
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within him? What was his conversation,—his manner of living? 
How did he regard himself,—how did others regard him? Did he 
mingle in society—did he frequently go up to the temple,—did he ob- 
serve the outward rites of the Jewish worship? On these points the 
lively oracles give us no response,—the Scriptures are silent. 

Moreover, the sketches of the last three or four years of his life, 

covering his manifestation to the world and the consummation of his 
work of redemption, are only sketches. They are very meagre in the 
details of his words and works. He left not a written word behind 
him, and the summary of his teachings given us by all the evangelists, 
would make a book hardly larger than a primer. A few incidents 
are recorded,—some of his miracles,—now and then one of the great 
words that fell from his lips; and these rather as specimens than 
otherwise; nothing exhaustive, nothing like a complete biography. 
“And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” Thus we 
have a few glimpses of the great life, and then comes the catastro- 
phe,—Gethsemane, the judgment hall, Calvary. But especially is the 
record of his resurrection life on earth, the forty days from the tomb 
to the hill of ascension, fragmentary and mysteriously silent. What 
body had he then? Did he eat and drink? Once certainly ; but was 
it his custom? Had he any fixed habitation? He came, he went; 
no eye saw whence, whither. Why did not his disciples always 
recognize him? Was he ever seen, during those days, by any but 
loving eyes? This forty days is strangely shadowy. It seems almost 
like a dream-land, and yet the events are intensély real. This 
shadowiness has well-defined points in it. The person of Jesus seems 
to us, not like a dissolving vision on canvas, but like a statue behind 
a veil whose folds now reveal and now conceal by turns the full figure. 
But there is a veil, and we cannot brush it aside; and we stand before 
it with a feeling of reverence and awe, as if all that was earthly about 
the Son of Man were mysteriously and incommunicably transforming 
under our eye into the heavenly, impalpable and unseen. 

In fine, the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, throughout the whole 
inspired record, is completely subordinated to the higher divinity of 
of his nature and work. 

3. In regard to the neat world. 

It is true that the Bible casts some clear and positive light on the 
great question of human destiny. It reveals immortality. It reveals 
a world of blessedness and a world of woe ;—but only the outlines, 
not the interior constitution of either. It assures us that they who 
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are Christ’s shall be with him where he is. This is his last will and 
testament. This is heaven. But what is the method and what are 
the conditions of the heavenly life ;—the sainted ones are how occu- 
pied; whether there is with them succession of time ; how they meas- 
ure existence; what do they have to do with each other; what with 
Christ ; what with angels; what they know about this world ; do they 
think of us; “do they love us there ?”—on all these points the Scrip- 
tures are silent. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be,”—only 
this is definitely revealed, ‘that when he who is our life shall appear 
we shall be like him.” Likeness to Christ of which we know some- 
thing in this world, and presence with Christ of which also we have 
earnests here, are the only things positively revealed in regard to the 
future life of the saints. Human curiosity and the speculative spirit 
would know more; but more is not to be known until we “see as we 
are seen and know as we are known.” 

And in regard to the lost, even a thicker veil is drawn over the 
whole scene. Outer, utter darkness! No ray of light to penetrate 
that darkness! Lost! The very word suggests the same awful 
indefiniteness. Where are they? In what part of God’s universe, 
or out of it? What are the conditions of their being? There is no 
reply ; all is swallowed up in that great abysmal word—lost/ That 
is all: a few figures, fearfully suggestive,— “the lake of fire,’ —“ the 
bottomless pit,”—“ the undying worm.’ 

This silence of Scripture in regard to the actual state, the con- 
scious being, and the activities and surroundings of the departed 
seems designed. It is almost a studied silence, and it is sometimes 
painful. Oh, for a little more lifting of the veil! Oh, for a word 
from him who spoke with authority! Oh, for permission to Paul to 
tell the things seen and heard in the third heaven! Butno. The 
silence must remain unbroken. Souls every day may go beyond the 
veil and see, but not one may return to tell the visions, be they 
beatific or be they horrible. 

4, The Scriptures make no attempt to harmonize their own doctrines. 
When we have received one clear utterance and rest in it, and then 
find another that seems to unsettle us, and we begin to ask,—how can 
these things be?—the oracles are dumb; as if it were enough that the 
great truths had been uttered, without staying to show their relations, 
or attempting to point out the line of their harmony. 

All truth is in harmony with all other related truth. It must be 
so. But the Scriptures throw out divine truths for our acceptance 
with no reference to any systematic body of divinity. It may be that 
two great doctrines will fit together and the line of union fall within 
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the field of our mental vision, so that we can see their interdependence 
and mutual complémentariness, like the united hemispheres making 
one perfect globular truth. Thus, the utter depravity and sinfulness 
of man, and the radically transforming power and efficiency of divine 
grace in Christ; the pollution, the cleansing; the disease, the physi- 
cian; the guilt, the justification ; the thraldom, the redemption; the 
death, the life; these as they stand related to each other, seem to us 
in beautiful and harmonious union. But what if the line of union 
fall outside the field of our best mental vision? There are pairs of 
doctrines whose harmonious junction into one grand double truth we 
fail to discern. Both are revealed.- Both stand in harmony with 
varying Christian experience ; but where they meet and harmonize we 
cannot see. How should we? it is beyond the stars. How they can 
meet and harmonize at all, we fail to see. How should we? What 
know we of God’s magazine of moral forces acting and counteracting 
beyond the reach of our weak logic? Such are the related, but seem- 
ingly conflicting doctrines of the divine Sovereignty and human ac- 
countableness; election and free-agency; Calvinism and Armini- 
anism ;—contending systems of belief;—both true perhaps in what they 
affirm, and both false perhaps in what they deny. The Scriptures 
nowhere give us any clue to the real harmony between them. The 
Bible is no book of speculative philosophy; though there is more real 
philosophy in it than in all other books combined. “ Vessels of 
mercy,” says Paul of the righteous. “Vessels of wrath,” says he of 
the wicked. “Who then hath resisted his will?” says theobjector. “Is 
the clay accountable for its fashioning?” “ Nay, but who art thou that 
repliest against God?” The doctrine asserted in the inspired epistle, 
God’s sovereignty of souls, is certainly true. The inferential denial, 
man’s consequent unaccountableness, is certainly false. So likewise 
the doctrine of free moral agency, is plainly taught in the inspired 
writings, and is an accepted article of our faith; but that therefore 
there is no divine election, is unwarranted denial. 

It is the same with regard ‘to the related doctrines of prayer and 
decrees ; of faith and works ; of forgiveness and the atonement. God 
does not change,—his purposes stand fast-; but he does hear prayer. 
What is the philosophy of prayer? He does not change; but he for- 
gives sin. Hedoes not change; but through the mystery of the atone- 
ment, he is reconciled to the sinner and the sinner to him. How is 
this? The Scriptures give no reply. 

In regard to the whole matter of human salvation—God working 
to save men, and men working to save themselves—the Bible merely 
asserts, it never philosophizes. ‘Work out your own salvation with 
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fear and trembling, for”—what? you have it all to do alone? That 
is poor human logic; the divine word is better,—“for it is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

5. A miscellaneous class of subjects might be instanced in regard 
to which the Scriptures give us only intimations in some incidental 
way, but no direct and positive utterance, with the intent of a revela- 
tion. How came evil in the world? “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth together in pain until now.” The sufferings of the inno- 
cent; the oppressions of the enslaved; the wrongs in social and civil 
life ; the sorrows, bereavements, sighings and weepings that make this 
world a Bochim; whence, how, why, are these? Sin,—how came it 
in the first Paradise? The great fall,—why was the moral pit left 
open? Satan,—why in the new world at all? The Scriptures give 
us no reply. 

Again. What is angelic life? We read of an order of beings called 
angels: What are they? They descend and ascend on Jacob’s ladder; 
they make up the train of Jehovah; they cluster in shining cohorts 
around Sinai, and they are to surround in countless myriads the Lord 
returning to judge the world. But what is their nature? what their 
relations to men? How came sin among them? for some of them 
are fallen. How could there be war in heaven? On these points 
Milton has sung with sublime and daring flight of imagination, but 
the oracles of God are dumb. 

Furthermore, in regard to all that is outward about the life and 
work of the church, much is learned from apostolic example, much is 
gathered from incidental references, and much is left to the demands 
of different times, countries, customs, and the exercise of Christian 
liberty. We have no Christian book of Leviticus. Two simple ordi- 
nances, with necessary directions for their administration, comprise 
all the ritualism there is in the New Testament. One brief form of 
prayer is all the litany Christ gave his church. All else pertaining 
to worship is hidden in the little sentence, “they that worship the 
Father shall worship him in spirit and in truth.” ‘Hold fast the 
form of sound words,” says the apostle, but he gave us no systematized 
liturgy cr catechism. “ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together ;” but no unmistakable -pattern of a worldly sanctuary is 
given us. “ Let all things be done decently and in order;” but there 
are no Scripture rubrics. There is no silence in the Holy Scriptures 
on the great spiritual verities which underlie all the symbols and 
formularies of the church catholic in all times and climes; but on 
many a point of form and order and outer life, which has caused 
much controversy and perhaps schism in Christ’s church, the Scrip- 
tures themselves are silent ;—God has not spoken. 
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We now ask what means this silence; is it good, and if so, how is 
it good, that the Bible says so little or says nothing at all upon these 
and similar points? In reply let it be answered :— 

1. This silence of Scripture upon many things pertaining to God 
himself, his works, his providence, and his grace,—to Christ in his 
humanity and his outer life——to man in his sin and his destiny,—and 
to the church in its worldly relations,—ezalts the majesty and en- 
hances the glory of God, as it is the necessary consequence of his 
being God. 

It is in the very nature of the divine revelations to be only partial. 
Morally speaking God cannot reveal himself fully to man. Not how- 
ever from any lack of power to communicate on his part, but from 
lack of capacity to apprehend on ours. You cannot pour the contents 
of a gallon measure into a gill cup. The finite understanding, 
limited on all sides by the boundaries of earth and sense and by the 
short reach of rational intuitions, cannot grasp the things of God in 
their infiniteness, simply because God is God. “It is the glory of 
God,” says the wise man, “to conceal a thing.” It is sign and proof 
of his greatness, his majesty, his glory, that he has things to coneeal : 
things that he must conceal from human view. Man may dig ditches 
and wells, and sink shafts deep in the earth, but not below human 
fathoming. Man can measure whatever man can make. But the 
deep and dark rifts and craters that defy the plummet, that go down, 
down, below the reach of lead and line thrown by human hands, these 
God made. And these in their very silence tell of his power. 

And it is the glory of God that he can make what man cannot 
measure ;—that he can walk in the majesty of his creations and 


providences where man can neither accompany nor follow him. Says 
Robert Hall, 


The infinite superiority of the divine perfections renders concealment 
necessary. Viewing eternity in all its extent ;—having present to his 
mind all that is past and all that is future ;—seeing the end from the 
beginning ; looking forward to the remotest period, and embracing in his 
prospect all possible future events, he regulates his conduct upon a 
scale which belongs only to him who inhabits eternity. Concealment is 
the necessary indication and proof, as well as the effect of his being 
“infinite in counsel.” The judgments of such a Being must by the neces- 
sity of his nature, be to our limited understanding “a great deep." Oh, 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out. 


Would you have no silences in Scripture,—no dark chasms in reve- 


1 Sermon—The Glory of God in Concealing.” 
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lation, out of which comes no voice of God,—then, in the fulness of 
his being, God must be degraded to man, or man in the littleness of 
his nature must be exalted to God. But as long as his ways and his 
thoughts are high above ours, as the heavens are above the earth, so 
long will he withhold from us more than he communicates ;—so long 
will the great unrevealed world of spiritual things skirt the revealed 
and the seen all around. 

2. This silence of the Bible, as contrasted with the pretentious and 
puerile utterances of other books claiming to be divine revelations, is 
among the strongest internal evidences of its divine authorship. 

Had men written this Bible without the divine inspiration, and 
with the design of meeting the conscious longing of the soul for 
further knowledge of hidden things, it would have catered to human 
curiosity, and attempted more fully to unfold the mysteries that hang 
around human life and death. Other books have done this, and in 
doing it have betrayed their true character. A book too intensely 
human, and the more so when humanity is corrupted, must be sus- 
pected of being entirely human. Thus the Koran of Mahomet is half 
filled with pretended revelations of the sensuous felicities of a most 
sensuous heaven. Well has a Bampton lecturer said, 


With regard to the great and momentous doctrine of a future state, 
and the condition of the soul after its departure from the body, it must 
indeed be acknowledged that the prophet of Arabia has presented us 
with a nearer prospect of the invisible world, and disclosed to us a thou- 
sand particulars concerning it which the Holy Scriptures had wrapped 
in the most profound and mysterious silence.- But in his various repre- 
sentations of another life he generally descends to an unnecessary minute- 
ness and particularity, which excites disgust and ridicule, instead of 
reverence ; and even his most animated descriptions of the joys of Para- 
dise, of the torments of hell, however strong and glowing the colors in 
which they are painted, are yet far inferior, in point of true sublimity, 
and far less calculated to promote the interests of piety, by raising the 
hopes and alarming the fears of rational beings, than the degree of 
obscurity in which the future life of the gospel is still involved. 


The Apocryphal gospels, written by some uninspired men in the 
early Christian ages, attempting to supply the void in the history of 
the childhood and youth of Christ, make a pitiable show of their weak 
wisdom by ascribing the most absurd, puerile and unworthy words 
and works to the child Jesus ;—how he cast the devil in the shape of 
a dog, out of Judas Iscariot when a boy, for having struck him on the 


1 White's Bampton Lectures, as quote’ in Miller's Exeter Hall lecture on “ The Silence of 
Scripture.” 
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side ;—how, at seven years of age, when his playmates had made clay 
figures of oxen, and horses and the like, he by a miracle made these 
figures walk ;—how, when his reputed father, Joseph the carpenter, 
had made a throne for a certain king, at great expense of time and 
labor, and it was found too short by a span for its position,.he by 
a miracle extended the wood to larger dimensions. How pitiable are 
such utterances as these of the so-called Gospel of the Infancy, com- 
pared with the sublime silence of Matthew and Luke, or the deep and 
mysterious half-unfolding and half-concealing of John—grasping the 
whole fact of the infancy, growth and physical life of Jesus in one 
grand utterance, “The word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten, full of grace 
and truth.” Verily God’s silence, inspiring awe, is better than man’s 
garrulity, exciting contempt. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, the mystic philosopher of the last century, 
was a man of remarkable parts. He was spiritual, he was learned, 
he was profound; but he was a dreamer. He professed to supplement 
the revelations of the Bible by equally inspired and authoritative 
revelations through himself. But his Arcana Celestia is to most 
minds an inextricable labyrinth of humanizing philosophy, obtruding 
into the spiritual world all the creations of the material, out of place, 
monstrous, impossible, and so far from revealing to a clear inner 
vision the things unseen, he most thoroughly confounds and mystifies 
the things that are seen or plainly revealed in God’s book. The 
human will always bear the marks of the human. Man, when he 
speaks, whether in the sober realities of actual life, or in the airy re- 
gions of dreams and trances, reveals himself, not God. Religion is 
not philosophy, nor is Swedenborg’s mystic philosophy religion. 
From the Apocalypse, with its glowing imagery and brilliant sym- 
bolism, to the Arcana Ccelestia, with its sickening details of low, half- 
spiritual, half-material, existences, and semi-earthly and sensuous 
natures,—is it a climax, or is it a bathos? Nay, give us John, and 
let Swedenborg fly away on his airy nothings. 

Modern so-called spiritualism professes to give us revelations direct 
from the unseen world. It sets aside the authority of the Scriptures 
and substitutes the vague, contradictory and meaningless inanities 
of table tippers and nervous women. Read a column of the pretended 
revelations from departed spirits in the “Banner of Light” news- 
paper. What gross materialism! What crudeness! What simpering 
sentimentalism! What wishy-washy twaddle, about spheres and 
planes, and auras, and accordances, and the like! What bubble-talk, 
what flightiness, what pretentions and assumptions! And out of it 
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all, all the revealed wisdom of twenty years of rapping and vaporing, 
you will not gather one grand doctrine of the things unseen, that has 
taken hold of the heart of humanity, as does the doctrine of the cross. 
Not one great discovery in ethics,—not one truth that goes to make 
better men and women of us all; not one principle of government, 
or social science, or education, that has improved and blessed the 
world in its application! In attempting to reveal the details of the 
spiritual world and lift the veil on the processes and methods of spirit 
life, it has proved its deceptive human or demoniae origin, and stands 
in marked contrast with the grand old life-giving and life-preserving 
truths of the word of God. 

In contradistinction from all these and the like humanizing systems 
and beliefs, that more or less, all of them, cater to some morbid curi- 
osity or spirit of speculation, the Bible maintains a holy reserve. It 
gives us principles, life-germs of spiritual truth. It touches great 
central facts, that effect vital interests. It never condescends to 
gratify an idle curiosity, or to meet with its unfoldings of knowledge a 
simply human and worldly want. It reveals, not the how and where 
of immortality, but immortality itself. It brings to man’s moral 
wants, not excitement, but satisfaction. It deals not in riddles for 
the curious, nor paradoxes for the speculative, but in healing for the 
morally sick. It answereth not a fool according to his folly, when it 
speaks; and again it answereth a fool according to his folly when it 
is silent. It enters not into the details of building up character ; but 
it opens to our view the sure foundation of Rock in Christ. It talks 
not idly, nor cateringly, nor patronizingly, nor indulgently, nor senti- 
mentally, nor vaguely; but it talks to men, earnestly, strongly, pun- 
gently, with great pertinency to their present and prospective wants, 
and with great power to stir the soul’s lethargies, to enlighten, to 
arouse, to save. Verily the voice of this book, which when it speaks, 
speaks with authority, and when it is silent, is silent wjth authority, 
is no other than the voice of God. 

3. The silence of Scripture on things of less moment, gives emphasis 
to its utterances on the great central doctrines of faith and life. 

Look at a great painting; for instance, Bierstadt’s “Domes of the 
Yosemité.” It is only in the immediate foreground that any attempt 
is made to paint the grass, the flower, the moss on the rock. As the 
vista stretches away up the valley, all these little details are lost in 
the generalization of the scene. The great arches recede in the over- 
hanging cliffs; the bald domes tower up on either side in their 
unique majesty; and away up and on in the distance, the sky and the_ 
cloud and the mountain all seem melting together into one billowy 
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blue ocean of air. There is no attempt to represent the valleys that 
lie between those distant domes. There are ravines and gorges and 
perhaps broad plateaus hid away among the mountains. You know, 
as you gaze, that they are there, but the pencil and brush have rather 
concealed than tried to depict them. They do not now distract your 
admiration of the great groupings of nature, revealed only in their 
massive majesty, not in the details of minor beauty. 

It is just so with these divine revelations. They show us the 
spiritual world only in the grandeur of its outline facts, not in the 
details of minor incident. ‘Take, for instance, the recorded life of 
Jesus Christ, and the progressive development of Christian doctrine 
in the writings of the apostles. Only in the fore-ground of his infancy 
do we find any of the outer incidents of his life detailed. There are 
the manger, the star, the shepherds, the magi,—a little group of facts 
that lend color and vividness to the whole picture. Twelve years 
away there stands out, isolated from all its surroundings, one sug- 
gestive scene. Here a revealing ray, as from a rift in the over- 
hanging cloud, lights the picture a little. Then, eighteen years away 
in the distance, rise up in all their majesty and glory, but enveloped 
in cloud all about their bases, the mighty facts of his life and death. 
And still on, partly in the mist and partly in the sunlight, the moun- 
tain domes of Christian doctrine raise their sun-lit crests high up 
towards God. Thus mingled, the light of revelation and the shade 
of concealment, make up a picture more vivid and grand and real, 
than could have been secured by a flood of light, that should in the 
attempt to reveal all, have obscured all by its dazzle. God’s revela- 
tions are adjusted to human eyes. 

4. This silence of Scripture is disciplinary to our humility and 
our faith. 

We need to know a little in order to learn our ignorance. The 
profoundest philosophers have not heen arrogant men. Socrates, the 
brightest luminary of the old heathen world, declared that he could 
see no reason why the Delphic oracle pronounced him the wisest of 
men, unless it was that he knew nothing and was aware of the fact, 
while other men knew nothing and were not aware of it. Isaac 
Newton compared his own profound researches and discoveries in 
science to a child gathering a few pebbles on the shore of a wide 
ocean of truth. So God gives us a few revelations, and from these 
we learn how much lies hidden yet in the counsels of his will, and 
how utterly dependent we are on his revealing word for all safe 
knowledge of the things unseen. We have a better standard of self- 
measurement. God’s partial revelations make us aware of how little 
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we know about the profoundest subject that ever exercised human 
thought, and how we should know absolutely nothing, without his 
word. Here and there on the broad expanse before us and around, 
God has let fall a ray of light, and where it falls we catch visions, 
new revelations of life and truth. How much, then, must lie still 


unrevealed and unconceived of by us, in the vast intervening spaces 
of darkness. Thus 


“Sacred silence whispering truths divine,” 


suggests to us the existence of things, which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. We 
need to contemplate the great things of God to know how little we 
are. The Psalmist felt this. ‘‘When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the sun and the moon and the stars which thou 
hast made,—what is man?” In the shadow of His works, what is 
human achievement? Skirting only the border of the infinite know- 
ledge, what is human philosophy? So is our pride chastened, our 
humility is put in discipline. If God had revealed nothing, should 
we not have supposed we knew all things? If he had revealed all, 
we should have known all. In either case we should have been or 
seemed to be as gods—“knowing good and evil.” But the half- 
revealings and half-concealings of God, teach us differently, and show 
us that in fact we are “but of yesterday and know nothing.” So like- 
wise our faith is put in training. Faith dwells in the border-land of 
shade between the light and the dark. All light or all dark, there 
were no room for faith. She is a grace that sees men as trees walking. 
She discerns substance, but not form; she rests on evidence, but not 
vision. God by the economy of his partial revelations, has given us 
this border-land for faith. And faith loves it. She says, “On this 
side I can see, on the other I can trust, and midway I can walk, and 
as I walk I can look not at my path but at his guiding eye.” If 
according to his revelations we are now by vital union with Christ 
become sons of God, we will wait in confidence what we shall be when 
he who is our life shall appear. 

This spirit of reposeful confidence in the revealing or the concealing 
God, is the direct reverse of that spirit of uneasy and restive specu- 
lation which tries to be wise above what is written. The truth is, 
divine revelation is the base line of all spiritual knowledge. Well 
says Charnock, “Submit to God not to be curiously inquisitive into 
what is not revealed. There is something hid in whatever is revealed. 
We must not go about to unlock God’s cabinet. It does not become 
us to be resty, because God hath not admitted us into the debates of 
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eternity. We are as little to be curious about what God hath hid, as 
to be careless of what God hath manifested. Too great an inquisi- 
tiveness beyond our line, is as much a provoking arrogance, as a 
blockish negligence of what is revealed is a slighting ingratitude.” 

Three conclusions follow: 

(1.) This silence of the Bible is not a defect, but in reality a glory. 

A defect implies some part wanting: .a part necessary to the 
function of the whole; a wheel gone from the machine, a link missing 
from the chain, a breach in the plan, a failure in the intent. 

But revelation is not a whole: it is of necessity partial, though all 
the parts are given that God intended should be given. There is no 
failure in the intent. God purposed to give us certain views of things 
super-sensuous. What if each seem to us a distinct picture and we can 
neither see how one dissolves into another, nor yet the exact relation of 
one to another, or to all the others? We have all the divine light God 
intended we should have. There is no defect here. More we could not 
comprehend, though less.would hardly have sufficed us. There is no 
silence in this Book on the great problems that affect human life and 
well-being. No silence on the importunate questions of human duty: 
“repent,” “believe,” “go, work.” Here are reproofs and warnings; 
promises and encouragements; invitations and welcomes; words of com- 
fort, hope, joy. It is enough. What if curiosity be not catered to? 
what if the spirit of daring speculation meet a stern rebuke in the si- 
lence of God’s oracles? The chart has all the sure data for the voyage 
of life. The reckonings are easily made. The soul's bearings may 
readily be found. Every rock and reef and head-land of temptation and 
doubt are laid down; what if all the rest of the wide ocean be unmarked? 
The mariner does not need in order to guide his course, a sky thickly 
sprinkled with undistinguishable star dust, and a coast-line of fire; 
but here and there a brilliant in the heavens, and a beacon on the 
shore. It is the glory of the divine revelations that they give us the 
data, and only the data, by which we are to work out the problem of 
life and destiny. There is a moral triangulation by which from the 
given elements of our earthly lines, we may calculate with some cer- 
tainty the distances and relations of the spiritual world. 

(2). This silence of the Bible is exemplary. When this Book is 
silent, we should be silent too. Our yearning must submit in trustful 
acquiescence. 

As expounders of the divine word, Christ’s ministers must tread 
lightly on the margin of the unrevéaled. There is a Natural Theology, 
and there is a Biblical Theology, and out of both may be constructed 
something like a system of Christian Theology; but human specula- 
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tions have little place in such construction. In fact speculative 
Theology belongs to the old and effete scholasticism, rather than to 
the new and living faith, resting in the immutable word. 

Biblical interpretation has its limits, both objectively in the divine 
revelation, and subjectively in the human apprehension. He is a daring 
man who attempts the unfolding of prophecy in anticipation of history. 
“Prophecy” says Robert Hall, “is not intended to give men such a 
knowledge of futurity as to enable even the most sagacious to predict 
events. The infinite wisdom of God appears in his foretelling future 
events in such a mannner that when they arrive they tally and cor- 
respond to the prophecy in a great variety of particulars; while in 
the mean time the events are so darkly shadowed that the human 
agents by whom they are accomplished, are ignorant that in doing so, 
they are in fact fulfilling the counsels of heaven.”? 

All attempts to throw a bridge over the future, constructed from 
Daniel’s dreams and the visions of the Apocalypse, have proved pitia- 
ble failures. All human discourse about the unrevealed in the next 
world is to a devout mind, either repulsive in its gross materialism, 
or sickening in its utter inanity. All efforts to harmonize the seem- 
ingly inharmonious teachings of inspiration have only darkened coun- 
sel with words. When this Book is silent, that very fact is a warrant 
for our silence, Frothy speculation has no place in a Christian pulpit. 
It is neither a loaf nor a fish that Jesus should bless it to the hungry 
multitudes. Let the limner depict the face of the Son of Man, with- 
out even an intimation from the Scriptures, of his looks and mien. 
It is harmless at least. Let the poet in his imaginative creations, 
from the data of a few material figures, always falling far short of the 
great spiritual verities, essay to set forth the details of life in the 
under-world, in a Paradise Lost or an Inferno. It will display genius 
if nothing more. But let not the feeder and keeper of the flock of 
God go leading that flock into the mazy regions of doubt and nega- 
tion, where is not even God’s star-light to guide, or any green thing 
to feed faith and love. The fire-flies of genius cannot light up our 
way to heaven. The path that shineth more and more, lies not 
through the dream-land of even inspired silence. 

(3). This silence is also prohibitive. 

“Why askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is secret?” said 
the Angel of the Lord to Manoah. “Enter not hither,’—seems 
to be written over every gateway of doubt and speculation. To be 
venturesome here, is to be presumptuous. “As to such points,” says 
Whately, “we should not only seek for no explanation in Scripture, 


1Sermon.—The Glory of God in Concealing. 
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but should carefully abstain from the presumption of all inquiry 
whatever.” No man or body of men, council or church, may pre- 
sume to fill up the gaps of Scripture. All positive doctrine,—all im- 
mutable ordinances,—all direct and definite duties, must rest, not on 
the silence, but the utterance of Scripture: We must hold no merely 
speculative dogmas as essential. We must base no religious rite or 
ceremony on the simple silence of God’s word. ‘Where has Christ 
enjoined the lifting up of the Host ?” asked one of Luther. “ Where has 
he forbidden it?” was his non sequitur reply. As though we had a war- 
rant to fill up the void of God’s revelations with human conceits and 
devices, not positively forbidden! Let no man build his faith on the 
silence of Scripture. Let no church shape her ordinances by the rule 
of the unforbidden, or the inferential, but by the immutable “thus 
saith the Lord.” 

We will abide by the utterances, and stand in reverential awe 
before the silences of this Book, even according to the farewell word 
of revelation: “If any man shall add unto these things God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this Book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of Life, and out of the 
Holy city, and from the things which are written in this Book.” 


Gro. W. GARDNER. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 














PARADISE. 


. Paradise about which this essay treats, is that referred to in 
the speech of Jesus to the penitent thief. _There are two leading 
opinions upon the application of the unusual term which our Saviour 
uses in this instance; and it is believed that nearly all interpreters 
hold one or the other of these opinions. It is held, on the one hand, 
that paradise is a place altogether separate and distinct from heaven; 
that it is the abode of the pious dead until the judgment, when the 
place will be exchanged for heaven ; that it is probably the better por- 
tion of a general region termed Sheol, whose other portion is the place 
of the wicked in their disembodied state, and that it is the residence 
of the departed saints, after Christ as much as before, that is, until the 
resurrection. On the other hand, it is held that paradise is one with 
heaven, the abode of the righteous before Christ, and for all time after 
Christ performed his ascension. Heaven, as peopled with embodied 
men after the judgment, may have, it is held, a higher degree of bliss, 
but it is no other locality than the one meant when the Crucified 
said, To-day shalt thou. be with me in paradise. It is perhaps true 
that modern expositors incline more generally to the second view 
which we have stated. 

We have had strong conviction that a third view, combining some 
elements in each of the two preceding opinions, is not only possible, 
but quite probable; and this it is desired to state and confirm, with 
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much brevity, in the following pages. Our view is that Jesus, by 
pointing to paradise, did not mean heaven, according to any adequate 
sense of that term. The proper meaning of heaven, in the New Testa- 
ment, is the place where especially God’s presence is, the “ Father's 
house,” the holy of holies on high. We feel quite certain that this 
.abode of those most blest, could not have been meant in the Saviour’s 
remark, which has been adduced. Paradise was indeed the place of 
the highest enjoyment consistent for those dying under the old dis- 
pensation; but it was not the actual presence-chamber of God, where 
alone the saints could appear in Christ crucified and risen. The old 
saints went to paradise, but did not appear before God. They went 
to the temple of praise, but not into the inner sanctuary which alone 
is properly heaven. We think Christ means a place distinct from his 
Father’s house; where all the forgiven before his ascension entered, 
After the ascension, it is believed that the saints would enter with 
their Lord into the glory he entered as their forerunner, and thus 
obtain a condition altogether new and separate from the old paradise. 
Thus paradise is the proper name of the abode of the righteous till 
Christ ascended. Our view is that now the dead in Christ Jesus are 
with him in the Father's house, but could not be, from the very na- 
ture of the case, before Christ ascended to his Father. Paradise was 
the place of the righteous dead, not continued till the judgment, but 
only to the ascension. The thief went to paradise on that day of cru- 
fixion, not to heaven. Some days afterward he would enter the pres- 
ence of God with his Lord. Paul went to heaven, for his risen 
Master was already there to receive him; and he found the thief 
there, brought from his blissful paradise when he to whom he was 
united went into glory. Thus with those of the first opinion above 
delineated we can say that our Lord meant to direct the thief’s mind to 
an abode short of that of the highest glory and different from it; and, 
with the other class, we can say that the dead in Christ Jesus now go 
at once to heaven. Paradise was a part of Hades, or Sheol, taken in 
a somewhat general sense. Although Sheol was used first of the 
grave, and sometimes of a state of unhappiness entered through the 
grave, and having all the dark and forbidding associations of the grave, 
it was also the word for expressing the place or condition of the de- 
parted in general. And as speculation advanced, imagination would 
raise up in this unknown world beyond the grave, the exalted para- 
dise, as the home of the pious dead. Sheol might be the underworld, 
and yet include a most exalted paradise. The latter, as free from the 
associations of the grave, would be thought of as upward and above. 
The fact that the later Hebrews more frequently thought of it as 
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above us, would not prove that it was not to their minds part of the 
uncertain world, entered by all downward through the grave. As a 
given department in the unknown Sheol became exalted morally, and 
suggested superior happiness to the Hebrew mind, it would necessa- 
rily be conceived of as raised locally also, even to the third heaven, 
and still not be really disconnected from the general underworld to 
which the grave was the entrance and gave a name. 

Having given this very general idea of our doctrine of paradise, let 
us now go on to some of the things which favor it. The argument 
before us naturally falls into two parts, the first being concerned to 
show that the place indicated to the thief was different from heaven, 
and the second affording the grounds for supposing that, since Christ 
has ascended, the pious dead are now with him, not in paradise accord- 
ing to its for mersense, but in heaven itself. And, first, we inquire what 
reasons exist for supposing that the term paradise as uttered by our 
Lord, was used of a peculiar condition and locality of departed pious 
souls, unlike that attained on the ascending of an actual Mediator 
into heaven. 

We regard the bare fact that Jesus used this word, so strange to 
the New Testament, as presumptive in favor of a difference between 
paradise and heaven. This appears from two considerations. The 
Saviour was characteristically simple in all his words. He was not 
accustomed to reaching after new and strange terms to convey com- 
mon truths. If he employed an unusual word, he commonly meant 
to suggest some new shade or distinction of doctrine. If he were in 
the habit.of speaking of his Father’s home as heaven, he would not 
be likely to use an altogether unusual word to express the same 
thing, especially if he were assuring a trembling sinner on the verge 
of eternity. In all the gospels the word paradise occurs only this 
once, and that when he was assuring a penitent man on the cross. 
Must he not mean something else than his kingdom, or heaven, which 
had been a subject of frequent conversations? Again, he uses the 
term in the ears of one who was a Jew, or who was at least familiar 
with the Jewish theory of the blissful state. If there were views 
current among the people respecting paradise, those views would be 
suggested by Christ’s employment of the word. Now the Jews had | 
the theory that a portion of Hades was the abode of the pious dead, 
and the name of this portion was paradise. It was conceived of 
as containing the society of the good, but not, so far as we can 
learn, as having the personal presence and communion of God. The 
throne of God was not there. There is no good evidence in 

1 Josephus, Antiquities 18, 1, 3. 
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Scripture that the dying saints of old were thought of as going to 
enjoy more of God’s fellowship. The Jewish views are adduced in 
almost every good commentary and need not be entered into minutely 
here. Suffice it to say that if the paradise promised the penitent 
thief, answered even to the most exalted Jewish view, it could not 
come up to the idea of the Christian’s heaven. It could only be 
thought of as being under a limitation of privileges, as compared with 
the actual presence of God. ‘Our Lord spoke to the thief so as he 
knew the thief would understand him.” (Grotius.) From all this it 
would appear that the Lord intended to distinguish the place he was to 
enter on that day, from the one he would enter and so prepare for all 
his people after his resurrection. In no meaningless way, but pur- 
posely, he says paradise instead of heaven. And if he does mean 
to suggest here a difference of privilege before he was risen and after, 
if he uses a term which by its distinction and application shall bring 
out into stronger light those richer promises revealed when he speaks 
of the many mansions in his Father’s house, then we must regard the 
expression on the cross as one of the most thoughtful and exact of all 
his life, and we must think of him as doing every thing in its own 
order, as thoughtfully observing the plan of God. Though he were 
upon the point of breaking the way into heaven itself, he will not an- 
ticipate in the least, but only promise such things as were for be- 
lievers whilst as yet the first tabernacle was standing. 

Again, the original meaning of the word paradise suggests that the 
place designated by it may be other than God’s peculiar dwelling- 
place. . True, as used with etymological strictness, it may denote the 
general dwelling-place of God; but it does not of itself imply such a 
definite and immediate connection with the divine Being as other 
terms of Scripture do. Just as the farm of the husbandman is not so 
specially connected with his presence as the house; and the visitor 
who is admitted into the house is supposed to be admitted to other 
and better privileges than if received only upon the estate. The term 
paradise doubtless grew from the Armenian or Persian word pardes, 
which was transferred to the Hebrew without change by the later 
writers. It was used to denominate the forest-like parks around the 
mansions of the Persian monarchs, in which they took their recrea- 
tion, as they hunted animals, searched the pools, and refreshed them- 
selves amidst the products of the earth. The pardes was suggestive 
of all that was delightful in nature. Beyond the social intercourse of 
the palace itself, the pleasure-garden would afford the most inviting 
attractions. Such a place among the Persians is mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah (ii. 8), of which Asaph was the keeper. The 
prophet obtained from it timber for the gates of the palace and for 
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« the walls of the city. We should expect Xenophon, in his ample 
references to Persian history to make much use of this word. He has 
frequently used it, and always with the above signification. In his 
mind it is plainly distinguished from the ruler’s abode itself. In the 
Hellenicus it is said that Agesilaus marched himself to Dascylium 
where was the PALACE Pharnabazus, surrounded with villages. There 
was hunting both in the parxKs that were paled about and in the open 
fields. In another place, parks well-stocked with cattle and timber 
are distinguished from the “ fine houses.” In the Cyropedia Astyages 
promises to Cyrus “all the several creatures that are now in the park” 
or paradise. In the @conomicus we read that Cyrus showed to Ly- 
sander his garden which was called the paradise of Sardis. It was 
filled with trees regularly planted and having delightful odors pro- 
ceeding from them. Once more, in the Anabasis we are told that in 
Celene a city of Phrygia, “Cyrus had a royal palace, and a great 
paradise full of wild beasts; and through the midst of the paradise 
flows the Meeander river.” All these references show not only the 
meaning of paradise, but also its relation to and distinction from the 
royal mansion, the king’s particular abode. 

In harmony with Oriental customs the Jewish kings also came to 
have paradises or parks, around or near their places of abode. In 
the Book of Ecclesiastes Solomon says that he builded for himself 
houses, and made gardens and paradises in which he planted trees 
and every manner of fruits. The king’s familiarity with the Oriental 
park is seen also from Canticles. Josephus, too, speaks of a a certain 
place about fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, which is called Etham, 
very pleasant. It was in five gardens and abounding in rivulets of 
water. Hither did King Solomon come out in the morning. It is 
conjectured by some that this Etham was the paradise that is alluded 
to in Ecclesiastes. These references also prove at once the distinc- 
tion and the relation of the paradise,’ as regards the royal residence. 
The application which has been made of the term to the garden in 
Eden, by the translators of the Septuagint, might seem to be incon- 
sistent with the idea of paradise as above developed. But even if it 
were inconsistent, we should say still that the proper and original 
notion of the term is as we have described. Does not, however, the 
use made of it by the LXX follow in harmony with its use by such 
writers as Xenophon? The paradise was suggestive of great pleasure 
at the same time that it was conceived of as connected with a royal 

: or princely residence or personage. Now the beauty and delights of 
the garden of Eden may have been enough to induce the LXX to 


1 This term is always used with an article in the New Testament. 
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apply to it the name of paradise. But we cannot help thinking that 
its relation to the king of heaven, its being the place where the royal 
one walked abroad for his own pleasure (Genesis iii. 8), and its being 
called the garden of God," led them to translate this garden as they 
did, fully as much as its delightful and blissful character. Heaven's 
king did not make this his abode, but he came forth from his heav- 
enly house to this his paradise. 

Without further discussion under this head, we ask if the original 
use of the word does not suggest that if it should come to be applied 
to any state or condition of the unseen world, it would express some- 
thing short of the immediate presence and home of God? It would 
signify a place of great joy and high privilege; but does it not in 
itself recognize a condition higher and even more glorious? To 
enter the park or paradise is one thing; to. go still further and 
enter the royal mansion itself is quite another. To tarry in the par- 
adise of Solomon would be a privilege; but to be introduced into the 
king’s presence-chamber in his own abode would be a superior privi- 
lege. And if the Jews attached the name to a place beyond the 
grave, they would convey to us the idea of great anticipated bliss ; 
but. would they be understood as anticipating admission into the very 
heaven, the presence of God, when they laid aside their earthly tene- 
ments ? 

We arrive now to a consideration of the more direct teaching of 
Scripture upon the doctrine of the destination of the pious dead prior 
to Christ’s ascension. And, first, some passages occur which go to 
confirm the point that the Jews conceived of the spiritual home 
of the good as being with the pious who have gone before, 
but not with God himself; to which home, as conceived by them, 
they gave the name of paradise. Such passages do we regard those 
to be in Genesis, which speak of the patriarchs being gathered unto 
their fathers. The promise was to Abraham, Thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace; and Moses says of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, that 
they died and were gathered unto their fathers. David and Solomon 
slept with their fathers. It must be confessed that there is some 
reason to doubt whether these passages convey anything beyond the 
idea of burial. Still they indicate to us something more. They seem 
to suggest that the writer conceived of the fathers as still existing 
and would represent the righteous, in their death, as joining their 
company. It seems as if as much as this was distinguished in the 
darkness of the future, namely, that the good rejoined their ancestors. 
Conscious of sin in themselves and conversant with the unholy char- 


1 See Genesis xiii..10; Isaiah li. 3; Ezekiel xxviii. 13; xxxi. 8, 9. 
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» acter of men, they did not as yet think of going into the presence of a 
holy God, but into a desirable condition which was taking shape in 
their minds as a paradise, approaching the face of God. Some pas- 
sages in the Psalms’ appear to teach that the psalmist anticipated an 
actual and joyous beholding of the face of God, but we think the anti- 
cipation was connected with the bright visions of the Messianic king- 
dom. As for the cases of Enoch and Elias, they are as consistent 
with the view of an intermediate state prior to Christ, as with any 
other theory. 

The second reference we make is to the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, where the angels are said to bear the latter into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. Even a writer who denies the appropriateness of this 
passage to our doctrine,’ admits thus much, that the costume of this 
parable is made to conform to the opinions of the Jews which then 
prevailed, and that these opinions, with respect to Hades, bore a near 
resemblance to those of the Greeks and Romans. He would admit, 
doubtless, what Alford affirms, that the expression “ Abraham’s 
bosom” signified, with the Jews, the happy side of Hades, where all 
the Fathers were conceived as resting in bliss. He does allow that 
the early Christian Fathers commonly placed the locality of Abra- 
ham’s bosom in the underworld. It was in the upper region thereof, 
which might reach as high as to the third heaven, and be separated by 
the space of a great gulf from the painful abode of the rich man, so un- 
confined are distances and relations in the spirit-world. One might 
go down through the gates of death, or be taken up into the air, and 
reach the same destination of Abraham’s bosom. The Jewish idea 
evidently was that the place of the righteous dead, not being as yet 
blessed with the face and vision of a personally present Jehovah, de- 
rived its chief attraction from the consideration of containing the so- 
ciety of the holiest men ; and hence to go to Abraham’s bosom, or to be 
received into the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the writer 
of the Maccabees has it, was equivalent to obtaining the highest bliss 
possible under the old economy. The expression is in harmony with 
the notion that a Mediator not yet being come, men at death did not 
appear in the presence of the holy God, and is explained only upon 
such a view; and we think the Saviour gives countenance to this 
view by the language of his parable. This is the natural inference 
which a mind unbiassed by any theories would. receive. And, now, 
Abraham’s bosom all admit to be the same as paradise. 

The next passages to which we incline to refer, in confirmation of 
our doctrine, are two in the gospel of John. Mary stood weeping at 


2 See Psalms iv. 6; xvi. 11; xvii. 15; Ixv. 4. 2 See Bib. Sac. 1859, p. 343. 
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the tomb of her just risen Master. Jesus spoke a word which con- 
vinced her that he himself stood before her. She like Thomas, how- 
ever, desires to assure herself by touching the Saviour. Hesaith unto 
her, “Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father; but 
go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” He had not yet ascended 
into that present and personal relation of intimacy with his Father, 
which is the leading characteristic of heaven itself. But what does 
the Saviour declare to the penitent thief on a preceding day? He 
says, “To-pay shalt thou be wiTH ME in Paradise.” That day on 
which he was crucified, he would go into paradise, as well as, and to- 
gether with, the repenting robber. That he did so, no one can doubt, 
even independently of the testimony in the first epistle of Peter 
(iii. 18) which, in our estimation, is confirmatory of the same thing. 
All souls of holy men, passing into paradise at death, Christ’s own 
soul, as the Son of man, would also naturally revert thither when the 
body was killed. Until prepared fully to take his offering into the 
holy of holies, where else should we expect him to go? We might 
venture. to say even this, that if he could not yet ascend unto his 
Father, the Saviour’s case alone, possessed as he was of a human 
spirit not less than divine, demanded this provision of a paradise in 
the spirit-world. [f both reason and the Redeemer’s own words 
certify that Jesus, on the same day in which he died on the cross, 
went into paradise, how harmonious and plain appears the language 
of Peter that while he was as to the flesh put to death, in his spirit 
he was still alive, in which, 7. e.in which spiritual and bodiless state, 
he went to the spirits in prison. But let this latter passage mean as 
it may, the testimony of Christ stands sure, that he did go into para- 
dise on the day of his crucifixion, but had not ascended to his Father 
when Mary met him in his risen state at the tomb. The other pas- 
sage in John’s gospel, which we had in mind at the beginning of this 
paragraph, is that at the commencement of the fourteenth chapter, 
in which the Lord comforts his disciples with these words, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so I would have 
told you; I go to prepare a place for you ;”—which appears to teach 
that no place among the many mansions of the Father’s house was 
prepared for his people until he himself should go thither at his as- 
cension, and hence that before that time the people of God who had 
departed this life must have had some place prepared for them short 
of the Father’s house, why may we not say, in the sweet fields of a 
paradise. Yet another verse of John just now occurs to us as being 
more literally true at the time Christ came upon the earth, according 
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to the doctrine of this essay, than according to any different one: 
“ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven.” 

Our next reference shall be to the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
at the point where Paul comes to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
The apostle says, I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago; 
such a one caught up to the third heaven. Then, as one does who 
is beginning to relate a matter that is painful’ and embarrassing, he 
repeats, and says, And I knew a man; how that he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for 
aman to utter. It is believed that none would deny that the ex- 
pressions “up To the third heaven” and “Into paradise” correctly 
represent the original Greek. They give the proper rendering and 
distinction of the prepositions. Now what, we ask, is the most obvious 
and immediate inference from this language? Is it not, that paradise 
was conceived of as short of, or below, heaven, 7. e. below the highest 
spiritual heaven? We must think that any one attending to the 
distinction between the words “up to” and “into” would receive as 
his first unprejudiced impression that the two places are not identical, 
that the third heaven was more exalted than paradise. Any such 
person would require more than a dogmatic statement to incline him 
to a different impression, and more reasoning than is contained in the 
following, for instance, from Olshausen: ‘That we are to assume a 
distinction between the third heaven and paradise, as Irenzeus, Clemens 
Alex., Origen, Jerome, and also Bengel, maintain, is incapable of 
proof; both expressions indicate presumably the same thing, that is 
to say, the most exalted region of light, the immediate presence of 
God.” We simply say that the expressions do not “ presumably ” in- 
dicate the same thing. The Greek throws the presumption the 
other way. The third heaven is the heaven of heavens, where God’s 
immediate presence is. Probably, as Robinson suggests, the two 
heavens below the third are the region of the atmosphere and the 
firmament; and that free space above all material heavens was the 
third heaven, where God’s throne was. ‘There is none like unto the 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heavens in thy help, and in 
his excellency on the sky,” (Deut. xxxiii. 26.) Here was then the 
Divine realm, above all that is subject to God. It was to this that 
Paul was snatched away. And it is an incidental indication that it 
was to it and not into it, that he was taken, that he does not speak of 
what he saw but only of what he heard, since if he had entered heaven 
itself he would most naturally have spoken first of what he saw, or 


1See Hodge on second Corinthians pp. 279, 280. 
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rather could not see from the dazzling splendor of that place of Je- 
hovah! He comes into the garden, or ante-chamber of the hall of 
glory, and hears the music within. He is taken where he hears words 
that cannot be uttered, and that was enough. He could gono further 
and live. Let us take the account just as God has inspired it for us, 
that Paul went into the park, to the house, and heard! How vivid, 
how natural, how consistent! Is not this all that is said? Would 
doctrinal exigencies allow of anything stronger being said? 

Finally, how does the question before us appear in the light of the 
teaching of Scripture respecting the order of the old sanctuary? 
What was the order of approach into the immediate presence of God, 
as suggested by the arrangements of the Jewish tabernacle? The 
teaching of the epistle to the Hebrews is ample and, it would seem, 
conclusive upon this point. We present the proofs from this epistle, 
and with little amplification or pleading, leave them to make such 
impression as they may. It is here said, that the priests of the law 
served unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, and that, 
when about to make the tabernacle, Moses was admonished carefully 
to make all things according to the pattern showed him in the mount 
(Heb. viii. 5). Again, it is affirmed that the things of the earthly 
tabernacle were patterns’ of things in the heavens, and the holy 
places made with hands in the perishable sanctuary were figures of 
the true (ix. 23, 24). Nay, the symbols and their application are yet 
more particularized. There was a tabernacle made, the first, wherein 
was the candlestick and the table and the shew-bread; and after the 
second vail, there was the tabernacle which is called the holiest of 
all, which had the golden censer and the ark of the covenant. The 
priests went always into the first tabernacle, but into the second went 
the high priest alone with blood once every year. The first was a 
figure for the time then present, and it is evident that the second was 
the symbol of the holiest of all in heavenly places in the presence of 
God. While, therefore, the two divisions of the earthly house may 
have typified, as they undoubtedly did, the legal scheme and the 
heavenly or gospel scheme respectively, they also shadowed forth most 
distinctly and specially the state and arrangement of things in the 
invisible world. If the temple was a pattern of things in that world, 
then we may understand that there has been there a first and second 
tabernacle, the outer sanctuary and the holy of holies, bearing mani- 
festly some such relation to each other as the park and the palace of 
an Oriental king. Now did departed men prior to Christ enter the 
holy place on high, corresponding to the holy of holies below, i. ¢. into 


1See Alexander on Mark, top of page 428. 
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heaven itself, where was the throne of majesty and the mercy seat? 
This question appears to be answered for us in the book of Hebrews, 
not less than by the considerations already offered in previous por- 
tions of this investigation. For instance, it is said that our Christian 
hope layeth hold on that which is within the vail, whither the fore- 
runner is for us entered, even Jesus (Heb. vi. 19, 20). Prof. Stuart 
translated the last sentence with the words, “Whither Jesus our pre- 
cursor has gone on our account;” and he adds naturally and properly, 
“T take this to mean simply, that Jesus has first led the way into the 
heavenly sanctuary.” We now enter into the holiest by a new and 
living way which Jesus hath consecrated for us through the vail, that 
is to say, his flesh, and we have a great Priest over the House of God. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us. Prof. Stuart said again, “God in 
his heavenly sanctuary is accessible to sinners, only through the blood 
of Jesus there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way 
of access to the throne of mercy.” Speaking of the prohibition 
upon the priests in general as to entering the second tabernacle, the 
apostle tells us plainly that the Holy Ghost signified by this, that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the 
first tabernacle was yet standing (Heb. ix. 8). The opening of the 
true and perfect tabernacle, heaven itself, the presence of God, must 
have been when Christ ascended from Olivet. Then he appeared in 
the presence of God for us (Heb. ix. 24). All we say is, if so, did he, 
or the penitent thief, enter that highest presence at a previous day? 
And if not, how could paradise and the heavenly holy of holies be 
one andthe same? Christ did everything in its own time; what he 
brought to pass was in the fulness of time, everything in its own 
time. With an entire mindfulness of the order of entrance into 
heaven itself, and with strict remembrance of all that the plan of the 
sanctuary of Israel taught, while as yet the first tabernacle was 
standing he introduces the thief into paradise, a place related to the 
true abode of God much as the first part of the sanctuary was to the 
second. First the covenant of works, then the covenant of grace; 
first the carnal, then the spiritual ; first the sanctuary, then the holiest 
of all; first the paradise, then the house of God. Those dying in 
faith before that great event of the ascension, entered into a paradise 
of delights, as the pious Hebrew went into the first tabernacle and 
found great consolation and joy; but as the latter withal must submit 
to a known privation in not entering the most holy place, so the men 
of faith in the olden time, while entering a good place in the unseen 
world and made to realize much of the tenderness of forgiving love, 
must yet wait under a certain privation, to feel something still of the 
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law’s severity and understand the difficulty of a sinner’s beholding 
the face of the holy God, until they could do so under the headship 
of Jesus the crucified. 

Phe first portion of the argument proposed at the beginning is 
now surveyed. There are those who will say, if the pious dead went 
not into the very house of God before Christ ascended, neither will 
they till their bodies are raised up at the last day. Persons going 
into paradise must remain there till the judgment. This we cannot 
admit; and we proceed, therefore, to state in a few words the second 
portion of our reasoning. We do not claim that all difficulties are 
removed out of our way ; still, on the whole, we feel sure of the doc- 
trine that the righteous dead do now, since Christ has ascended, go at 
once into heaven itself, the holy of holies, the immediate presence of 
God, which did not and could not happen before the Redeemer’s 
work. Weare of the opinion that the obstacle in the way of penitent 
men going instantly into the very abode of the Most High, was taken 
away when Christ entered first into heaven itself as our surety arid 
righteousness. The “second vail” was removed; and holy men passed 
out of the condition of paradise, as separate from heaven, and were 
sundered no longer from the face of Infinite Holiness. The relative 
locality of paradise might remain, as we should infer from the passage 
in second Corinthians, which has been cited in another connection, but 
men now pass up through the delightful domain thereof into our 
heavenly Father’s house. 

The proofs that there is now, since Christ, no separate intermediate 
state for the pious, that the whole army of -paradise have taken up 
their advance from the outer porch into heaven, and that the saint 
who departs this life to-day goes at once to heaven, need not be de- 
lineated at length. They are to be found in most volumes and essays 
of the day which have been written for the different purpose of 
proving that paradise was always identical with heaven. It will be 
found that much of the argument of these works is entirely consistent 
with our view of paradise as it was preceding Christ; and only 
proves that now in the gospel day the pious dead depart into the 
presence of God. As proving that now the good go immediately into 
the house of God, much of the reasoning of these treatises seems to 
us to be entirely cogent; going as it does to show that in the gospel 
day regenerate men do depart into God’s immediate presence, without 
disproving at all that, before Christ’s wondrous preparation of the 
way into heaven, such persons went into a chosen place which did not 
have the immediate face of God. And we submit whether this dis- 
tinction and the duration of the conditions, argued for and against, 
have been strictly enough attended to. 
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The principal ground for believing that after the ascension, the 
righteous all go at once into the heavenly glory, consists in the fact 
of the union of all such with Christ. Now there is no doubt that the 
latter ascended at once to his Father. We have such a high priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens and is a minister of the true tabernacle (Heb. viii. 12). We 
have a Master in heaven (Col. iv.1). He has gone into heaven, and is 
on the right hand of God (1 Pet. iii. 22). To him who is our forerunner 
into heaven, the believer is spiritually united, as closely as the branch 
is joined to the vine. So that we cannot conceive of his being sep- 
arated from the personal Christ, as soon as this earthly clog is thrown 
away. And if with Christ, then with the Father. In Christ, we 
have boldness to go to the throne of grace on high. In him we can 
be admitted to see the Father, and dwell in his presence. The Lord 
having prepared the way, there can now be no kind of obstacle to him 
that is in Christ Jesus. The fact of the soul being bodiless at death 
till the judgment, might seem to militate against its going to be with 
Christ at once, for he is embodied and the justified soul is not as yet. 
But what of this to one whose life is hid with Christ in God? Absent 
from the body, yet present with the Lord; and if with the Lord, then 
in heaven itself. Stephen, too, being about to yield up the ghost, 
called upon him whom he saw in the inner sanctuary above and said, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Departing, for Paul, was to be with 
Christ. And what was for Paul and Stephen, would be for the elder 
saints, who, not receiving the promise before Messiah came, are yet per- 
fected in the gospel day and then only (Heb. xi. 39, 40). But we care 
not to extend this portion of our argument. If the above references 
are not convincing, further citations could not be expected to be so. 

Such then are some of the grounds for the doctrine expressed at 
the beginning of this inquiry, namely, that the paradise promised at 
once to the repenting criminal by our Saviour, was not the intimate 
society of God or his true abode, and that only after the ascension he 
and all the pious dead went within the vail to behold the face of God. 
Then the Lord promised the thief paradise, which was indeed the very 
earnest of the highest heaven; but now, the penitent can be pointed 
to heaven itself, for where Christ is there he may be also. It is in 
favor of this doctrine as a whole, that it goes far to harmonize the 
two prevalent opinions, and supposes the validity of many of the 
reasons heretofore used both for and against the question of a distinc- 
tion of paradise and heaven. 


H. A. SAwTELLE. 
San Francisco, CAL. 


























THE CHRISTIAN ALTERNATIVE: 


JESUS THE MESSIAH, OR JESUS THE IMPOSTOR. 


OME, appealing to the miracles of Jesus, to his pure teachings, to 

his benevolent deeds, said, “‘He is a good man;” the opposers 

replied, “Nay; but he deceiveth the people.” There could be no 

neutral ground between these parties. “It was necessary to take the 

position, either that Jesus was all he claimed to be, and a good man, 

. or that he was a deceiver anda bad man. There was very much of 

too positive a character in his pretensions to allow of any other con- 

clusion. So clear, so full, so explicit were his teachings and claims, 

that his hearers could find no consistent course, save to receive him 
unreservedly or reject him utterly. 

The same necessity is upon us. 

All those compromises by which men have sought to adjust their 
favorite views to the character and teachings of Jesus, or, rather in 
which they have sought to adjust his character and teachings to their 
views, are vain. He has presented himself before the world in too 
positive a light, and has spoken of his relations to God and man in 
terms too positive, to allow other alternative than that of cordially 
receiving him, and yielding implicit assent to his teachings, as infalli- 
ble truth, or of utterly rejecting him as an impostor. An impostor 
is one who makes pretension to character and authority to which he 
has no rightful claim; one who teaches for truth what he knows to 
be falsehood. Whether these claims or doctrines are set forth in 
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direct language, or are the legitimate inferences from the individual’s 
acts and words, it matters not; if they are false, he is an impostor. 
The Jews accused Jesus of being a deceiver. It is proposed to notice 
some of his claims and teachings which must be accepted as divine 
truth, if we would not assent to the justice of this accusation. That 
Jesus knew what his own character was, and what his relations to 
man and God were, that he had clear views of what he taught for 
truth, and that he knew perfectly what impressions his words and 
deeds were fitted to give and did give, we may safely assume. 

If he did give false impressions of his character, or teach false doc- 
trines, directly or indirectly, he did so knowingly, purposely, and is 
justly chargeable with deception. We present then the alternative. 

1. Was JEsus THE MESSIAH, OF WHOSE COMING AND CHARACTER, 
THROUGH NEARLY A SCORE OF CENTURIES, PROPHETS SPAKE; OR 
WAS HE AN IMPOSTOR? Respecting his own teaching and preten- 
sions we do not admit that there can be doubt in the mind of a candid 
reader of the gospel narrative. Jesus did not discourse like a Kant, 
a Hamilton, or a Cousin, to philosophers in a philosophical style, 
which only a philosophical mind can comprehend, nor did he speak 
to persons who were accustomed, like German mythical interpreters, 
to look for a hidden, curious, fanciful meaning in every sentence, but 
he spoke chiefly to the plain unlettered multitude, the common people 
who heard him gladly, and who, he knew, would take the most obvious 
meaning of his words for the true one, and would neither suspect nor 
hunt for uncommon interpretations. We may assume as a general 
rule, that the ideas which common readers get from an unbiassed pe- 
rusal of his words are the ideas he meant to convey. We repeat 
then, no honest man can fail to understand his claims. 

He declared himself the Messiah of the prophets. Of John the 
Baptist, his forerunner, who announced himself “ the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight,” thus claiming the ancient prophecy, Jesus also added his 
testimony, saying to the multitudes, “ This is he of whom it is writ- 
ten, Behold I send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” When Jesus demanded of his disciples whom 
they took him to be, Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” and Jesus approved his saying. To the Jews he 
said, ‘ Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which testify of me.” And, again, “Had ye 
believed Moses ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me.” 
Again he declares, “ All things written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of Man shall be accomplished.” “ All things must be fulfilled 
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which were written in the law of Moses, in the prophets and in the 
psalms concerning me.” When challenged by the high priest to 
answer whether he were the Christ, the Son of the Blessed, he 
answered, “Iam.” To the two going to Emmaus, “ beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.” Thus plainly did he announce 
himself as Messiah; and of his extraordinary character and relations 
to God and man he gave equally clear teachings. “A greater than 
Solomon is here,” said he on one occasion. On another, when he 
had been speaking of his character and works, the cavillers exclaimed, 
“ Art thou greater than our father Abraham, which is dead? and 
the prophets are dead; whom makest thou thyself?” and he plainly 
‘signified his superiority to them all, concluding by the extraordinary 
assertion, “‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” 

He declared himself to be the “only begotten Son of God,” whom 
he gave, that those believing on him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. Emphatically did he announce his own preéxistence in 
a past eternity. “ And now,” are the words of his prayer, “O Father, 
glorify thou me, with thine own self, with the glory I had with thee 
before the world was.” He claimed to be the only one that could 
reveal the Father, and because of his peculiar relations to him; “ No 
one knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any one the 
Father but the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 
He taught that he was himself the only medium of access to the 
Father. ‘ No man cometh to the Father but by me.” Such power 
too he claimed as none other ever did; “ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.” Thus might we proceed with the particulars 
concerning the extraordinary character and relations to which he 
made pretension, for every reader of gospel history knows that they 
are found on every page of the sacred narrative. 

We know that he did claim directly, and allowed the inference to 
be drawn from his acts and words by his disciples and the multitudes, 
that he was the Messiah foretold by the prophets, and that as such 
he was above and unlike all other men, the infallible Teacher, the Su- 
preme Lord of all. The alternative is forced upon us, either to admit 
the truth and justice of this claim, or to charge him with wicked im- 
posture. In no way can we compromise the matter, and leave him 
in possession of a character of virtue, honesty or veracity, if we deny 
these claims. 

Do the Parkers, Newmans, Renans, say, “ He is a good man, a very 
superior man, but nothing more,—possessed of no power, authority, 
knowledge or relations beyond what other holy men may possibly at- 
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tain?” We reply, “ Nay, he deceiveth the people ;” He cannot be a 
good man. He claims to be Messiah, to have existed before creation, 
to have all power, and many other like things. If he did live in 
glory with the Father before the world was, he knows it; if he did 
not dwell thus with the Father in glory he knows it, and knows all the 
rest of his claims associated with this false one to be false also, and he 
is thus made out an arrant impostor. Tell us not that he is a good 
man, if you deny him the character and relations he claims. All our 
ideas of righteousness must be reversed, ere we can admit it. With 
far greater propriety may you tell us that Mahomet was a good man, 
for he never laid claim to such a character and to such power as 
Christ. We can find good ground for adopting the theory that he 
was a religious enthusiast misled by his spiritual fancies and dreams, 
and still retain some respect for his character, for he did not profess 
to speak on his own high authority, but as he was taught by the 
angel of the Cave, nor did he pretend to work miracles in confirmation 
of his prophetic character, but appealed to his visions and revelations. 

Jesus, on the contrary, spake as one that had authority and infalli- 
bility, not derived but inherent, belonging to him by virtue of his 
relation to the Supreme God. “Iam in the Father and the Father 
in me.” In proof of this he wrought or pretended to work the many 
mighty miracles of which the record is in the gospels. “If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not,” was his challenge to his foes, 
“but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye 
may know and believe that the Father is in me and I in him.” And 
at the close of his career of miraculous working, he declared of his 
rejectors, “If I had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin; but now have they both seen 
and hated both me and my Father.” This was their especial guilt, 
that they had rejected him notwithstanding his mighty miracles 
wrought before them in confirmation of his Messiahship. 

Surely the men of our day, who deny Christ’s claim to infallible 
authority and denounce as fabulous the miraculous working given in 
confirmation of it, must be gifted with the knowledge of a spiritual 
alchemy in itself miraculous, which can discover in him still a char- 
acter honest, just and true. This is indeed light shining out of dark- 
ness, or rather it is darkness itself shining. We leave this point. 

2. Was JESUS DIVINE, OR WAS HE AN Impostor ? 


When God made known himself to Moses, he used this language, . 


“T am that I am,” and bade him declare to the Hebrews in Egyptian 
bondage, “‘I Am hath sent me unto you.” When Jesus replied to the 
cavilling Jews concerning his character and authority, he used this 
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title by which Jehovah would be known, saying, “Before Abraham 
was lam.” What idea must the Jews have attached to these sacred 
terms by which Jehovah had declared his self-existent Godhead to 
their great captain and prophet, and how must they have regarded 
the claims of one who thus boldly applied them to himself? We will 
not dwell on this. 

In the commencement of this article it was remarked, that he who 
willingly allows to be attributed to himself a eharacter that does not 
rightfully belong to him, is as justly branded a deceiver as he who 
positively claims it. How was it with Jesus? In the early part of 
his public ministry, he chose twelve disciples whom he admitted to 
the closest intimacy and most unreserved intercourse. He instructed 
them continually in respect to his own character and relations, and 
both before and after his death and resurrection made known to them 
the important things of his kingdom. Once he asked his disciples, 
“Who say ye that I am?” and Peter answered, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Christ did not make any correc- 
tion of this answer, but replied, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” At another time he talked with them familiarly 
and tenderly of the Father, and Philip said unto him, “Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us.” Christ replied, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou then show 
us the Father?” 

The context in which these words occur strengthens the conviction 
that the natural interpretation is the correct one, and that Jesus in- 
tended to claim divinity by the use of them. Conceive of Peter in 
the house.of Cornelius, or Paul upon Mars’ Hill, or John among his 
“little children” at Ephesus, saying, “He that sees me sees God,” 
and would not the language be blasphemy upon their lips? 

We are not surprised, that after the miracle of the resurrection, 
the accomplishment of which by his own power Jesus foretold 
to his disciples, was fully proved to the doubting Thomas, he should 
yield to overwhelming evidence and announce his faith, in the words 
“My Lord and my God.” But we are astonished out of measure, 
that Jesus did not correct the error, if it was not his desire that his 
disciples should regard him as their Lord and their God. He surely 
knew what ideas of his divine character his disciples were receiving, 
and he surely knew that his words were fitted to confirm them in their 
belief. He taught them that he and his Father were one, and promised 
when he departed to send the divine Spirit to abide with them and 
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guide them into truth. “ He shall take of the things of mine and 
show them unto you.” He assured them that all power in heaven 
and earth was his, and commanded them to go and proclaim the gos- 
pel in his name, and baptize the converts in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The Father is God; the Holy 
Ghost is God; and is the Son, whose name is thus associated on equal 
terms with these divine names, less than God? He bade them offer 
their prayers in his name, with the assurance that he would answer 
and that the Father would answer, thus placing himself on an equality 
with God as the hearer of prayer. ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name I will do it.” ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name he will give it you.” 

He promised to be with them alway even unto the end of the 
world, thus assuming omnipresence as before he had asserted his om- 
nipotence. Now if these disciples believed that Jesus spoke the 
truth, and that he did possess all these attributes to which he laid 
claim directly and assumed indirectly in these teachings and promises, 
and which he allowed others to ascribe to him without contradiction, 
what inference might we expect them to draw ? 

What inference they did draw, we well know, for what doctrine 
they subsequently taught, we know. Peter, who answered Christ’s 
question, “‘Who say ye that I am?” has shown us what he re- 
ceived as the truth, for in his epistle he has styled him, “God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ;”? and John, the beloved, who surely drank 
in from his Master the pure truth, in the beginning of his gospel de- 
clares, “In the beginning was the Word (Christ), and the Word 
(Christ) was with God, and the Word (Christ) was God.” 

With emphasis says he again, “This is the true God and eternal 
life.” Had not Jesus reason to expect that such would be the infer- 
ence of his disciples from his acts and words? That his language was 
capable of such construction, he certainly knew, and that his disciples 
had heard such inference drawn from his words, he also knew. 
John records that on two occasions, the Jews understood him to 
claim divinity and accused him of blasphemy because of it, saying 
once, “ Thou being man makest thyself God,” and again, that “he 
made himself equal with God.” And yet he never cautioned his disci- 
ples against such inference. He never told them to beware of the 
error of attributing to him divinity. He bade them “Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,” but never 


1 In the Bible Union’s Version, and also in marginal reference of Common Version, “ Our 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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did he say, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of idolatry in paying to me honor 
that belongs only to God.” On the contrary, he did emphatically 
declare it to be “the will of the Father that all men should honor 
the Son even as they honor the Father.” Never did he refuse the 
worship offered him, nor give the slightest caution to those disciples 
to hinder them, and his church through all succeeding time led by 
them, from falling into the fatal error of paying him divine homage 
and thus breaking Jehovah’s first great command. If Christ was not 
divine, and yet allowed his disciples under his own instruction to 
embrace this error, was he not a deceiver? And if he knew the 
future history of his church, and saw that so universally through 
succeeding centuries, the false doctrine of his divinity, which his 
rejectors charged him with assuming, would be received from his 
own words, and still uttered not one clear positive warning to keep 
his church from this idolatry, how can we reconcile it with a charac- 
ter of truth and righteousness? And surely the known fact that the 
wisest, and best, and most ardently devoted of his disciples, have 
with such unanimity through eighteen centuries inferred from his 
teachings this doctrine, is of itself an overwhelming proof that it is a 
most natural inference, so natural, that if false, one so wise as Christ 
claimed to be, ought to have foreseen and provided against it by some 
words of caution. 

He foresaw and predicted that men would dislike his truth; he 
foresaw and predicted that multitudes would refuse the honor due to 
him; he foresaw and predicted that they would array themselves in 
hostility against his people, and pursue them with persecuting rage; 
he foresaw and predicted that many of his professed followers would 
fall away and forsake him; but nowhere do we see manifested on his 
part the least suspicion that his disciples would ever be in danger of 
paying him too much honor, or that his church would ever fall 
into the sin of idolatry by offering him the worship due to God alone. 
Tell us, denier of Christ’s divinity, Was he ignorant or was he 
perverse ? P 

We have alluded to the inference of the unfriendly Jews. Let us 
look a little more closely, and we shall see, if this was a false infer- 
ence, how forcibly ought the necessity of cautioning his disciples to 
have presented itself to his mind, if he would secure them from 
idolatry. 

On one occasion Jesus had said, “I and my Father are one,” and 
the Jews for this sought to slay him. “Many good works,” said 
Jesus, “have I shown you of my Father; for which of these works 
do ye stone me?” Their answer was, “For a good work we stone 
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thee not, but for blasphemy, and because thou being a man makest thy- 
self God.” Again, they sought to slay him because he had done a mira- 
cle on the Sabbath day. Jesus answered them, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” “Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
him, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but said that God 
was his Father, making himself equal with God.” From these ac- 
counts, it is manifest that calling God his Father, or calling himself 
the Son of God, was deemed, by these enemies, equivalent to a claim 
of divinity. 

Bearing this in mind, let us look upon the scene before the Sanhe- 
drim. After they had sought in vain for evidence against him, and 
were almost in despair of accomplishing their purpose to condemn 
him, the high priest stands up and puts Christ under a solemn oath, 
saying, “I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Thus adjured, Jesus 
replied, “I am,” and added the declaration that hereafter they should 
see him coming in his power and glory. Thereupon the high priest 
rent his clothes, saying, “He hath spoken blasphemy,” and the 
council gave their voice, “ He is guilty of death.” The law of Moses 
denounced death upon the blasphemer, and urging Pilate to give 
sentence against him they said, “We have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die because he made himself the Son of God.”" Now as 
we have seen that Jesus knew what meaning, on previous occasions, 
his enemies attached to the phrase “‘Son of God,” can we doubt that 
he intentionally allowed them to understand him to claim divinity ? 
Answering the question according to the known meaning of the ques- 
tioner, did he not positively affirm his divinity? And if he was not 
divine, how can the justice of the sentence be impugned, which ac- 
cording to the law of Moses condemned him to death? And how can 
we find fault with the epithet which they afterwards applied to him, 
“this deceiver ?” . 

But if the enemies of Jesus drew a false inference from his words, 
how could he help to see the necessity of cautioning his disciples if he 
would not have them fall into the same error? Yet he uttered not a 
syllable of caution. 


1 It is a noteworthy fact that John, who makes record of the two occasions when the Jews 
accused Jesus of claiming divinity, is the only evangelist who gives this accusation before 
Pilate. And when we reflect how his mind must have been impressed with these facts, that he 
had heard Jesus charged with making such claim, that he had heard him, under adjuration, 
acknowledge and avow the claim, that he had seen him condemned to death on the charge of 
such claim, and had heard the justice of the verdict asserted by his judges before Pilate, we 
are not suprised at the opening sentence of his Gospel, ‘In the beginning was the Word and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
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We say then, if Jesus was willing that both friends and enemies 
should understand him to claim divinity, and yet was not divine, he 
was a deceiver, such as beside him the world has never known. We 
are fully aware of the startling nature of this alternative; but there 
it is and we must meet it—Jesus divine, or Jesus an impostor ! 

3. Is JEsus THE ONLY ONE THROUGH WHOM MEN CAN BE SAVED 
FROM THEIR SINS, OR HAS HE DECEIVED THE WORLD IN THIS 
VITAL MATTER? 

What he taught is manifest. He did claim to be the Saviour of 
men. ‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” He taught that such is the character of the race through sin 
that, “except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,” that God, looking on the condition of sinners was moved with 
compassion, and “‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” So in his estimation, the world was lost and needed 
him for a Saviour. There are those who speak of Jesus in the highest 
terms of praise as a good man, a great teacher, but ignore entirely 
his peculiar relations as a Saviour. Such go in the face of his own 
words. He did most emphatically teach, in the fullest, clearest, most 
positive terms, that he was necessary to the redemption of the world, 
that it could not be saved without him. 

“T came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. And this is the Father’s will that hath sent me, 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day.” “Iam the way, the truth, and 
the life.” ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” “Iam 
the door; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved.” “TI am the 
resurrection and the life.” “Iam come that men might have life.” 
In such a strain did he constantly speak, ever teaching that the hope 
and dependence of the world for salvation was in him, and warning 
men to make sure of life by believing in him. 

“Labor not for the meat that perisheth, but for the meat that endur- 
eth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you.” 
“Whosoever drinketh the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” “I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish ; 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” From these multi- 
plied teachings what could his disciples learn but this, that he was 
the only Saviour from sin, and they only could expect salvation who 
should receive him. Let any one read carefully all his teachings to 
the twelve, especially those recorded in the latter chapters of John, 
where he sets forth the closeness of relationship between himself and 
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his disciples, tells of the benefits he does and will confer upon them, 
speaks of the sacrifice he is to offer for them and its necessity, and 
points them to the blessed mansions of rest which he will, in his love 
and by his own power prepare for them, and he will see the reasons 
they had to believe that Jesus was their Saviour. 

And when, as they stood on Mt. Olivet, whence he ascended on 
high, they received from his lips the last great commission, which 
bade them go into all the world and to every creature proclaim that 
whosoever believed in him should be saved, and whosoever believed not 
should be damned, how completely must they have been confirmed in 
the belief that salvation was in him alone. That they were fixed in 
this belief, we have abundant evidence. When the day of Pentecost 
came and they went forth under the guidance of the divine Spirit to 
preach to the multitude, this was the doctrine they proclaimed. 

When the thousands pricked in the heart began to tremble in view 
of their lost condition, and to cry out to Peter and the rest of the 
apostles, ‘What shall we do?” the answer was ready, and was 
given in no hesitating uncertain language, but in clear decided terms, 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” And when subsequently Peter and John were brought 
before the Sanhedrim for preaching in the name of Jesus, they there 
made confession of their faith, declaring him to be the Saviour: 
“Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
This they ever taught: “We have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” It appears thus 
that the words of Jesus were calculated to convey to his hearers the 
idea that the world was lost in sin, and he only could save it; and 
this was the idea they did receive, and Jesus knew this to be the idea 
they received, nor may we question that this was the idea he meant 
they should receive. Unless it be the truth, that Jesus Christ is the 
only Saviour of the world, and without him there is no hope to the 
guilty sons of men, we must set him down as the great impostor of 
history. 

4. Is THE DEATH OF JESUS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO PROVIDE A 
DELIVERANCE FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW FOR THOSE WHO TRUST IN 
HIM, OR HAS HE DECEIVED THE WORLD, IN THIS RESPECT? 

“We are saved by Christ’s life and teaching, by imitating his ex- 
ample, by obeying his precepts, not by his vicarious suffering. We 
need no atonement to deliver us from penalties. Penitence and re- 
formation will secure pardon.” Are these true statements? That 
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we cannot be saved without renouncing sin, without striving to con- 
form to the precepts and example of Christ is true, and on this would 
we lay great emphasis, but is this all? 

Is there no penalty for past transgression to be remitted, which 
could not be remitted had not Christ died for our sins and risen again 
for our justification? Was it not a necessity that he should suffer, 
the just for the unjust, that sinners might have pardon, that God 
might be just and the justifier of those that believe in him? If this 
be not so, then we see no way to avoid the conclusion that Jesus has 
deceived us. His teachings seem not equivocal, nor did his hearers 
so regard them, especially the chosen disciples who in their writings 
have given us the impressions they received. It is recorded by John 
that a Rabbi came to Jesus, on one occasion, to inquire concerning 
his doctrine. Jesus began by declaring to him the absolute necessity 
of the great moral change of the new birth, the work of the divine 
Spirit. Then proceeding to speak of himself and his mission, he de- 
clares his advent from heaven and makes known its necessity for the 
salvation of men. And to illustrate his relation to men as their 
Saviour, he uses the following language: “And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so’must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” He presents himself on the cross holding such relation 
to guilty men, as the brazen serpent held to the poisoned Israelites. 
As they looked and lived, or refusing died, so must men look to Christ 
on the cross for salvation from sin, or refusing die eternally. If 
Jesus does not mean here to present himself on the cross as the only 
hope of the world, if he does not teach that in this vicarious sacrifice 
is the great love of God seen providing salvation, then may we cease 
to trust language for the conveyance of ideas. And what mean these 
words of his? “The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” “To give 
his life.” How did Jesus give his life? By the death on Calvary. 
“A ransom for many.” And was that a ransom? So he declares. 
And what is a ransom? A price paid to deliver some one from 
thraldom, from penalties, from suffering. Jesus then gave his life as 
a price for the redemption of man from the penalty of sin. “TI lay 
down my life for the sheep; I have power to lay it down and I have 
power to take it’again.” No wonder that his disciples with such lan- 
guage of their Master in their remembrance should find a fitness in 
the address of the apostle,— Ye are bought with a price.” No 
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wonder that Peter should declare, “Ye know that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” 

Frequently did Jesus converse with his chosen twelve concerning 
his death, and most plainly did he make known its necessity, but 
never more clearly and tenderly than on the night of his betrayal. 
The scenes of the Last Supper and of Gethsemane can be rationally 
interpreted only by the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. As we 
have looked upon the vision of Jesus in the garden, and have seen 
him there alone on his bended knees beneath those dark olives, pray- 
ing, “O my Father if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” and 
have contemplated his passion, his soul in agony, his physical frame 
bowed in the extremity of suffering, his holy brow weeping as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground, in view of the cross, 
involuntarily has the exclamation arisen, what a protest is here against 
the saying of many that his death was that of a martyr only, not neces- 
sary for the salvation of men! Must we acquiesce in the conclusion 
of Parker, that Jesus gave way to weakness here, and exhibited a lack 
of that fortitude shown by many of his own confessors, who without 
shrinking have met death in like form and in forms as terrible, and re- 
joiced that they were counted worthy to suffer in his name? No; 
Jesus was not weak, nor did his imagination invest that cross with 
an agony greater than belonged to it. It was not the giving of his 
life only, but the giving of his life a ransom for many, the view of 
which extorted from his soul those cries of anguish. 

Jesus saw clearly and appreciated fully what to us is an infinite 
mystery of vicarious suffering, in that death to which in anticipation 
he submitted with the prayer, “O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass from me except I drink it, thy will be done.” He saw it was 
not possible to fulfil his great mission of love and let this cup pass 
from him. 

Had he not drank that cup, how entirely that precious ordinance, 
which a few hours before he had instituted, would have lost all its 
significance! ‘“ With desire,” said he to the twelve, “ have I desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 
Christ himself was the paschal lamb, in whose slaying the type was 
about to be fulfilled. In such a strain was he addressing them. Then, 
“he took bread, blessed and brake it, and gave to his disciples, and 
said, ‘Take, eat, this is my body.’ And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to them saying, ‘Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
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blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins.’” 

Was there no emphatic vicarious value in that death, thus to be 
commemorated throughout the history of the church by this ordi- 
nance? Why did he mark this, of all the events of his earthly 
mission, alone to be kept in lively remembrance among his disciples 
by a special commemorative ceremony? How must those apostles 
have viewed it afterwards, when calling to mind his many teachings 
concerning the necessity of his death, they partook of these emblems 
of it and repeated the words, “This is my body given for you:” 
“This cup is the New Testament in my blood shed for you?” Did 
these disciples, from that time, never look with peculiar interest to 
that blood, nor feel that it was indeed shed for them, to take away 
their sin? What Peter believed we have seen in his words already 
quoted. How the beloved John, who at this supper leaned on Jesus’ 
breast, received his words, we know by this subsequent declaration, 
“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” If 
these apostles did not at that very hour fully comprehend his words 
and acts, they afterwards did. After his resurrection he appeared to 
them and said, “ These are the words which I spake unto you while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in the Psalms corcerning 
me. Then opened he their understandings that they might understand 
the Scriptures, and said unto them, “‘ Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sins might be preached in his name 
among all nations beginning at Jerusalem; and ye are witnesses of 
these things.” And so have they been witnesses of these things, and 
have taught in unmistakable language what they learned from their 
Lord. “ For,” saith Peter, “Christ hath once suffered for sins the just 
for the unjust that he might bring us to God.” ‘Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we being dead to sins 
should live unto righteousness, by whose stripes ye were healed.” 
Who bare our sins? Jesus Christ. How? In his body. Where? 
On the tree. To what end? That we being dead to sins should live 
unto righteousness, that by his stripes we might be healed. In Peter’s 
estimation, the cross is man’s only hope. Can we blame him for 
drawing such an inference from such teaching of his Master? And 
when, John in his vision, heard the song of the redeemed in heaven, 
“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood 
and made us kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever,” he did not hesitate to record it 
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as setting forth the true value of Christ’s death, and why should he, 
after listening to such words from his lips? And when Paul takes up 
the word and declares, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us,” we know from what teaching of 
Jesus he drew such conclusions. And when we know that the church 
through all the centuries have held “the cross, the cross, ever the 
cross,” to be the grand feature of the gospel, fitted to attract the at- 
tention, to fix the regards, to give hope, to draw out the trust and 
affections of believers, we can see plainly from whose blessed lips 
they have received instruction. To the opposer of this great doctrine 
of Christ’s vicarious suffering, we will not now dogmatically declare, 
it is true and you must receive it, but we will fearlessly assert that if it 
be not true, then the apostles of the Lord, the early disciples, and the 
vast multitudes of Christ’s true, faithful, devoted followers through 
the long line of centuries have been deceived, and the plain teaching 
of Jesus has deceived them, and you may choose your alternative. 
Do you say, “he is a good man, but his death has no vicarious value ?” 
“Nay,” is our response, “ but he deceiveth the people.” He has de- 
ceived me, he has deceived my brother and my sister, he hath de- 
ceived the multitudes who during the pentecostal outpourings of the 
past years have put their trust in him and found peace, he has de- 
ceived the churches throughout Christendom which are now placing 
their hopes upon that death, he has deceived the myriads who through 
generations past have drawn their hopes of heaven, their motives to 
holy endeavor, their power to triumph over trial and death from the 
cross, he has deceived his apostles, for to us all has he said, as, again 
and again, in obedience to his own command, we have come around 
his table to commemorate his suffering and death, “This is my body 
given for you.” “ This cup is the New Testament in my blood shed for 
many for the remissions of sins.” 

If we have believed a lie Jesus Christ has taught it to us. 

5. Has JESUS POWER TO FORGIVE SINS, SO THAT HIS WORD OF 
PROMISE, “ HIM THAT COMETH TO ME, I WILL IN NO WISE CAST OUT,” 
IS SUFFICIENT TO SECURE SALVATION TO EVERY ONE THAT TRUSTS IN 
IT, OR IS HE AN IMPOSTOR? ° 

That he claimed this power is manifest. Once he said to the sick 
of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee:” and when the by- 
standers murmured, saying, “Who hath power to forgive sins but 
God only?” he demonstrated his rightful claim to such power by 
working a miracle before them, bidding the sick of the palsy to arise, 
take up his bed and go to his own house, and givirfy him strength to 
obey. To the woman in the pharisee’s house he said, “Thy sins are 
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forgiven thee,” and when they murmured he added, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace.” ‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
thega and they follow me, and I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” 
Can one rightfully use such language, in whom dwells not the authority 
to forgive sin and grant salvation ? 

To his chosen disciples he ever spoke as one who had power and 
authority to do for thenf whatever they needed, and when about to 
leave them he addressed to them words fitted to heighten their con- 
fidence in his ability and love, to the utmost. “Let not your heart 
be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in Mz. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for you.” The 
perfect confidence thus challenged, the apostles ever exercised, 
ascribing to him forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation. If now 
Jesus is a mere man, and has not the power which he has so positively 
claimed, and which his apostles led by his teaching have ascribed to 
him, then has he been guilty of the most infamous imposture of which 
the human mind is capable of conceiving. It is the veriest folly to 
pretend to have respect for a character such as his is made to appear, 
for he has been guilty of a double crime against humanity and against 
God, which no creature beside, either man or spirit, has ever equalled. 

Upon the man Tetzel with his merchandise of popish pardons and 
indulgences, we can waste no deeper feeling than contempt, his em- 
ployers we indignantly condemn, and his poor ignovant victims we 
both pity and despise; but the deception of this man Jesus—human 
speech can convey no conception of the intensity of the soul’s emo- 
tions as we view it. The wisest and the weakest, the most learned 
and the most ignorant, the noble and the serf, every grade of intellect 
from a giant Paul to the semi-idiot, through three-score generations 
of men have been his victims. He has spoken to millions of souls 
under the deepest agony of conviction for sin, and in the most exul- 
tant joy of a supposed deliverance, in hours of adversity, severest 
trial, utmost peril, and in hours of prosperity, bliss and safety, in 
quiet congregations of peaceful worshippers, and amidst the martyr 
fires, in “all the changing scenes of life,” and in the last struggles of 
death, saying, “Come unto me, believe in me, I can and will forgive 
and save,” and his voice has sounded like the voice of a God mighty 
to save, but it has been the voice of a weak, deceitful man, deluding 
its victims to the belief in a falsehood whose consequences are eternal, 
by the blasphemous usurpation of the supreme prerogative of Deity. 
Do you shudder, réader, at the application of such language to Christ? 
It is the Christian alternative. | 
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6. Dip JESUS RISE FROM THE DEAD ON THE THIRD DAY AND 

ASCEND INTO HEAVEN, AND IS HE NOW OUR MEDIATOR ON HIGH, OR IS 
HE A DECEIVER? 
_ That he predicted his own death, that he declared he had power 
to lay down his life and take it again, and would do so, that he was 
crucified and laid in the sepulchre, are matters of the historic record; 
that he appeared afterwards alive, at least ten different times to his 
disciples, talked with them, ate before them, bade them test him by 
touch as well as sight, gave them their commission, and promised to 
be with them always in their labors, these disciples positively assert. 
That he spoke to his disciples of ascending to his Father, both be- 
fore and after his resurrection, that he taught them to expect that in 
his glory he would still be their Saviour and would hear and answer 
their prayers, and that from among them he was caught up and passed 
out of their sight, they have testified in the most explicit language. 

Were all these appearances real, and all these words and promises 
true and sure, or mere deceptions in word and deed? This is a 
question to be fairly met, by those who would rightly and honestly 
decide upon the character of Jesus Christ, not to be disposed of by 
a fling or a sneer, as Theodore Parker disposes of the resurrection on 
the third day. These pretensions are either true or false. If true, 
they establish the character of Jesus as the Lord of life and death, the 
ascended and glorified Redeemer, who ever lives a Mediator at the 
right hand of power, to hear and answer the prayers of his people. 

If false, then is his character stamped as that of a socerer, ar im- 
postor, whom we ought to reject with scorn. 

7. FINALLY, IS THERE TO BE A RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD AND A 
DAY OF JUDGMENT, WHEN JESUS CHRIST WILL ASSIGN TO ALL THEIR 
REWARD, AND RECEIVE HIS SAINTS INTO THE GLORY OF THE FATHER, 
OR IS HE A DECEIVER? 

It was his positive declaration, that the Father had committed all 
judgment unto the Son, and he often warned his hearers of the ap- 
proach of that day when all deeds should be tried and rewarded. 
“He that rejecteth me and receiveth not my words hath one that 
judgeth him; the word that I have spoken the same shall judge him in 
the last day.” Most fearful language this to the denier of his truth 
and his claims; the very word that he rejects shall judge him. 
“Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, in this adul- 
terous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father and of the holy 
angels.” ‘For the hour is coming in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth; they that have done 
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good unto the resurrection of life; they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” Of Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capernaum, he declared the sentence should be less tolerable, in the 
day of judgment, than of Tyre and Sidon, of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In that day, many, he also declared, will say unto him, “ Lord, Lord,” to 
whom he will reply, “I never knew you; depart, ye that work iniquity.” 
He has given a most graphic description of that great scene, when 
seated on the throne of his glory, all nations shall be gathered before 
him and he shall divide them as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats, and to each party shall assign an everlasting portion. Let 
it be kept distinctly in mind that Jesus spoke to a people who were be- 
lievers in the doctrine of a final judgment, and what impression are 
we compelled to acknowledge his words fitted to leave? What ideas 
were received by his own apostles they make plain by their own lan- 
guage. Peter speaks plainly of the judgment, telling us that the 
angels that sinned and the unjust are reserved unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished. So also Jude; and John in the Apocalypse 
describes the scene when all that have lived shall be gathered, and 
the books shall be opened, and the dead shall be judged out of the 
things written in the books. And Paul, taught by Christ, has posi- 
tively affirmed the coming of that judgment. ‘God hath appointed 
a day in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained.” The same inference that these apostles 
drew has the church ever drawn from Christ’s words, and with faith 
in those teachings we who believe do now look forward with awe and 
hope, to that day when “we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done whether it be good or bad.” 

Has Jesus deceived us all in this great matter and awakened idle 
fears in the minds of men these many centuries, or is it indeed true 
that that day is coming “when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them that know not God and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ?” Here is an alternative which ‘the Christian offers. Deny 
the resurrection of the dead and the final judgment, and Jesus Christ 
stands forth a deceiver. 

In our discussion, we have swept over a wide range of Christian 
doctrines, and made copious quotations from the Holy Word. We 
could not confine ourselves to a narrower compass and do justice to the 
design we have had in view, that of exhibiting the alternative with 
which, as a believer in evangelical truth, we would meet the liberalists 
of every school who eulogize the character of Jesus while they ignore 
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his divine claims and deny the fundamental doctrines he taught. 
“What think ye of Christ?” is the question of vital importance. 

No systems of religious belief or doctrine can be set up without 
taking Christ into the account. His history and teaching cannot be 
ignored. Whoever would reject evangelical truth and adopt another 
creed, must modify his views of Christ to accord therewith. This we 
observe to be practically the truth, and various have been the 
characters and relations assigned to Christ by the believers and advo- 
cates of false creeds. Our object has been to expose the inconsistency 
of this with the plain gospel narrative. Jesus has presented himself 
to us in no equivocal light. His claims in respect to character and 
relations are put forth in such positive and decided terms, and under 


‘ such circumstances as to leave no doubt how he would be regarded. 


We must receive him precisely as he presents himself, acknowledging 
the justice of his claims to all that is extraordinary in this character 
and these relations, and accepting as truth all his teachings, or we 
must renounce him utterly as an impostor, who has deceived men in 
regard to the most sacred duties and relations to their Creator, and 
the most weighty and vital concerns of time and eternity. There is 
no way possible of avoiding this alternative. To attempt to do so, by 
ascribing to Jesus the character of an enthusiast, who was self-deluded 
in respect to his pretensions, and verily believed himself possessed of 
the attributes and powers, and to have wrought the wondrous deeds 
and to hold the relations to God and man, which he claimed, would be 
simple absurdity. No such supposition could be entertained by a 
reasonable mind for a mcment, save concerning a downright madman; 
and surely no one will be found mad enough himself, to charge Jesus 
with insanity. 

The calmness and quietness of his demeanor, the thorough self- 
control and presence of mind which he exhibited in the most trying 
positions of his life and even in his death, the self-consistency which 
he maintained from the beginning to the end of his career, the wisdom, 
the dignity, the meekness, the benevolence, the moral sublimity which 
appeared in all his acts and words, acknowledged freely by such in- 
fidels as Rousseau and Thomas Paine, compel us to the conviction 
that he was not an enthusiast, or if so, yet one who thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated, and was entirely responsible for, the meaning 
and force of every word he uttered and every pretension he put forth. 
Such is the man who has claimed unequivocally to be the Messiah of 
whom prophets through a score of centuries spoke, and as such to 
hold relations and possess a character and authority such as never did 
or can belong to another; who has claimed to be divine; and to be 
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the only Saviour of the world; who has taught that his death on the 
cross was a necessary offering without which sin could not have been 
forgiven; who has claimed to have in himself power to forgive sin and 
grant eternal life to all that will come to him; who assured his disci- 
ples in positive terms that he would rise from the dead by his own 
power and ascend to heaven there to be the Mediator of his people; 
and fully and distinctly taught that at last he would come again to 
judge the world and assign to all their final portion. His chosen 
twelve received and believed these things from his mouth, and his 
church has continued to believe them to the present day. Here then 
are the very words of Jesus. They are true or they are false. If 
true, he is our Supreme Lord and Saviour; if false, he is an impos- 
tor unworthy of our regard. There is no middle ground, no room 
for compromise. We must decide for him or against him. And if 
we decide against him, if with his ancient enemies we deny his claims, 
saying “Nay but he deceiveth the people,” where else shall we find 
light and hope? ‘To whom shall we go, if he has not the words of 
eternal life? 

We deem the views presented in this article to be of practical value, 
especially to the young Christian tempted to depart from the faith and 
take up more liberal doctrines as they are called. Let such a one 
think of the alternative;—Jesus the Messiah, Divine, the Saviour, 
the atoning sacrifice, the pardoner, the risen Redeemer and ascended 
Mediator, the final Judge; or Jesus the impostor: and if there remain 
in the heart one spark of true love, one glimmer of faith, he will turn 
with a shudder and flee back to the cross for peace and safety. 

N. M. Woop. 


Urrer Axton, Itt. 

















JUDGE READ ON SUNDAY HORSE-CARS. 


Opinion of Hon. John M. Read, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in favor of the Passenger Railway Cars running on every day of the 
week, including Sunday. Philadelphia: Sherman & Co., Printers. 
1867. ’ 


r this the private opinion of Hon. John M. Read, who sometimes sits 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and pro- 
nounces its decisions; or is it the judicial opinion of said Read, 


actually sitting on the bench of said court, and actually pronouncing 
its decision in the cases,— 


“SPARHAWK AND OTHERS v. Sur. Appeal 
THE Union PAssENGER RAILWAY CoMPANY, from the Nisi Prius 
KENTON v. THE SAME. in Equity’’2 


From the lawyer-like heading of the pamphlet, taken in connection 
with the juridical tone of some of its closing paragraphs, the reader 
may infer that the “opinion” is judicial; and that he has before him 
the authoritative decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania pro- 
nounced by Judge Read, reversing certain decrees that had been 
brought before it by appeal from the decisions of some lower court. 

Precisely what the issue was in the case of Sparhawk and others 
versus the Union Passenger Railway Company, and in that of Kenton 
versus the same, the pamphlét nowhere definitely informs us; nor 
does it any where tell us explicitly what the decrees of the lower 
court were, which had been brought before the Supreme Court for re- 
versal. The reader is left to infer both what the issue was in these 
cases, and what were the decrees that were reversed. But if he will 
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read the pamphlet carefully through, he will find a few intimations, 
vague indeed, yet sufficiently clear perhaps, in the light thrown on 
them by the title page, to warrant the inference that the plaintiffs, 
Sparhawk and others, and Kenton, had sought to restrain the de- 
fendants, the Union Passenger Railway Company, by an injunction 
from the lower court, from running their cars on Sunday in the city 
of Philadelphia, on the alleged ground that it was contrary to the 
laws of Pennsylvania. The argument seems to proceed on the as- 
sumption that such an injunction had been issued in decrees from the 
lower court, and that these enjoining decrees are the ones which the 
Supreme Court was asked to reverse. 

Assuming that these inferences are correct, we propose to 
examine the pamphlet and weigh the arguments by which Judge 
Read seeks to sustain his “opinion.” He goes over a large field 
of inquiry; and it is by no means easy always to follow him and 
discover the uses that he intended to make of the material which he 
has brought together. Much of it has little if any bearing on the 
question that was under advisement by the court; much of it, though 
relevant perhaps and not wholly out of place in the chitchat of fa- 
miliar personal intercourse, is sadly out of place in a grave judicial 
argument from the bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It 
is not easy, for example, to see the bearing of the very didactic, but 
unpardonably ungrammatical, statement at the close of the first para- 
graph on the fourth page: “England has an established church, and 
Scotland has another, and neither have any control over the other.” 
Some of Judge Read’s readers may be very grateful to him for im- 
parting to them this item of knowledge, but they will ask: “Yet 
what has it to do with this case?” The same is true of the allusion, 
on the eleventh page, to Pliny’s letter to the Emperor Trajan, and of 
the bunglingly worded explanation which is subjoined: “So, from 
Pliny’s letter to the Emperor Trajan, it would appear, the primitive 
Christians met before it was light, for worship and prayer, which was 
obviously adopted [what was adopted?] that it might not interrupt 
[what might not interrupt ?] the labors or occupations of the day, a 
large portion of these early disciples belonging to the servile and 
laboring classes.” It would seem, from the connection in which this 
paragraph stands, that the writer intended to have his readers infer 
that because the primitive Christians met before it was light, there- 
fore they observed no Sabbath, and did not regard it as Christian to 
set apart one day in seven as a day of rest and worship. Yet it is not 
clear that this was his intention. For the passage from Pliny which he 
does not quote, but misrepresents in one important particular, justi- 
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fies a contrary inference. Pliny says that the Christians were 
wont to meet together on a “A STATED DAY,” stato die; and from 
the Christian history of that period we know that this “stated day” 
was the Lord’s Day, and that they observed it as the Christian 
Sabbath. There are several other historical allusions and statements 
which are equally irrelevant, and concerning which one is compelled 
to pause in his reading and inquire, with no little perplexity, what 
end their insertion can possibly subserve in the argument. Look at 
twoof them: On the nineteenth and twentieth pages there is a minute 
account of certain proceedings of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The dates of the meetings of its Board of Directors; the times to 
which they were adjourned; who made the motions, and who seconded 
them; the number of stockholders and shares voting in the affirma- 
tive and negative on the question of rescinding a resolution previously 
passed; all these are given with studied minuteness. But why? 
What part of the argument do they belong to? How is the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania supported, and commended to 
the respect of men, by them; and by the statement,—vital perhaps in 
the Judge’s opinion—that, “at the meeting of the 19th ef March, 
A.D. 1850, the late John B. Myers offered a resolution,” &., “and I, 
John M. Read seconded it, and it was supported by Col. James Page 
and other prominent citizens.” 

Again, on the twentieth and twenty-first pages, an advertisement 
is copied bodily from the newspapers of Pittsburg, giving the time- 
table of the Sunday trains <f steam cars to and from that city. Then 
he goes on to inform us that “the Pittsburg Columbus and Cincinnati 
Railroad, Pan Handle route,” and quite a number of others, advertise 
Sunday trains in the same manner. Now all this information may be 
of vast importance to the readers of this pamphlet, but what has it 
all to do with an argument touching the lawfulness of running horse- 
cars in the streets of Philadelphia? 

We have said that there were other materials in the pamphlet 
which might be admissible in a familiar conversation regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath, but which are unbecoming and sadly out 
of place in a judicial document of the kind that this pamphlet pro- 
fesses to be. We should say this of the entire letter, ¢. g., copied 
in full from the editorial correspondence of the “ Press” newspaper. 
These unattested scribblings of a foreign correspondent of a news- 
paper would never be admitted as evidence in a country justice's 
court; but here they are gravely incorporated, as though they were 
sworn and unimpeachable testimony, into the argument of a Judge of 
the highest tribunal of a great commonwealth. Before the state- 
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ments of this newspaper editor and correspondent are made use of in 
this manner, lovers of truth and justice would like to have him put 
under oath, and subjected to a wholesome cross-examination. This 
would certainly make it more becoming to insert them ina judicial ar- 
gument. It would also reveal the fact, in all probability, that they 
would have to be received with many grains of allowance on the score 
of truth. Such an examination would most likely show that the writer 
is an uncompromising opponent of the religious observance of the 
Sabbath, the editor and publisher of a Sunday newspaper, and 
the special advocate of secularizing the day, by making it, to a great 
extent, like Sunday in continental Europe. Is it becoming that the 
scribblings of such a writer should be woven into the decisions of the 
Judges of our Supreme Courts? Was it becoming in Judge Read to 
make such a use of them? Alas for truth and justice if the decisions 
of our highest tribunals are to be based on hearsay ; and their ar- 
guments composed of lengthy quotations from the tittletattle of in- 
terested newspaper writers. 

And yet when we look into this letter, we see, on its own showing, 
that the Sabbath desecration for which it pleads, is utterly excuseless. 
“The underground railroad company,” it says, page twenty-second of 
the pamphlet, “issue tickets for the use of the working classes, at one 
shilling, or twenty-five cents a week, including Sundays, which entitle 
one person to a daily ride to and from his home. The effect has 
been to provide cheaper lodging houses for the laboring people on the 
outskirts of the city, and of course to improve the general health, by 
breaking up those close and filthy ‘stews’ and ‘mews,’ where so 
many have suffered and pined away in former years. If Sunday 
travel were stopped in London it would breed a riot. The most 
earnest protests would come from the dissenters and their great 
preachers, Hall, Spurgeon, Binney, and Conway, whose immense 
tabernacles would be empty in bad weather, and hundreds prevented 
from hearing the word of that God, who never designed that his 
creatures should be denied light and air on the Sabbath day.” Now 
we beg leave to assure Judge Read that we do not believe a word of 
what this writer says about a riot, and protests of dissenters and their 
great preachers, and the emptiness of their immense tabernacles in bad 
weather. But, passing this, the force of the whole passage is lost, as 
an argument for the running of cars on Sunday for the benefit of the 
laboring classes, by what the writer says of the benefit which these 
classes derive from the use of the cars on the other days of the week ; 
and therefore we cannot see of what avail the quotation is in this ar- 
gument. The writer says that the effect of the cheap ticket system 
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of the underground railroad has been to provide better homes, cheaper 
and more healthy, for the laboring people on the outskirts of the city. 
They go to these pleasant and healthy homes from the heat and bad 
air of the city after their day’s work is done. It is greatly to their 
comfort and profit to get away, and to remain away as long as their 
business will permit, from the close and filthy places where they were 
formerly compelled to live, because there was no underground railroad 
with its system of cheap tickets to carry them to better and more 
healthy quarters. Now one would suppose that every consideration 
of comfort and health would be in favor of this class of people re- 
maining away from the heart of the city on Sunday. It would seem 
that, so far as they are concerned, (and it is professedly in their in- 
terest that this passage is written,) the underground railroad might 
well remain unused during the Sabbath. The last trains out on 
Saturday night, might remain out until Monday morning, when these 
laboring people must again leave their pleasant and healthy homes, 
for the crowded and unwholesome scenes of their week-day toils. 
What need then of the Sunday cars for these working classes? And 
what if the prediction of this newspaper editor and correspondent 
should prove true; and “the immense tabernacles of the popular 
preachers” should be “empty” in bad weather? It is not necessary 
that the immense tabernacles of the popular preachers should be 
crowded in bad weather,—nor in any other weather. It is by no 
means certain that the people who crowd these tabernacles to hear 
the popular preachers would not be more profited by attending upon 
the ministry of preachers, less popular it may be, whose places of 
worship are nearer at hand. And as to those who have found pleasant 
and healthy homes for theinselves and their families in places remote 
from the “immense tabernacles of the popular preachers,” it is cer- 
tain that they would better promote their own interests, and the well- 
being of their neighbors, if, instead of riding miles away to hear the 
“popular preachers,” they would give their presence, and money, 
and influence, to establish and sustain religious services in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their homes. We repeat, therefore, that we cannot 
see how this lengthy quotation helps the argument, even if its in- 
troduction were not a gross violation of all judicial propriety. 

Look again at such sentences as these as specimens of the unbe- 
coming and unjudicial: “Sunday cars are used in Boston, New York, 
Albany, Troy, and Brooklyn, in Hoboken and Jersey City in New 
Jersey, Baltimore, Nashville, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, and give universal satisfaction.” (p. 24). “There are now 
four passenger railways in Pittsburg, operating seventeen miles of road 
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and passing in front of churches of every sect and denomination, and all 
running on Sunday, and used and patronized by divines, judges, and all 
the religious persons in the community. They have met with univer- 
sal approbation, and the Sunday cars have become a matter of absolute 
necessity in taking persons to and from church, and have conduced 
greatly to the peace and quiet of the city and suburbs.” “ This is the 
universal belief, and I know it to be correct, having frequently ridden 
in them on Sunday.” (p. 24.). Now this formidable list of cities, the 
vast distance of road “‘ operated” by the passenger railways in Pitts- 
burg, and the asserted universal patronage of them by all classes of per- 
sons in the community, may look to Judge Read like an overwhelming 
argument in support of that weighty “opinion” to the utterance of 
which he is approaching; but to us it does not look like any such thing. 
To us it looks utterly unbecoming and out of place. One might be 
pardoned perhaps, if in a familiar discussion with a friend he should 
make such an attempt to lessen the enormity of a prevailing sin, if 
sin it might be, after all, which he was endeavoring to show was not 
a sin, by pointing to the great number and respectable character, of 
the people who were committing it. But when it comes to a Judgg of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania backing up his judicial opinion 
in this manner, it is quite another matter. 

But this is not the worst feature of these two paragraphs. Some 
of the statements in them are not only undignified but loose and 
exaggerated ; resembling more the wild and random assertions of an 
unscrupulous demagogue haranguing a motley crowd at the corner of 
the street, than the careful utterance of judicial wisdom, speaking 
from the bench of a Supreme Court, and interpreting a law that 
touches the most vital and cherished interests of society. Read the 
following: “passing in front of churches of every sect and denomi- 
nation ;” “used and patronized by divines, judges, and all the religious 
persons in the community ; “they have met with wniversal approba- 
tion ;” “they have become a matter of absolute necessity in taking 
persons to and from church;” “they give wniversal satisfaction.” 
“This is the wniversal belief.” Then look at the proof of all this. 
What is it? Is it in evidence that has been submitted to the court? 
No. Is it in carefully prepared statistics? No. Is it the result of 
inquiry and comparison? No: none of: these; but simply this: 
“ T know it to be correct, having frequently ridden in them on Sunday.” 
Wonderful judge! Unanswerable demonstration! Most worthy and 
dignified method of argumentation for the Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania! Let us give a parallel to this astute reason- 
ing: There are, we will say, three hundred dram shops in the city 
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of Pittsburg: The Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is 
of the opinion that the keeping of them open on the Lord’s Day is a 
work of necessity and charity: He asserts that they are patronized 
by judges, and all other classes of men in the community; that they 
have met with universal approbation; and that they have become 
a matter of absolute necessity for the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath. In proof of this he now solemnly declares : “ this is the univer- 
sal belief, and I know it to be true, having often visited these dram 
shops on Sunday, and often got drunk in them!” Who, after this 
would doubt the necessity of keeping dram shops open on the Lord’s 
Day? What Supreme Court could fail to decide that the keeping of 
these dram shops open on the Lord’s Day is.a work of charity and 
mercy ? 

But these statements are not all true. As reviewers we put our 
personal observation and knowledge against those of Judge Read, and 
say, ‘‘ we know that some of his statements are not true.” We know 
this, not because we have ridden in passenger railway cars on Sun- 
day. We have not ridden in them on Sunday; but have always and 
persistently opposed their running on that day; and we have done it 
in some of the very cities in which Judge Read declares their running 
gives “universal satisfaction.” It does not give Us satisfaction: nor 
are we alone. In several of these cities there are large numbers of 
good people who feel and think on this subject as we do. Some of 
these persons, very many of them, are “religious persons,” and they 
do not, and from principle they will not, ride in passenger cars on 
Sunday. It is not true, therefore, that the running of Sunday cars 
gives “universal satisfaction,” and that “all the religious persons in 
the community” use and patronize them. There are enough left, in 
all these cities, who “turn away the foot from the Sabbath,” to falsify 
the statement of Judge Read that “all the religious persons in the 
community ” use and patronize Sunday cars; enough to set aside the 
alleged “universal approbation and satisfaction ;” enough to contradict 
the alleged “universal belief.” 

Look at one more of the trifling and inappropriate utterances of 
this dignified opinion of the Judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. On page twenty-third, he closes up one portion of his 
“argument” with this highly important piece of personal information, 
which he seems to regard as not only driving the nail of demonstra- 
tion, but as securely clinching it against all possible objections: ‘I 
have a personal experience of the value of Sunday trains; for on a 
Sunday I was enabled to take a most distinguished physician, who 
could not leave the city on any other day, to see asick sister, at thirty 
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miles distant, leaving after breakfast, and returning before dinner.” 
Now this narrative of personal experience would doubtless have been 
very gratifying to the mother of Judge Read, and perhaps to some 
other relatives and friends. By his own fireside he might, with 
propriety, have gone even more fully into detail, and instead of 
telling his sympathizing friends that he started “after breakfast, 
and returned before dinner,” he might have given them the vastly 
important information that he started at 8.05, a.m., and returned 
at 12.55, p.m., and found his dinner awaiting him; but not grown 
cold—thanks to the Sunday train. But it is as an argument that 
Judge Read introduces this incident of fraternal fidelity. As an ar- 
gument let us look at it, in passing ; though we have introduced it not 
as an argument, but as a specimen of the unbecoming material with 
which the pamphlet is loaded. The running of steam-cars, so called, 
to distant parts of the country on Sunday enabled the judge “‘to take 
a most distinguished physician who could not leave the city on any 
other day, to see his sick sister at thirty miles away, leaving after 
breakfast, and returning before dinner.” Therefore, the running of 
horse-cars on Sunday, in the streets of a city, to any point of which 
a physician could drive, even if he could not walk, in less time than 
it would take him to go from his dwelling to a remote depot and ride 
“thirty miles away,” is a work of necessity and charity! The 
cogency of this style of reasoning will appear if we apply it to another 
case by way of illustration. A merchant in New York city finds it 
greatly to his interest, in a given emergency, that he can go to Liver- 
pool, three thousand miles away, in a steamship. It is, therefore, of 
vital importance that he should have a carriage, with four horses, a 
footman, and a driver, to carry him to church on Sunday, though his 
church be but three squares away! This is the only bearing, which 
we can discover, that the judge’s experience has on his argument. 
But, as we have said, it is not always easy to see just what bearing 
much of the material of his pamphlet was intended by him to have 
on his argument, and it is possible that we have here, and in other 
instances, failed to trace the connection between statement and argu- 
ment which Judge Read intended, but which cannot be found on his 
pages after the most diligent search. 


But it is time to turn from these irrelevant, inappropriate, and un- 
judicial materials to the argument itself. It is true that this cursory 
review of the style and materials of the pamphlet has not increased 
our respect for the intellectual or judicial character of the Judge, nor 
prepared us to expect to find his argument either impartial in spirit, 
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or logical in conception and structure. Nevertheless we approach it 
ready to be convinced, if it has in it the elements of conviction; 
ready to deal fairly with it if these elements are wanting. 

In attempting an analysis of the argument we become aware, at the 
outset, of a most perplexing vagueness and obscurity, arising from the 
author's fragmentary style of writing and rambling habit of thought. 
Not one process of his argument is carried on with consecutive clear- 
ness ; nearly or quite every page has more of the irrelevant and inap- 
propriate of which we have spoken, than it has of that which is ger- 
mane to the matter under discussion. One has, therefore, to grope 
for the line of thought as a traveller ‘1 the woods gropes for a foot- 
path amid the fallen leaves and limbs of trees after an autumnal gale. 
Yet, by careful study, one may find and follow it, and come at last 
to see not only the general drift of the argument, but the several 
steps by which it advances through all the debris of vague thought, 
confused apprehension, extraneous matter, rash statement, and un- 
grammatical writing. When the gist of the argument has been dis- 
covered by a laborious process of elimination it is found to consist of 
these two propositions :—1st. The running of passenger railway cars, or, 
as we prefer to call them, horse railway cars, on Sunday, is not a viola- 
tion of the common law of Pennsylvania; 2d. The running of these 
cars on Sunday is not a violation of the statute law of Pennsylvania. 
These propositions are nowhere distinctly stated, in so many words: 
such a statement would be glaringly out of keeping with the prevail- 
ing vagueness. But they are the real propositions of the pamphlet ; 
and their establishment is the real aim of the argument. 

In support of the first proposition Judge Read attempts to prove 
that Christianity, which it is taken for granted is a part of the common 
law of Pennsylvania, does not require the observance of Sunday, or 
any other day, as.a day of rest and worship. He claims that there is 
no such thing as a Christian Sabbath. If this be so, then, of course, 
Christianity, having no Sabbath, has brought no Sabbath into the 
common law; and hence if the running of horse-cars on Sunday vio- 
lates the law of Pennsylvania, it violates it simply and only by vio- 
lating some special statute. That it is not a violation of the statute 
law, Judge Read sets up, for his second proposition, the plea that the 
running of horse-cars on Sunday is a work of “ necessity and charity.” 
Such work is excepted by a statute which enacts that no person 
“shall do or perform any worldly employment or business whatsoever, 
on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday (works of necessity and 
charity only excepted.)” 

I. Judge Read says, “The running of horse railway cars on Sun- 
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day is not a violation of the common law of Pennsylvania.” The 
point to be established in support of this proposition is that Christian- 
ity does not require Sunday to be observed asa Sabbath. Nothing 
new is advanced in the discussion of the proposition that the Sabbath 
is not a Christian institution. The arguments are all old; have been 
often urged and often refuted in the Sabbath controversy. They are 
these :—(1.) The Fourth Commandment, like all the rest of Decalogue, 
“was specially limited to the Jewish nation alone.” (2.) Like all 
Jewish laws it was abrogated on the establishment of the Christian 
Dispensation. (3.) Neither our Saviour nor his apostles ever ex- 
pressly commanded the observance of Sunday as a Sabbath. And 
(4.) The Primitive Christians did not so observe it. 

In favor of the first assumption Judge Read borrows the usual 
method of the opponents of a Christian Sabbath, and points to the 
fact that the Decalogue was “ addressed directly to the Israelites 
only” when it was delivered from Sinai. In favor of the second as- 
sumption he borrows the same method, and quotes the three passages 
which exhaust the scriptural material of the enemies of a Christian 
Sabbath, namely: Romans xiv. 5; Galatians iv. 10, and Colossians ii. 
16,17. The third assumption is not denied by those who believe in 
and advocate a Christian Sabbath if by “expressly commanding” is 
meant the formal utterance of a command in words. In favor of the 
fourth assumption Judge Read seems to rely on his bungling explana- 
tion of Pliny’s letter, which we have shown he misinterprets, and on 
these two palpable non sequiturs, which we may notice in pass- 
ing and dismiss the fourth assumption :—(1.) “Sunday was not a 
Sabbath in the Jewish sense ;” that is, in the sense of a day of rest 
and worship, “for the division [of time, does he mean?] into weeks 
was not recognized in the Roman world until the third and fourth 
centuries; and hence, (2.) “All Christians who were slaves could not 
have obliged their heathen masters to give them one day in seven for 
an entire rest from labor.” That these are perfect non sequiturs is 
manifest on a moment’s thought. In the first place, Sunday might 
have been a Christian Sabbath, though all the world except the 
Christians disregarded the division of time into weeks. Secondly, All 
Christians who were slaves might have been compelled to labor on 
Sunday by their unchristian masters, and still have been fully con- 
vinced that Sunday was the appointed Christian Sabbath ; and all 
free Christians might have kept Sunday as a Sabbath. 

Added to these palpable non sequiturs, and apparently intended as a 
further argument under this head, is a reference to the edict of Con- 
stantine the Great regarding the observance of Sunday. But as this 
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edict was issued as late as A.D. 321, it can have no legitimate bear- 
ing on the question as to what was the practice of the really primi- 
tive Christians, viz.: those who lived so near the time of the apostles 
that they escaped the corruptions and perversions which gained as- 
cendancy in the Christian world long before the edict of Constantine. 
This reference belongs, therefore, to that mass of irrelevant matter 
which Judge Read has everywhere introduced so freely into his pam- 
phlet. To the same mass belong also the quotations from Calvin, 
Luther, and others, who, in their zeal against the legalism, and the 
superstitions, of the Church of Rome, were led to adopt sentiments 
regarding the Sabbath, as they did regarding some other things, 
which are contrary to the teachings of the Scriptures. So far as the 
authority of their names, as interpreters of the Scriptures goes, other 
names of equal or greater authority in this direction can be brought 
forward to neutralize them. But the question as to what constitutes 
Christianity, is to be settled, not by the number of names that can be 
martiaied in support of any tenet, nor by the theories of theolo- 
gians, but by the teachings of the Bible. All this array of names, 
therefore, and all these quotations from the Reformers and others 
must go for nothing. They are entitled to no place in the discussion 
as proofs that Christianity has no Sabbath. 

Taking up now the other three of these arguments, let us see how 
far they are supported by what is brought forward in their favor. 

It is said that the Fourth Commandment has no authority in 
Christianity, and its observance is not required of Christians, nor of 
any others but Jews, because, like all the rest of the Decalogue, it 
was addressed to the Jews only when it was delivered on Mount 
Sinai. 

Now it is true that the Decalogue, when it was delivered on Sinai, 
was “addressed to the Jews only.” So indeed was all the Old 
Testament, at its first writing, addressed to the Jews only. The his- 
tories, the prophecies, the Psalms, all had this limitation. To whom 
else could they have been addressed? There was no other people in 
a condition to receive them. God had separated the Jews from all 
other nations, and made them his chosen people, and brought them into 
the condition in which they were, for the express purpose of speaking 
to them. He had something to say to men which the race as a whole 
were not prepared to hear; and he must needs speak to such as could 
hear, and retain what he said till others were prepared to hear it. He 
wished to give men a knowledge of himself, and of his will, and of his 
purposes of mercy. He chose the Jews as the people through whom 
he would give this knowledge, and keep it from being utterly lost 
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amid the prevailing idolatry, and falsehood, and ignorance. Accord- 
ingly the apostle Paul speaks of it as the distinguishing blessing of 
the Jews that they were made the depositaries of this knowledge: 
“ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of cir- 
cumcision? Much every way: chiefly, because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” (Romans iii. 1, 2.) 

But was it for the Jews alone, as well as to them alone, that he re- 
vealed the knowledge of his character, and will, and purposes? On 
the contrary was it not for the whole race? For, “Is he the God of 
the Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles? Yes of the Gentiles 
also.” (Romans iii. 29.) This view of the design of God in the reve- 
lations of the Old Testament prevails throughout the New Testament. 
There is no intimation that those revelations were intended for the 
Jews alone. But it is explicitly declared, and every where implied, 
that they were not so intended. Our Lord himself says that it was 
of HIM that Moses wrote in the Law. Then of course it was for all 
to whom he as the Messiah came. He says also that it was of HIM 
that the prophets wrote; and of Him the Psalms were written. Then 
of course prophecies and psalms were written for those to whom Christ 
was to be sent. Accordingly, the apostle Peter declares that ‘it was 
revealed unto the prophets that not unto themselves, but unto us they 
did minister the things that are now reported unto you by them that 
have preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” (I Peter i. 12.) This proves that the revelation of the 
Old Testament and that of the New are one; and gives to the former 
all the universality of application that belongs to the latter. 


The fact therefore that God addressed the Jews only in revealing , 


himself, and making known moral and religious truths adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of all men, cannot be urged against the 
universal intent of the revelation, nor against its universal authority. 
Nothing can be limited to the Jews only, but those things that are so 
limited by their own nature. Many things that God spake to them 
were thus limited. For it was as necessary that God should make 
provision that the Jews should remain the depositaries of his truth 
until the rest of the world was prepared to receive it, as it was that 
he should make them its depositaries at the first. Hence he gave 
them many special directions, and put them under many special laws, 
with the design of keeping them utterly separate from other nations 
in their national life. Until the other nations were prepared to re- 
ceive the truth its guardians must needs be thus hemmed in and kept 
to themselves, by enactments, customs, rites and ceremonies, that 
would pass away with the necessity that called them into being. 
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These special provisions were the husks that covered and protected 
the grain while it was ripening. They were of no further use after 
the grain was ripened. The husks were for the grain; the grain was 
for the world. Let this principle be applied to the laws of God in 
the Old Testament, and it will speedily settle the question of what was 
temporary and national ; and what was universal and for all time. It 
will be found that every commandment of the Decalogue ranges itself 
with the permanent and universal; and refuses to be classed with the 
Jewish and transitory. The stamp of universality is on them all. 
They are all alike adapted to the nature and wants of man. The 
history of the world shows that the Fourth Commandment is not an 
exception. Wherever it has been known and kept it has proved it- 
self no less a blessing, no less elevating in its influence on character, 
no less purifying in its effects on morals, than the other command- 
ments. Indeed, the history of Christianity shows that wherever the 
Fourth Commandment has ceased to be observed by any community, 
the other commandments also have lost their hold, to a greater or less 
degree, on the public and individual conscience; so that the morality 
of any nominally Christian people, and the purity and strength of 
their religion, are infallibly determined by the manner in which they 
treat the Sabbath. A Sabbath-keeping community is invariably a 
moral and intelligently religious community; a Sabbath-desecrating 
community is invariably low in its moral tone, formal and superstitious 
in its religion. Judge Read himself is compelled to pay a marked 
tribute to the universal worth and necessity of a Sabbath. In the 
last paragraph of his pamphlet he says: “I am deeply impressed with 
the necessity of a proper observance of Sunday as a day of worship 
and prayer, and of rest from labor.” His conscience, it would seem, 
smote him for the decision he was rendering, and he must pacify it by 
uttering as a man a concession that stamps with falsehood the opinion 
he is giving as a judge. But he rallies to the aid of his decision by 
adding: “but living under the new dispensation, and not under the 
old dispensation, I feel no inclination to turn the Lord’s Day into a 
Jewish Sabbath.” Just as though the making of “Sunday a day of 
worship and prayer, and of rest from labor,” was not making it, to 
all intents and purposes, a Sabbath under either dispensation; and 
just as though his decision did not go to the full length of its in- 
fluence and judicial authority, to make Sunday any thing but a day 
of worship and prayer, and of rest from labor! 

But the whole force of the argument under this head, as of the 
argument under the following head, so far as they are intended to set 
aside the universality and permanent authority of the Sabbath, rests 
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on an entirely false assumption respecting the time at which the Sab- 
bath was instituted. Judge Read assumes that it was first instituted 
at the giving of the law on Sinai. But every attentive reader of the 
Bible knows that this is not true. Nothing but the most violent per- 
version of the language of the sacred writer can sustain it for a moment. 
The Sabbath was first instituted not at the giving of the law on 
Sinai, but at the beginning of human history. No sooner was the 
world created, and man brought into being to inhabit it, than God 
gave him the Sabbath, and claimed the Sabbath’s observance at his 
hands. The inspired record is explicit on this point. “On the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made; and he rested 
on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, [the seventh after six of labor,] and sanctified 
it, because that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.” (Gen. ii. 2, 3.) 

It is in harmony with this explicit account of the institution of the 
Sabbath at the beginning of human history, that distinct traces of a 
seventh-day division of time are found in various places in the history 
that follows between the creation of the world and the giving of the law. 
Time was divided into weeks. It isin harmony also with this account, 
and an evidence that this division of time was made by a Sabbath inter- 
vening after every six days of secular employment, that the institution 
of the Sabbath was clearly recognized, and its authority explicitly as- 
serted, in God’s dealings with the children of Israel before they came to 
Sinai in their journey through the wilderness. God recognized it, 
and made its occurrence the occasion of a noted miracle,—a double 
miracle indeed, the giving of twice the usual quantity of manna on 
the sixth day, and its preservation in good condition through the 
seventh day. The language of the inspired narrative is very marked 
at this point, and leaves no room to doubt that the Sabbath was a 
well known institution, sustained by divine authority, long before the 
giving of the law. “ And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they 
gathered twice as much bread, two omers for one man; and all the 
rulers of the congregation came and told Moses. And he said unto 
them, ‘This is that which the Lord hath said. To-morrow is the 
rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord; bake that which ye will bake 
to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe; and that which remaineth over 
lay up for you to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up 
till the morning, as Moses bade; and it did not stink, neither was 
there any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that to-day ; for to- 
day is a Sabbath unto the Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in the 
field, six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day, the Sabbath, 
there shall be none.” 
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We know well that attempts have been made to destroy the force 
of these plain proofs of the existence of the Sabbath before the giving 
of the law on Sinai. But they have been made by men who felt 
themselves compelled to resort to forced constructions to support a posi- 
tion assumed independently of the Scriptures; and they have been 
made on such principles of interpretation, and with such palpable 
perversions of the plain language of the sacred historian, that candor, 
even if there were no reverence for the inspired narrative, must at 
once reject them. 

It is still further in harmony with the Presinaitic institution of the 
Sabbath that the people were commanded to REMEMBER it. “RE- 
MEMBER the Sabbath day,” It is true that this word remember might 
not of itself establish the Presinaitic existence of the Sabbath. But 
take it in connection with what had occurred a few days before, in 
the matter of the manna, and with the plain statement of the second 
chapter of Genesis, and there is little ground to question that the 
word is to be taken in its usual sense. The lawgiver would have 
those whom he was addressing call to remembrance, and give heed to, 
something of whose existence they had previous knowledge. This 
becomes still more evident when we look at the reason which is as- 
signed, in connection with the command itself, for its being given; 
and which enters into the very substance of the Decalogue, as it was 
delivered to the Israelites, not through Moses, but by the voice of 
Jehovah. “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou 
shalt do no work, For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: WHERE- 
FORE, the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.” (Exodus 

*xx. 9-11.) 

The force of the argument is utterly broken, therefore, which takes 
for granted that the Sabbath was first instituted at the giving of the 
law on Sinai, and that it was consequently a merely Jewish institu- 
tion. On the contrary, its institution and its authority reach back to 
the creation; and, in giving it to the Jews, the lawgiver no more re- 
stricted its observance to them, than he restricted to them the obser- 
vance of any other precept of the Decalogue. The obligation to ob- 
serve it began at the beginning, by the appointment of God; just as 
the obligation of men to love God and to do right towards their 
neighbor began then, by God’s appointment of human relationships. 
There is no intimation throughout the whole Old Testament that the 
institution of the Sabbath was less general in its purpose, or less secred 
in its obligations than was any other ordinance of God. Hence we 
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find it uniformly spoken of with as much reverence, and as being as 
highly esteemed by the Almighty, as any of his commands. In his 
own words it is “the Sabbath of Jehovah thy God.” And the sacred 
writers generally, especially the prophets, speak of it.and treat it, as 
having a broader scope, and resting on a deeper foundation, than any 
merely ceremonial command, or ritual institution. Isaiah exalts it to 
the level of the highest moral precepts in its influence for good on 
those who observe it, and in the acceptableness of its observance to God. 
“Thus saith the Lord, keep ye judgment, and do justice; for my sal- 
vation is near to come, and my righteousness to be revealed. Blessed 
is the man that doeth this, and the son of man that layeth hold on it, 
that keepeth my Sabbath from polluting it, and keepeth his hand from 
doing any evil.” ‘Thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep - 
my Sabbaths and choose the things that please me, and take hold of 
my covenant; even unto them will I give in mine house and within 
my walls a place and a name better than of sons and daughters; I. 
will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off.” 
“Every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh 
hold of my covenant, even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer.” (Isaiah lvi. passim.) 
There are other passages of the same tenor; but these are enough to 
show that neither Jehovah, nor the men whom he chose to speak for 
him, ever limited the authority of the Sabbath to the Jews only ; nor 
ever counted it a merely ceremonial institution. 

Our Saviour treated the Sabbath in the same manner. His lan- 
guage is explicit. He regarded it as sacred and universal; having 
no limit as to its duration in time, or its beneficial purpose for 
men. “ The Sabbath was made for man,” he says; and his words 
are the most general, and susceptible of the most universal application, 
of any that could be chosen. For man; Sta dv dOpwxov; not for the 
Jews alone; not for the men of the old dispensation; but FoR MAN; 
man universally; man in all ages, and in all circumstances. And 
more than this; he adds, “‘ The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath day ;” and in adding this he lifts the Sabbath out of all its 
merely Jewish associations, and puts it clearly and unequivocally 
among his own institutions. He himself, and not Moses, is its Sover- 
eign. It belongs to HIM; and HIS authority goes with it to the ends 
of the earth. He rules in it, and makes it a blessing to all who re- 
gard it. The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath day, as he is 
of all other institutions that were made for man. It is therefore 
pre-eminently a Christian institution. Nor does it by any means 
follow, (we remark in passing,) as Judge Read implies, that if the law 
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of the Sabbath is binding on Christians they are under the whole 
ceremonial law, and especially under the ceremonial surroundings of 
the Sabbath. He, like almost all who inveigh against the Sabbath as 
a Jewish institution, intimates for example that if the Fourth Com- 
mandment is binding on men now, they are liable also now to the 
penalty which was affixed to its violation among the Jews in the wil- 
derness. But this penalty has no place in the Decalogue. The com- 
mand of the Decalogue is, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Beyond this the Fourth Commandment does not go. Beyond 
this the Sabbath as an institution for man as man does not go. After 
the giving of the command in this form by Jehovah himself, by his 
own voice, specific injunctions and threatenings of a national character 
were given through Moses. These specific injunctions and threatenings 
were Jewish, just as were many of the specific directions and threaten- 
ings that were thrown about other commands of the Decalogue. 
These were limited to the Jews in the condition in which they then 
were, and were temporary in their obligation; while the great prin- 
ciple involved in the commandment, and the commandment itself, 
were unlimited as to time or people. ‘There is no more support for 
the assertion that the violation of the Fourth Commandment, if it is 
permanent and universal, is to be now visited with death, than there 
is for the assertion that the violation of the Seventh Commandment is ‘ 
to be thus visited. Death was the Jewish penalty in each case. 
Both commands were general, given by the voice of Jehovah. The 
penalty of each was national, threatened through Moses. 

This brings us to the second argument which Judge Read advances 
in support of the proposition that Christianity has no Sabbath: The 
Sabbath, like all the ceremonial and judicial laws of the Jews, was 
abrogated at the establishment of the Christian dispensation. But, 
as we have seen, it is a groundless assumption that the Sabbath 
belonged to this class of laws. Its original institution, and its pur- 
pose, as declared by our Saviour, show it to be groundless. There 
remains therefore to be considered under this head, only the quo- 
tations which are made from the Apostle Paul; and these passages 
have a, natural and easy interpretation, without forcing them into 
a contradiction of our Saviour’s words, or compelling them to deny 
the truth of Christian history. We avail ourselves here of the re- 
marks of Prof. Hodge on one of the passages, Romans xiv. 5, which 
bring in the other passages, and interpret them also. One man 
esteemeth one day above another ; another esteemeth every day alike. 


As the law of Moses [not the Decalogue] not only made a distinction 
between meats as clean and unclean, but also prescribed the observance 
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of certain days as religious festivals, the Jewish converts were as scrupu- 
lous with regard to this latter point as the former. Some Christians, 
therefore, thought it incumbent on them to qbserve these days; others 
were of a contrary opinion. Both were to be tolerated. The veneration 
of these days was a weakness; but still it was not a vital matter, and 
therefore should not be allowed to disturb the harmony of Christian in- 
tercourse, or the peace of the church. It is obvious from the context, 
and from such parallel passages as Galatians iv. 10, ‘‘ Ye observe days, 
and months, and times, and years;” and Colossians ii. 16, ‘let no man 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days,” that Paul has reference to the Jewish 
festivals and therefore his language cannot properly be applied to the 
Christian Sabbath. The sentiment of the passage is this: ‘‘ One man ob- 
serves the Jewish festivals, another man does not.’’ Such we know was 
the fact in the apostolic church, even among those who agreed in the 
observance of the first day of the week. 


On the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 17) we add the 
comment of Ellicott : 


The assertion of Alf. (Comp. Olsh.), that if the ordinance of the Sab- 
bath had been in any form of lasting observation in the Christian church, 
St. Paul could not have used such language—cannot be substantiated. 
The edfBatov of the Jews, as involving other than merely national remi- 
niscences (with Deuteronomy v. 15, contrast Exodus xx. 11), was a oxd 
of the Lord’s day : that a weekly seventh part of our time should be spe- 
cially given up to God rests on considerations as old as the Creation ; 
that that seventh portion of the week should be the first day, rests on 
apostolical, and perhaps inferentially (as the Lord’s appearances on that 
day seem to show) divine usage and appointment. 


It harmonizes with and confirms the statements of these commenta- 
tors that Guericke, in his Church History, p. 135, says, “‘ Besides*the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath, the Jewish Christians continued 
to observe the Sabbath of\the old dispensation, té edffarov,.” Tt can- 
not be shown that these passages refer to the Sabbath that was insti- 
tuted at the creation, commanded in the Decalogue, and by our 
Saviour declared to have been made for Man. All that was merely 
Jewish in the Law and in all the Old Testament did pass away, as 
these passages assert; but that which was universal, as all the pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue were, remains. « It has not been abrogated. 

The third argument which Judge Read brings forward to support 
his position, that Christianity has no Sabbath in the Lord’s day, is, 
that neither the Saviour nor his apostles ever expressly commanded 
the observance of the first day of the week asa Sabbath. But did 
not our Saviour declare that HE was Lord of the Sabbath day; and 
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thus bring it distinctly into the new dispensation? Did not he and 
his apostles, before his ascension, give special prominence to the first 
day of the week as a day of religious rest and worship; and did not 
his apostles after his ascension continue to make it a special day for 
worship? And is it not shown clearly from the history of the age 
that immediately followed that of the apostles, that the primitive 
Christians followed the example of the Lord and his apostles, and 
counted it the observance of a Christian Sabbath? Guericke says, 
Church History, pp. 134, 135, 


‘In each week the solemn festival of the Christians-was the Lord's day 
(Sunday) #u¢pa tov Kupiov, dies dominica, hallowed by the remembrance 
of the risen Redeemer. The Christian Sabbath in the second century had 
become universal. (Justin, Apol. I c. 67; Plin. Epp. x. 96.) Turtullian’s 
testimony (De Orat. c. 23), at the close of the second century, evinces 
that secular labor upon Sunday was regarded as a sinful tempting of 


God. 


The Sabbath was not abrogated, therefore, “at the coming of 
Christ, and the establishment of his religion.” It remained, and it 
still remains, in fullness of authority and blessing, by virtue of its 
original institution and by its distinct incorporation by our Lord into 
the Christian system. By the sanction of our Saviour and the 
authority of apostolic example it became specifically Christian in the 
choice of the day of his resurrection as the one day in seven kept for 
rest and worship under the Christian dispensation. The Sabbath of 
the Lord’s day is therefore a part of Christianity; and as a part of 
Christianity it enters with it into the common law of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylyvania; and as the Sabbath is violated by devoting it to 
worldly business, and by the neglect of rest and worship, the running 
of horse-cars on Sunday, involving the doing of such business, and 
necessitating such neglect, is manifestly a violation of the common law 
of Pennsylvania. 

II. We come now to the second proposition for the support of 
which Judge Read’s argument was constructed: The running of 
horse railway cars in the streets of Philadelphia is not a violation of 
the statute law of Pennsylvania. 

This was, in fact, the only subject that came legitimately before the 
judge for his consideration. The question whether or not Chris- 
tianity has a Sabbath, had nothing to do with the issue that was before 
the court. Granting that a Sabbath is no part of Christianity, and 
therefore no part of the common law; granting that the Sabbath of the 
Decalogue was a purely Jewish institution; granting that it must be 
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observed on the seventh day of the week; still it remains true that 
the statute law of Pennsylvania forbids all worldly employment what- 
soever, (works of necessity and charity only excepted,) on the Lord’s 
day, commonly called Sunday. It does not use the word Sabbath at 
all, but carefully designates “the Lord’s day, commonly called Sun- 
day,” and enacts that this day shall be observed as a day of rest from 
secular business. The discussion of the Sabbath of the Decalogue 
was, therefore, wholly gratuitous on the part of Judge Read. He 
travelled beyond the record and busied himself with questions which 
had nothing to do with the matter that was committed to him for 
adjudication. 

Let us see then what the arguments are on which he relies to sus- 
tain the only proposition that was legitimately before him. First of all 
are these three considerations: (1.) It has been held under the English 
statute, from which the statute of 1794, the existing law of Pennsyl- 
vania, was mainly copied, that it does not forbid ‘“ the owner or driver 
of a stage coach to fulfill his contract to carry passengers on Sunday.” 
(2.) Chitty has declared, that the English statutes pertaining to the 
Lord’s day, “clearly do not apply to railway companies, so as to 
render it illegal for them to run trains for the conveyance of goods or 
passengers on Sunday”; and (3.) In a previous act of Pennsylvania 
it was specially provided, that stage coaches, or stage wagons, were 
not prohibited from carrying travellers (having the consent of a jus- 
tice of the peace upon extraordinary occasions), on the Lord’s day. 

These are the only considerations that can be found on the two or 
three pages of historical citations from the legislation of England and 
Pennsylvania respecting the observance of the Lord’s day, that seem 
to bear on the proposition. But these considerations, it is seen at a 
glance, have no bearing whatever on the proposition, saving as it is 
assumed that the ruling of the English courts, and the opinion of 
Chitty, apply to horse railway companies. This, however, as we shall 
soon show, is a wholly gratuitous assumption on the part of Judge 
Read. And yet it is in view of these considerations alone that he 
closes up this historical summary with the announcement: “I shall 
therefore treat the case before us as one within the exceptions of ne- 
cessity and charity.” 

On the first reading of this sentence we supposed that now cer- 
tainly we should be introduced directly to the argument which would 
judicially demonstrate the necessity and charity of running horse rail- 
road cars on Sunday. But we were to be again disappointed. In- 
stead of entering on the treatment of the case, as he leads his readers 
to think he is going to do, Judge Read ‘says, “before doing £0 
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it will be proper to consider the history of this prohibitory law.” 
Why this is “proper” the reader is left to discover—if he can. 
Meanwhile he is served with five pages of mingled history, railroad 
advertisements, and newspaper correspondence, on which to exercise 
his ingenuity. After this, however, the argument comes to the light 
once more, in the words following, to wit:—‘ All other modes of 
passing from one part of the state to another,” except by steam cars, 
“are extinguished, and travelling by private conveyance no longer 
exists. If the Sunday prohibition extends to railroads then no 
errand of mercy, at any distance from the city, can ever be accom- 
plished on that day.” At this point the judge brings in that item of 
“personal experience” and fraternal fidelity, to which we have al- 
luded; and then, in view of the whole, announces this conclu- 
sion:—“I have therefore no hesitation in saying, that I consider 
Sunday trains as coming within the exceptions of necessity and 
charity.” 

Let us pause now and see how far the argument has been advanced 
by this conclusion ; supposing it to follow legitimately from the his- 
tory which has been given of the prohibitory law, and from the in- 
stance cited from the judge’s experience. The proposition, let us 
remember, is, that the running of horse railroad cars on Sunday in 
the streets of Philadelphia is not a violation of the statute law of 
Pennsylvania, which declares that no person shall do or perform any 
worldly employment or business whatsoever, on the Lord's day, com- 
monly called Sunday, (works of necessity and charity only excepted.) 
In support of this proposition these two considerations have been 
brought forward: (1.) It has been held under the English stat- 
ute, which is of the same general tenor as that of Pennsylvania, that 
stage coaches and railroad trains, may be run on Sunday without vio- 
lating the law; (2.) If the Sunday prohibition [of worldly business or 
employment] extends to railroads then no errand of mercy, at any 
distance from the city, can ever be accomplished on that day. 

We just remark, in passing, that this last assertion is exaggerated 
in tone and false in fact; yet allowing it all the weight it could have 
if it were simple truth, what is established? Why this, and this 
only: Stage coaches and steam cars, which carry the mails, goods 
and passengers, to distant parts of the country, and connect with 
other coaches and cars in an extended system of interdependent con- 
nections throughout not only the whole state, but a great part of the 
continent, may, by the decisions and opinions which prevail under 
English law, be run on Sunday, and not violate the Sunday act of 
Pennsylvania; and their running may be set down as a work of ne- 
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cessity and charity; and as therefore coming within the exception 
provided by the statute. 

Now this is all clear enough so far as it pertains to the running of 
stage coaches and steam cars, but we do not forget that the subject 
under discussion is not the running of stage coaches and steam cars, 
but the running of horse-cars on Sunday. These are run for the pur- 
pose of carrying passengers from street to street, and from one point 
to another, within the limits of a single city, or its immediate vicin- 
ity. The subject of the running of horse-cars on Sunday is not 
touched, even remotely, by anything that has thus far been adduced. 
Granting what Judge Read claims, that the running of trains of STEAM 
cars through the country on Sunday comes within the statutory ex- 
ception of necessity and charity, yet it is the farthest possible from fol- 
lowing that the running of HORSE RAILWAY CARS in a city on Sunday 
is a work of necessity and charity. Few, if any, of the reasons 
that can be urged in favor of the former apply to the latter. The 
carrying of the mails; the rapid transit of goods and provisions, some 
of which are perishable; the great inconvenience and expense to 
which passengers would be subjected by being detained for twenty- 
four hours wherever the Sabbath overtook them; the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of adjusting the time tables so that connections 
could be maintained over so great an extent of country, and by great 
numbers of trains, if all these trains must come to a stand-still, and 
remain over the Sabbath wherever they should happen to be at its 
beginning ; these, and considerations like these, are urged in behalf 
of the running of Sunday trains of steam-cars; and considerations 
like these make out a case of necessity for them, which has been held 
by some, though we do not grant it, to be unanswerable. But none 
of these considerations apply to the running of horse-cars on Sunday. 
Horse-cars are not needed, nor used, to any considerable extent, to 
to carry the mails. The transportation of goods and périshable pro- 
visions is no part of their business. Their stoppage on Sunday leaves 
no passengers at long distances from their homes at inconvenient and 
expensive places. There are no intricate and difficult connections to 
be maintained, which the Sunday’s rest would throw into confusion. 
The cases are not therefore parallel. They have almost no points in 
common. The conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from the 
facts of the former case, have no legitimacy when they are applied to 
the latter case. 

But the argument advances. Let us follow it. It comes now fairly 
up to the matter of running horse-cars, and running them in the city 
of Philadelphia. It comes to it by a process somewhat roundabout, 
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and tedious; nevertheless we are glad to reach it, even by such a 
process. After giving us a page or two of the history of the growth 
of Philadelphia since 1790, and of the rapid extension of horse rail- 
ways in that city since their introduction in 1856, Judge Read makes 
one more assertion, and announces one more conclusion: “The stop- 
page of these railways would utterly derange the whole business of 
the city, reduce the value of all property, and entirely destroy the 
present prosperous condition of our metropolis.” The conclusion is: 
“The railways are therefore an absolute necessity, and are clearly 
within the exception of the statute.” 


Let us pause here again, and see how far the argument is advanced ~ 


by this conclusion. The assertion, it will be seen, is, like the one 
that ushered in the preceding conclusion, exaggerated in tone, and 
not strictly true in fact; yet allowing it, and the conclusion, all the 
weight they could have if the assertion were literally true, nothing is 
established but this: The running of horse-cars in the streets of 
Philadelphia on week days has become a work of necessity. For it is 
on week days only that the ordinary business of the city is carried 
on; and doubtless it would greatly incommode those who are engaged 
in it, seriously interfere with the prosperity of the city, and diminish 
the value of its property, if on these days the horse-cars were to stop 
running. Their running on week days is a matter of necessity. 

But again, we cannot forget that the matter which Judge Read is 
to decide, and about which he claims to be arguing, is not the lawful- 
ness of running horse-cars on week days, but the lawfulness of run- 
ning them on Sunday. Does it follow that, because the running 
of horse-cars is necessary for the carrying on of the ordinary busi- 
ness of the city of Philadelphia on week days, that it is necessary to 
run them on Sunday, when this business is suspended, and by the 
statute is made unlawful ? 

But what use does Judge Read make of this conclusion? How does 
he make it bear on the running of horse-cars on Sunday? Before he 
gratifies our curiosity on this point he makes us wait until we have 
read a page or two on the not altogether irrelevant yet by no means 
universally admitted assumption, that the running of horse-cars on 
Sunday cannot be a very serious disturbance to the quiet of house- 
holds, or of public assemblies, on the streets through which they run. 
But after this episode he takes up again the line of direct argu- 
ment and comes to the point concerning which our curiosity has 
been awakened. He says: “‘ Having established the absolute neces- 
sity, in the present state of our city, of passenger railways, and the 
utter impracticability of doing without them, why should there be 
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one day in seven in which that necessity must cease and not oper- 
ate?” That is to say, having established the absolute necessity of 
passenger railways to carry on the ordinary business of the city on 
week days, when alone that business is transacted, why should the 
necessity cease and not operate on Sunday, when this business is ut- 
terly suspended? Reasoning most cogent! conclusion irrefragable! 
Yet this is the grand climax in Judge Read’s argument. There is 
nothing of any moment or special pertinency beyond it. Let us, be- 
fore we leave it, take his facts and give them a legitimate bearing: 
“We have established the fact,” he says, “that the business of the 
city of Philadelphia requires the running of the horse cars on week 
days, when alone business is lawfully done. It is a matter of neces- 
sity, that conductors, drivers, and all others employed by the horse 
railway companies, should devote themselves faithfully to the running 
of these cars on week days. But inasmuch as the transaction of busi- 
ness ceases, and becomes unlawful on Sunday, why should it be 
claimed that the running of these cars on Sunday is a work of neces- 
sity ? Andon what principle of justice, or necessity, or charity, can it 
be claimed that these conductors, drivers, and others, to say nothing 
of the jaded and overworked horses, should be deprived of that much 
needed rest and refreshment which the law has mercifully provided 
for them one day in seven?” Let candor, and fairness, and common 
sense, say which question, this, or Judge Read’s, is the more logical ; 
which more in harmony with the facts in the case. 

Bearing this question in mind, let us now make two or three slight 
verbal changes; that do not alter the facts, but modify somewhat the 
spirit of the remainder of the paragraph in which Judge Read’s 
grand climax is found, and we shall see that this also will come 
naturally and easily into harmony with all that really enters into the 
argument on the preceding pages. Judge Read follows up his tri- 
umphant question, and finishes his paragraph, with these words: 
“All that ceases on Sunday is common toil or labor, and the intention 
[of the law] is to protect the laboring man, who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. [He probably meant ‘in the sweat of his 
face.’] Besides worship and prayer, [the presumption is that he 
means “hours for prayer,”] there are hours for healthful and inno- 
cent recreation. These are protected by the constitutional provision.” 
Now we ask, is it not nearer legitimate, and far more in accordance 
with the spirit of the statute to say: ‘“ All common toil or labor ceases 
on Sunday; and it is the intention of the law to protect the laboring 
man who earns his bread in the sweat of his face. Besides days for 
toil, there is one day in seven for worship and prayer, as well as for 
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rest and refreshment. This is protected by the constitutional pro- 
vision; and no man, no class of men, may presume to deprive him of 
it by turning it into a day either of dissipation or of drudgery. 


They may not, for the sake of saving their money in the use of cheap ° 


conveyances, nor for their recreation, or comfort, or convenience, re- 
quire those who are engaged in running the cars on horse railroads 
to give up their rest, and refreshment, and religious privileges, on 
Sunday. There is no necessity in the case; there is no charity in the 
requirement.” 

We have said that the triumphant question which we have quoted 
was the grand climax in Judge Read’s argument. But he pursues 
the subject a page and a half further, urging one consideration more 
on our attention. This is put quite rhetorically, even for him, not 
however so much by way of argument, as of sympathetic appeal. He 
is evidently under the influence of emotions of peculiar tenderness 
towards the “working classes,” as his newspaper correspondent desig- 
nates them. It is solely in their interests that he feels himself called 
on to write some special closing sentences; in place, perhaps, of a 
more formal peroration. We quote asingle sentence that contains the 
gist of the whole matter. ‘We have public squares, and a great 
public park owned by our fellow-citizens, and intended for their bene- 
fit, and that of their wives and children. Clergymen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, merchants, and even judges, have six days in the week, in which 
they may enjoy all these and other similar advantages, and which 
they may do so cheaply by means of the passenger railways. The 
laboring man, the mechanic, the artisan, has but one day in which he 
can rest, can dress himself and his family in their comfortable Sunday 
clothes, attend church, and then take healthful exercise; but, by this 
injunction, his carriage—the poor man’s carriage, the passenger car— 
is taken away, and is not permitted to run for his accommodation. 
The laboring man and his children are never allowed to see Fair- 
mount Park, a part of his own property.” 

This hackneyed talk, the common stock in trade of all advocates 
of Sabbath desecration, is repeated in very similar language, and 
with the same contrast between the privileges of clergymen, mer- 
chants, &c., and those of the so-called laboring man, and followed by 
this touching question: “Shall not the operative have the poor 
privilege allowed him of a passenger car on Sunday?” 

Now all this may sound to the Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania very much like argument. To us it sounds very much 
like cant. As a matter of fact, there is no such disparity as is here 
pretended, between clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, and 
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even judges, on the one hand; and laboring men, mechanics, and arti- 
sans, on the other. The former do not find it so much easier to leave 
their occupations during the six working days of the week, than do 
the latter; nor do the latter find it so much harder to leave their 
work than do the former. Judge Read assumes that it is impossible 
for them to leave their work even for a ride to Fairmount Park, ex- 
cept on Sunday. But are the mechanics and artisans of Philadelphia 
so impoverished, and so bound to their work by the necessities of 
poverty,—or by any other necessity,—that it is impossible, as Judge 
Read avers, for them, with their wives and children, to ride to Fair- 
mount Park of a week day afternoon? Can none of them, as Judge 
Read avers they cannot, curtail by even an hour or two, their daily 
toil, once a week, to look after their property in the public squares and 
great park of the city? It is a matter for devout thankfulness that 
in this country, at least, labor is not yet so depressed, and so poorly 
paid, that the great mass of laboring men cannot command a part of 
a day, and at times a whole day, for themselves; and do it with suffi- 
cient frequency to take away the alleged necessity of appropriating 
the Lord’s day to pleasure-riding and amusements. The necessity 
spoken of is often asserted; but we have yet to see its existence estab- 
lished by proofs. Judge Read certainly has given us nothing that 
has the semblance of proof. It remains yet to be shown that the 
laboring classes, if virtuous and industrious, cannot obtain all needed 
exercise, recreation, and refreshment, without resorting to the use of 
horse-cars on Sunday. Asserting that they cannot, does not establish 
the impossibility, even though the assertion is made by the Judge of 
a Supreme Court. 

We are compelled, therefore, to say that Judge Read has utterly 
failed to make out his case. His argument is rather in the style of an 
interested advocate, than in that of judicial candor and fairness; and 
yet he has failed to sustain, by a single fact or argument, the decision 
which he has pronounced, and by which the entire influence of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is given to the secularizing of the 
Lord’s Day, and the obliterating of the Christian Sabbath. He has 
not brought forward one valid reason for deciding that the running of 
horse-cars on Sunday is a work of necessity and charity. The decision 
of candor and truth is: “The decree of Judge Read should be reversed.” 


8S. R. Mason. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 






































EDITORIAL NOTSS. 





ABUSE OF THEOLOGICAL TERMS. 


THOSE whose memory goes back, or whose investigations have con- 
ducted them, to a stage of the Unitarian Controversy long since passed 
from view, may recall the discussion that arose on the use of theological 
terms by Unitarian writers and preachers with meanings different from 
those that had been generally accepted. They spoke of ‘“ atonement” 
and of “ regeneration,” for example, but used the words in a sense which 
excluded all that orthodox writers implied as their chief and distinctive 
meaning. It was objected that such a use of terms was deceptive, lead- 
ing their hearers and readers to suppose their sentiments more conform- 
able to the ancient evangelical faith than they really were. To this it 
was answered, that the terms in question are scriptural, that the Ortho- 
dox had no monopoly of the Bible nor any right to impose their inter- 
pretations upon the “rest of mankind,” and that in attaching to the 
words the meaning that belonged to them (as they honestly believed), 
they exercised only a common right of Christian scholars. 

The reply, from one point of view, was open to no just exception. They 
certainly had a right—as against any attempt to prohibit them—to use 
religious terms in senses peculiar to themselves. Whether they could 
be said to have been perfectly true to themselves, while thus employing 
language which was so liable to be misinterpreted, admits of more doubt. 
If the orthodox doctrines, commonly understood to be signified by the 
disputed phraseology, were, as they often declared them, pernicious errors, 
they ought not to have expressed themselves in such a manner as to sug- 
gest that they held those doctrines. But the controversy, in that form 
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of statement, long ago ceased to have practical interest. Much of what 
is now known as “liberal theology”’ is in such avowed antagonism to all 
that was known as Christianity for seventeen or eighteen centuries after 
the ascension of Christ, that no employment of scriptural phraseology 
could raise a suspicion of identity. 

There is a class of terms, however, for the ambiguous use of which the 
plea before cited is no defence. They are terms in scientific theology 
devised and applied for the express purpose of accurate definition. No 
science can advance successfully unless its doctrines can be stated with- 
out ambiguity. Terms are adopted or fixed in their signification, defin- 
ing words or qualifying phrases are added, in order that when employed 
in discussion or in controversy there may be no confusfon of meaning. 
This is especially necessary in theological science. The interest of the 
subject is universal. Minds of every order and of all degrees of culture 
discuss it. Some confusion in the use of language is unavoidable, and as 
the slang of newspapers tends continually to creep into the style of books 
and higher periodicals, so the distorted terminology of popular theolo- 
gical disputes is liable to invade the domain of science. Those whose 
higher position involves a greater responsibility are called upon to guard 
the use of technical terms, in order that the interests of scientific theolegy 
may not be carelessly sacrificed. Much more are such persons deserving 
of severe censure if they deliberately and studiously pervert those terms 
from their established meaning. The perversion cannot be defended on 
the plea that they are merely interpreting Scripture, for the language in 
question, though derived from Scripture, is modified for the express pur- 
pose of fixing the sense in which it is to be understood. Thus “ atone- 
ment”’ is a scriptural term, and an author is free to teach any “doctrine 
of atonement” which he thinks scriptural. But “ vicarious atonement” 
is a theological term. A profession of belief in the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, while denying that the sufferings of Christ had a properly 
substitutionary character, is a deceptive profession. The deception is 
pardonable when made through ignorance and unskilfulness in the use of 
theological nomenclature. 

But may not a writer affix to an old word a new meaning, or vindicate 
for it a more extended application, and define so clearly the sense in 
which he uses it as to remove all liability to mistake? Not entirely, we 
think. A term which has an ascertained and accepted meaning cannot 
be made to take on other meanings without some liability that in many 
minds the different meanings will run into and modify each other. And 
even if an author shall succeed in making his own discussion altogether 
free from ambiguity, every other writer who ventures to use the term 
modified by him will utter himself ambiguously, unless he accompany it 
with a glossarial note explaining whether he employs it in the old or the 
new sense. In whatever degree the innovating author succeeds in dis- 
turbing the common apprehension of terms, he destroys their scientific 
value. The attempt by Coleridge to affix to the word reason a significa- 
tion differing from that which had been common for a hundred years— 
however it may have been authorized by the usage of older writers—was 
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a failure. He complained that the ordinary use of the word was unphi- 
losophical ; his efforts to mend the matter only increased its ambiguity 
and made it of still less value for the uses of philosophy. 

But what shall be said of a writer who, denying the doctrine embodied 
in a term of theology, appropriates that term to a different use? This is 
what Dr. Bushnell has done. If there is any doctrine which he deci- 
sively rejects, it is that which affirms that the sufferings of Christ are 
properly vicarious, expiatory, or substitutionary. Every form of vica- 
rious satisfaction to law which Protestant theology has recognized, is de- 
nounced by him as offensive to reason and to the instincts of morality. 
And yet he borrows the term “ vicarious’ to describe a theory of man’s 
reconciliation to God which has in it no element of vicariousness. In his 
view, Christ neither did nor suffered anything im our stead, but was 
merely burdened in our behalf. The two ideas are quite distinct, though 
orthodox theologians hold that both are to be predicated of Christ. The 
former, which Dr. Bushnell rejects with abhorrence, has long been known 
as the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement. He discards the faith and ap- 
propriates its name. In like manner he sets forth a doctrine which can- 
not be logically distinguished from the Romish doctrine of justification 
by infused righteousness, but which he claims to be the true doctrine of 
justification by faith, and even presumes that if Luther had been as well 
able to define his experiences as Dr. Bushnell is able to do it for him, 
this Tridentine dogma is what Luther would have taught! 

Now, in the name of science, we protest against such attempts to unset- 
tle the meaning of words. If any man has a new doctrine to propound, 
let him devise a name for it which will secure it from confusion with any 
that it is offered to supersede. The desire to combine the luxury of dis- 
sent with the comfort of apparent conformity to accredited orthodoxy, is 
an infirmity which we cannot attribute to Dr. Bushnell. But his man- 
ipulation of words so as to make an acceptable term cover beliefs that 
contradict its hitherto understood meaning, is just what we should look 
for in men of another sort, with whom he would scorn to identify himself. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal and Homileti- 
cal, with special reference to Ministers and Students. By JoHN 
Peter Lancet, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated from the German, and Edited, with 
additions, by Putuip Scuarr, D. D., in connection with American 
Divines of various Evangelical Denominations. Vol. VIII. of the 
New Testament: Containing the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Tim- 
othy, Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 

— Vol. I. of the Old Testament: Containing a General Introduction and 
the Book of Genesis. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


The progress of biblical scholarship among us is honorably certified by 
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the success with which the republication in this country of Lange’s Com- 
mentary has been carried forward. Only by an extensive patronage 
could the publishers find remuneration for so voluminous a work, and 
we are happy to be assured that it has enjoyed a large circulation. We 
rejoice in this, for the sake of both publishers and buyers. 

The first of the volumes before us,—the eighth in the series, the fourth 
that has been actually issued,—contains expositions of Thessalonians by 
Drs. Auberlen and Riggenbach, translated by the late Dr. John Lillie ; 
of First and Second Timothy, by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated by Drs. 
E. A. Washburn and E. Harwood ; of Titus, by the same, translated by 
Dr. G. E. Day; of Philemon, by the same, translated by Dr. H. B. 
Hackett; and of Hebrews, by Dr. C. B. Moll, translated by Dr. A. C. 
Kendrick. Drs. Lillie, Hackett and Kendrick brought to this work the 
special qualification of having previously devoted much labor to the 
portions assigned to them, Dr. Kendrick as the translator and editor of 
Olhausen’s Commentary, and Drs. Lillie and Hackett as revisers for the 
American Bible Union. The volume on Genesis is the work of Dr. 
Lange himself and is translated and edited by Prof. Tayler Lewis, and 
Rev. A. Gosman, D. D. Professor Lewis, who translates the comment 
on chapters i.—xi. and xxxvii—l., has enriched the work with a special in- 
troduction to the first chapter, and excursus on the Paradise Rivers, on 
the Flood, the Hebrew Chronology and the Confusion of Languages, be- 
sides other considerable additions. 

Dr. Auberlen, who began the commentary on Thessalonians, but was 
arrested in his work by disease and continued only through two chap- 
ters, is critical, devout, and orthodox, though with somewhat attenuated 
strictness on the doctrines of grace. Dr. Riggenbach, who completed 
the work, is a decided supporter of that doctrine of the Second Advent, 
which affirms a millenium between two resurrections. His remarks on 
the apparent expectation of the apostles that the Advent would occur 
during their lifetime, are judicious, harmonizing statements seemingly 
contradictory. On chapter v. 23, he interprets “spirit, soul and 
body,” as a trichotomy of functions, not of constituent parts. Much 
space is of course given in the comment on the Second Epistle to ques- 
tions of eschatology, particularly on the prediction of the Man of Sin. 
The translator, besides adding many references, has corrected some of the 
doctrinal laxities of both authors. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee’s exposition of the Epistles to Timothy is translated 
by two clergymen of the Episcopal church, who have, naturally enough, 
added a vindication of prelacy, not high enough to suit tractarians, but 
presenting a view of the question that may be called moderate. Some of 
their doctrinal suggestions favor broad and indefinite views on points 
where it seems to us there is more danger from laxity than from undue 
strictness of definition, e. g.,on pp. 30,31. But on the other hand they now 
and then correct what would seem like ill-advised remarks of the author 
were not the translation made from a second revised edition of the origi- 
nal work. The Commentary on the Epistle to Titus is well edited by 
Professor Day, of Yale Theological Seminary. Without any extended 
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additions to the original, there are numerous traces of careful and dis- 
criminating study by which the translation is enriched. 

Dr. Moll denies the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in this agreeing with what must now be pronounced the prevailing criti- 
cal opinion. He regards the question of its authorship as “ still open.” 
Dr. Kendrick advocates the claims of Apollos. With the utmost respect 
for the eminent scholars who agree in this opinion, we must say that it 
seems to us yery unprofitable guess-work. After all that is said of re- 
semblances between ‘the eloquent Jew of Alexandria” and the author of 
the epistle as he is ideally conceived, the fact remains that not a line of 
the oral or written composition of Apollos is extant with which to make 
a comparison. 

The volume on Genesis has special value from the amount of illustra- 
tive matter added by the American editors. With all that is admirable 
in the qualities which Dr. Lange brings to his work as an interpreter of 
Scripture, we think he too often shows an inclination to explain away the 
evident sense of a passage. This is manifest in his apparent denial 
that Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of Isaac was actually commanded by 
God, (p. 464, seg.,) and his remarks upon other difficult passages in 
the Old Testament, (p. 69, seg.) The editors while suppressing nothing, 
suggest important corrections from the point of view of a higher doctrine of 
inspiration. This volume being the first in the series upon the Old Test- 
ment has a very full General Introduction, an Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, and an Introduction to Genesis, the whole occupying 124 pp. We 
have alluded to the additions made by Professor Lewis. They cast a 
very clear and strong light on the difficulties with this ancient Scripture 
that have been proposed in the interests of science. His views will 
not perhaps be accepted in their full extent of application, but the prin- 
ciples which must be assumed in the discussion of the subject are con- 
vincingly shown. His remarks on the “document hypothesis’ of the 
authorship of Genesis are well adapted to reduce the dimensions of the 
theory, so as to make it conform more nearly to the very moderate 
number and significance of the facts on which it is founded. 

The discussion of the covenant with Abraham is of course not satisfac- 
tory to Baptists. Dr. Lange is doctrinally pedobaptist and his Ameri- 
can editors are if possible more so. This may be reckoned a slight set- 
off to the frank recognition, throughout the New Testament portion of 
the commentary, that baptism, in its true signification and acccording to 
the original form of the rite, is immersion. 

While writing the foregoing there comes to our table another volume 
of the ‘‘ Bible-work,” containing 


The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By Cuk. FRIepRicn 
Kune, Dr. of Theology, etc. Translated, with additions, by DanreL 
W. Poor, D. D. 

The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. [By the same.] Trans- 
lated, with additions, by Conway P. Wine, D. D. 


The Translation of this volume was a task of special labor and diffi- 
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culty. But the translators have so successfully overcome the disadvan- 
tages under which they labored, as scarcely to need the indulgence which 
is asked of the critical judgment. We have given to the volume less 
examination than to the others. But by consulting it upon certain 
test passages, ¢. g., chapters i—ill., vil., xv., of the First Epistle, and 
chapters iii—v. of the Second, we have been very favorably impressed 
with its excellence. Besides a careful rendering of Dr. Kling’s exposi- 
tion, there is a copious collation of the views of the best German, English 
and American commentators. 

This series of volumes is prepared “with reference to ministers and 
students.” For their use it is admirably adapted, and we cannot but 
augur the best effects upon the evangelical pulpit from the extensive use 
of such invaluable aids to the knowledge of the Scriptures. 


The Negro: What is his Ethnological Status? Is he the Progeny of 
Ham? Is hea Descendant of Adam and Eve? Has he a Soul ? 
or is he a Beast in God’s Nomenclature? What is his Status as 
fixed by God in Creation? What is his Relation to the White Race ? 
By ArteL. Second Edition. Cincinnati: 1867. 


We find a difficulty in reviewing this pamphlet, not because we think 
it cannot be answered, but because there are in it so many contradictions 
that it is hard to determine where to begin. The main position which 
the writer takes is that the negro has no soul, and that he is a beast. He 
says that the posterity of Adam had frequently, in the early age of the 
world, mingled by marriage with the negro (or this beast) and that for 
this crime God had visited them with most severe judgment. He con- 
siders the phrase “perfect in his generation” to mean that the one of 
whom it is spoken and the members of his family were not guilty of the 
sin of miscegenation. He frequently quotes from the Bible, but seldom 
gives chapter and verse; requiring much familiarity with the Scriptures 
in order to examine his authorities. 

Two things, he says, have been taken for granted, and the errors “in 
understanding the true position of the negro as God intended it to be in 
his order of creation” can be traced to these ‘‘ two assumptions,’’—first, 
that the negro is a descendant of Ham, the youngest son of Noah; sec- 
ond, that the negro is a descendant of the progeny of Adam and Eve. 
Both of these propositions he pronounces “false and untrue.”’ The size of 
the pamphlet is swelled by the superfluous labor of disproving the first 
proposition, which is of course demolished if the second can be refuted. 

In endeavoring to prove that the negro is not descended from Ham, 
he merely brings proof that he is not descended from Mizraim and Ca- 
naan. ‘These two sons,” he says, are those ‘“‘ whose posterity we pro- 
pose to trace,” and we “ presume two are sufficient.” Now Ham (Genesis 
x. 6) had fowr sons, Cush, Mizraim, Phut and Canaan. While it does fol- 
low that if the negro is not descended from Adam he is not descended 
from Ham, it does not follow that, if the negro is not descended from 
one of Ham's sons, he is not descended from another. 
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Ariel takes the position (pp. 45, 46,) that the serpent was a negro. 
The absurdity of this is seen at once by considering the curse, ‘‘ On thy 
belly shalt thou go,” etc., but will be further shown. He says, “As 
Adam was the federal head of all his posterity, as well as the real head, 
so was this beast, the negro, the federal head of all beasts and cattle, etc., 
down to creeping things—to things that go upon the belly and eat dust 
all the days of their life. If all the beasts, cattle, etc., were not involved 
in the sin of their federal head, why did God destroy them at the 
flood ?”” 

The serpent, Ariel tells us, was a negro or beast. This negro or beast 
sinned. Of course he had a soul; and if one negro had a soul how is it 
proved that others have not? In speaking of the primeval goodness of 
beasts and creeping things, he makes them to be moral agents. He denies 
the immortality of the negro, and ascribes moral agency to the brutes. 

On p. 24, he says that before the flood the negro was named man, but 
not THE man. ‘Whenever Adam is personally spoken of in the He- 
brew Scriptures, invariably his name has the prefix, the man, to contra- 
distinguish him from the negro who is called man simply, and was so 
named by Adam.” We will notice the effect of this criticism. In Gene- 
sis ii. 20, we read, ‘For Adam there was not found an help meet for 
him.” The name Adam is without the article. It means, according to 
the above rule the negro. But in the 18th verse it is said, “ The Lord 
God said, It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make a 
help meet for him.” Here Adam is meant. God says, then, that he will 
make a help meet for Adam, and it is added that no such help was 
found for the negro. The 21st and 22d verses relate how Adam obtained 
a help meet for him. But in iii. 17 it is said, “‘ Unto Adam he said, Be- 
cause thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife,” etc. There is no 
article here; Adam must therefore mean the negro, whom we left (ii. 20) 
without a wife. Moreover, as this Adam is a negro, and as the serpent 
is also a negro (pp. 45, 46,) it follows that a negro first beguiled the 
woman, then the woman tempted her husband, who was also a negro. 
Eve certainly was the one that was beguiled by the serpent. She 
tempted her husband, a “negro or beast.’’ Notwithstanding, therefore, 
Ariel desires so much to keep the family of Adam pure, according to his 
own rule of criticism, Eve was guilty of the crime of miscegenation. By 
the same rule the father of Seth (iv. 25) was some negro, and the des- 
cendants of Seth are not human. So in v. 1, we have “the book of the 
generations of the negro,” for Adam is without the article. In the latter 
part of the verse we read, “in the day that God created man, in the 
likeness of God made he him.” Here the article is wanting; the negro, 
therefore, by Ariel’s rule, is said to have been made in God’s likeness. 
In the 27th verse it is said that “God created (the) man in his own 
image.” We must, on the same grounds, infer two creations, one of the 
negro and one of the white man, and that the one is as truly created in 
the image of God as the other. 

Passing by some inviting humors of exegesis, we come to a New Testa- 
ment argument, founded on I Peter iii. 20. 
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If Ham is not the father of the negro (which is shown [?] to be an impossibility) then the 
negro came out of the ark, and as we now find him; and if he came out of the ark, then he 
must have been in the ark; and if he was in the ark, which, by the logic of facts, we know 
he was—now let us read the Bible, the divine record, and see whether or not the negro has a 
soul. It reads thus: ‘‘ When the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved” —the negro, being in the ark, 
was not one of those eight souls, and consequently has no soul to be saved. 


This needs no comment. On p. 19 he says, “‘ Hear the prophet of God 
defiantly ask, ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ?’—both beasts.” By the way, we remark that the word translated 
Ethiopia, Ethiopian, etc., is in the original ws>, or this word with its 
proper prefixes and suffixes. When Ariel took the ground that the negro 
or Ethiopian is a beast and not descended from Ham, was he aware that 
the Ethiopian is designated in the original by the very name (Cush) by 
which one of the sons of Ham is called? 

Any one reading what is said of Ethiopia and the Ethiopians' will 
naturally conclude that Ethiopia is a country inhabited by rational 
creatures,—human beings—and as such are commanded (Acts xviii. 30) 
to repent; and that the Ethiopians are a nation; and if all nations are 
to be brought to Christ (Revelation xv. 4), of course the Ethiopians are 
included. And this people.is not only included, but particularly men- 
tioned and rejoiced in (Psalm Ixviii. 31; Ixxxvii. 4,) as a part of the 
increase of the Messiah’s kingdom. If the negro occupies in the scale of 
being the position that Ariel has assigned him, it was exceedingly strange 
that an Ethiopian (Acts viii. 27-39) should have been reading “ the ora- 
cles of God,” and endeavoring “to find the way of life;” strange that 
Philip should instruct him, and point him to Christ, and administer to 
him the solemn ordinance of baptism. But Philip, when he preached to 
him Jesus, understood too well his commission to make so serious a mis- 
take. The Ethiopian understood too well his condition as a moral being 
to be uninterested concerning it; he believed in the Redeemer, mani- 
fested his faith by obedience, and ‘“ went on his way rejoicing.” No one 
who has heard the negro tell his experience of God’s grace, that has seen 
his tears as he has spoken of a Saviour’s love, will listen but with amaze- 
ment and abhorrence to the mocking question, ‘‘ Has the negro a soul?” 


B. W. WHILDEN. 
Doxo, S. C. 


The Book of Genesis. The Common Version revised for the American 
Bible Union, with Explanatory Notes. By Tuomas J. Conant. 
New York: American Bible Union. 


This work is not primarily a comment, but a revision. As however 
the reasons for changes made in the text of the received version could 
not fail to be sought by readers who should compare them, some notes 
were indispensable; and with these the Reviser has connected a very 


1 EF. g. I Kings xix- 9 ; II Chronicles xiv. 9; Isaiah xxxvii. 9; Jeremiah xxxviii. 7; Daniel 
xi. 43; Amosix. 7 Zephaniah ii, 12, 
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large amount of explanatory matter, which is expressed with admirable 
clearness and brevity. But it is chiefly as a translation that it will be 
valued, and in that respect it certainly deserves high commendation. 
As an example at once of its fidelity to the original and of the felicity of 
its English diction, let chapter vii. verses 17-20, as here rendered, be 
compared with the Hebrew and with the Common Version: 

And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the waters increased and bore up the 
ark, and it rose up from the earth. And the waters prevailed and increased mightily upon 
the earth; and the ark went upon the face of the waters. And the waters prevailed might- 
ily, mightily, upon the earth; and all the high mountains that are under the whole heavens 
were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; and the mountains were 
covered. 

Dr. Conant justly remarks that ‘‘ the whole description is marked by 
the glow and animation of an eye witness of the scene,” and this, which 
strikes every reader of the original, is also true of the translation which 
he has given us. Without having made a critical examination of any 
considerable portion, judging by the general impression which it makes, 
we are satisfied that the version as a whole would give to any reader of 
ordinary intelligence a much more accurate and more vivid impression 
of the meaning of the book than can be obtained from the Common Ver- 
sion. In some cases we think the translation is excessively literal, as in 
chapter iv. 7, “a lifting up,”—the note adds, “namely, of the counte- 
nance,” which the reader of the text “ without note or comment” would 
be unlikely to supply mentally ;—in vi. 6, 7, “all the day,” “wipe off;” 
vii. 16,““Jehovah closed up after him.” Such an exclamation as “ Be- 
seech thee, my lord!” has an unusual, we should say (with diffidence) an 
un-English sound, While we would not have a reviser transgress the 
line which divides revision from exposition, yet there should be.enough 
words used in the version fairly to convey the sense to a reader who has 
no other mear~ -. arriving at it. 

The book is dedicated to the memory of his lamented wife, his ‘‘ com- 
panion in these sacred studies.” Some copies have a brief but befitting 
sketch of her life and a tribute to her character and literary services. 
She did much, and planned to do more, had “the great Taskmaster” in 
whose eye she wrought, in. his sovereign wisdom permitted. 


Discussions in Theology. By Tomas H. Sxinner, Professor in the . 


Union Theological Seminary. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


These discussions, though severally brief, are compact and lucid in 
style, so that much matter is given in a moderate compass. The topics 
are not new, yet they are seasonable, and are treated with distinct refer- 
ence to the wants and tendencies of the present time. ‘ Miracles the 
Proof of Christianity’’ meets a tendency, more or less diffused, to under- 
value the miraculous evidences, and exposes some unsound principles 
too readily admitted by writers whose influence is deservedly great. 
Two essays on “ The Nature of the Atonement” throw a very clear light 
on certain phases of the doctrine. We think his affirmations sound, but 
not all his denials; in other words, that his theory does not cover the 
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whole ground necessary to embrace the scriptural teaching. Seventy- 
five pages are given to the “ Theory of Preparation for Preaching” and 
“Delivery in Preaching.” These essays are worthy the attention of ali 
whose calling it is to “ persuade men.” 


History of the Westminster Confession of Divines. By the Rev. W. M. 
HETHERINGTON. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A republication of a work deservedly regarded asastandard. It is 
written in sympathy with the party which prevailed in the Assembly, 
and, on questions which divided Presbyterians from Independents and 
other dissenters, leans very perceptibly to the Presbyterian side. 


Memories of Olivet. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


The Mount of Olives is mentioned in two or three interesting connec- ~ 
tions in the Old Testament. But its chief attraction to the traveller and 
to the thoughts of the meditative Christian lies in the statement which 
forms the motto of the present volume, that “Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither.” The scriptural incidents connected with the spot and its sur- 
roundings are made the subject of a very interesting series of chapters. 
The volume is handsomely got up. 


Tnght and Truth: or, Bible Thoughts and Themes.—Old Testament. 
By Horativus Bonar, D.D. New York: Robt. Carter & Brothers. 


Eighty-four topics from the Old Testament are treated by the author 
with his characteristic simplicity and energy of style and warm evan- 
gelical spirit. It cannot fail to interest and profit the spiritually-minded 
reader. There is, of course, an cccasional hint of those views of the 
Second Advent which seem to us carnal rather than spiritual, but this is 
an infrequent blemish. 


Ministerial Culture. By Rev. Austin Puenps. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 


The substance of an address delivered by Professor Phelps to the last 
graduating class of the Theological Seminary at Andover, is republished 
in a small volume. But its value is far out of proportion to its size. 
The sentiments expressed are worthy of attention by the ministry and 
the churches, and are specially timely. 


The Weaver Boy who became a Missionary : being the Story of the Life 
and Labors of David Iivingstone. By H.G. Apams. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A lively, popular presentation of the distinguished subject, with 
some excellent illustrations, but laboring under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing been put to press in the full belief that “ the life and labors of David 
Livingstone” were ended. 
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Annual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1868. . . . Edited by Samuren Knerexanp, A. M., M. D., 
etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The year 1867 is spoken of as by no means remarkable for advance- 
ment in science and the arts; but what thoughtful person can take up 
a volume like this without being irresistibly drawn on from page to 
page to the end, with a constant and growing emotion of wonder? Fer- 
tility of invention in the useful arts is a specially noticeable trait of the 
time, and of most beneficent tendency. The volume is one of singular 
value, and the series records the development of what is perhaps the 
strongest tendency in human progross at the present time. 


Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer, Edited by her 
Sister, CHARLOTTE Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by 
Frepr. Mitow. The Poetry Marked with an asterisk translated by 
Emity Nonnzn. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Who that read the tales of Miss Bremer, as translated by Mary 
Howitt, can ever forget the pleasure of that fresh sensation? The fine 
volume before us is a charming memorial of the author. The life des- 
cribed was marked by painful experiences, but in the autobiography and 
letters the development of a beautiful character is revealed, full of the 
most genial feminine graces and with an increasing religious spirit to the 
end. In one of her last letters she speaks of Vinet as a favorite author. 


Norwood; or Village Infein New England. By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Mr. Beecher is a genius, but his genius is essentially oratorical; or, if 
not, it has at least been so exclusively cultivated to express itself in ora- 
torical forms that it can find its best expression in no other. As a story- 
teller, though he succeeds, he does not excel. The dialogue becomes too 
often monologue. The tale is deficient in the dramatic element. But 
though the mere novel-reader who craves only the excitement of astimu- 
lating plot, might find this a somewhat tame story, we can well believe 
that it has afforded great pleasure to many thousands of readers, and 
that it will continue to do so. And the pleasure it imparts must be for 
the most part pure and healthful. Some of the characters are remarka- 
bly fresh readings from real life. The one-sidedness of Mr. Beecher’s 
religious teachings is apparent, but that is of course to be expected. The 
view of New England life is true in essentials, though highly idealized. 


Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lynpon. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


The story of Margaret, like one of which all the world has heard, was 
not made but grew. It is vital, throughout. It has that nameless charm 
which belongs to simple truth, and which no art can supply. The 
characters are vividly conceived and sharply discriminated. The good 
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are not insipid copies of each other; the bad are each bad after his kind. 
The story is so subdued in tone, so quiet in its flow, that in some hands 
it must inevitably have been dull, but is so full of reserved and unde- 
monstrated strength that we cannot conceive how one who begins can 
help going straight on to the end. Its moral tone is high and firm,—its 
influence salutary both on the taste and on the more substantial interests 
of character. 


American Baptist Year Book, 1868. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


We are glad to receive this, if only as an earnest of what may be ex- 
pected hereafter. We have long needed a publication that should bring 
together the statistics and important facts concerning our denomina- 
tional interests, the progress of our churches, the condition and doings 
of our societies and institutions. What is done in this volume is well 
done. The statistics are imperfect, for causes which we hope will be re- 
moved in time. We notice an omission of the American Baptist Free 
Mission Society, which will be doubtless hereafter noticed. ‘The Ameri- 
ean Bible Union” includes others than Baptists in its organization. We 
are as a denomination so far interested in it that it deserves mention, but 
it should be in such a way as not to sanction the calling of the Union’s 
version “the Baptist Bible.” We have sometimes thought that a Baptist 
Year-Book which should include the statistics of different sorts of 
Baptists,—Free-will, Seventh-day, “Six Principle,” etc., is desirable. 
But it may be better to perfect first the work as to our own churches and 
societies, leaving the extension of the plan for after consideration. 


The following have been received : 


The Augsburg Confession, literally translated from the Original Latin, with the most im- 
portant Additions of the German text incorporated; together with the General Creeds; and 
an Introduction, Notes, and Analytical Index. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D., etc. Phila- 
delphia: Tract and Book Society of St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Church. 


American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Revised and Edited by 
Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the codperation of Ezra Abbot, A. M., A.A.S. Part X. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 


Vindicatiou of the True Sabbath. By J. W. Morton. New York: American Sabbath 
Tract Society. 


The North British Review, for March, 1868. Contents: 1. Trade Unions; 2. French Criti- 
cism—M. Renan; 3. Financial Relations of England and India; 4. Recent Spanish Romances; 
5. Popular Philosophy in its Relations to Life; 6. Montalembert’s Monks of the West ; 7. The 
Queen’s Highland Journal; 8. The Atomic Theory of Lucretius; 9. Ireland-——The Edin- 
burgh Review for April. Contents: 1. The Positive Philosophy of M. Auguste Comte; 2. 
Western China; 3. The Monks of the West; 4. Technical and Scientific Education; 5. Bun- 
sen’s Memoirs; 6. The Irish Abroad; 7. Malleson’s French in India; 8. The Disraeli Minis- 
try. The London Quarterly Review for April, 1868. Contents: 1. Lord Macaulay and 
his School; 2. The Use of Refuse; 3. Robert South; 4. University Reform; 5. Lord Romilly’s 
Irish Publications: 6. The Farmer’s Friends and Foes; 7. The New School of Radicals; 8. 
William Von Humboldt; 9. Purchase in the Army; 10. The Irish Chnrch. New York: The 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“ The Doctrine of the Atonement as taught by Christ himself,” by 
Prof. Smeaton of New College, Edinburgh,’ is a work which deserves at- 
tention both on account of its intrinsic merits and because it is an effort 
in the right direction. Prof. Smeaton claims to have “examined, accord- 
ing to the rules of exact interpretation, what Jesus taught on the subject 
of the atonement, and to have given a classification of his sayings and 
an outline of his doctrine.”” A work doing precisely this has long been 
needed and in many respects the one before us fulfils the promise which 
we have copied from the preface. Prof. Smeaton has classified the say- 
ings of Christ which bear upon his propitiatory work, and has endeavored 
to set forth their true meaning; generally with success; but in some in- 
stances he finds a more definite statement of doctrine in the language of 
Christ than it appears tocontain. It isa little too manifest from the first 
that he expects to find in the Saviour’s words a complete doctrine of the 
atonement, as set forth in the Westminster Assembly’s articles of Faith 
and Catechism. A more rigidly exegetical treatment of the passages, the 
general discussions being reserved for the last part of the work, would 
have increased the value of this production. Yet it is a work which 
may be examined with great profit. It gives evidence of thorough study 
and sound faith. The author is familiar with the best German and En- 
glish literature pertaining to his subject; and in the body of the work, 

1The Doctrine of the Atonement as taught by Christ himself; or the sayings of Jesus on the 


Atonement exegetically expounded and classified. By Rev. George Smeaton, Professor of 
Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 1868. 
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as well as in the notes of an extended appendix, he has put a large 
amount of information and argument. We think a better volume might 
have been written on the same general plan; but the plan is so excellent 
that some defects in execution do not greatly injure the result. 


“ The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, with an Examination of the Specu- 
lations of Strauss in his New Infe of Jesus,” by the late Prof. Mac- 
pherson of the University of Aberdeen,’ discusses interesting topics in 
a vigorous and satisfactory manner. We say “topics,” because, as will 
be seen by the fuller title inserted below, the introductory lectures give 
‘a, view of the present position of theological inquiry in reference to the 
existence of God and the miraculous evidence of Christianity.” These 
introductory lectures are admirable specimens of discussion, clear, direct, 
earnest, religious, not burdened with learning yet evincing a thorough 
acquaintance with the ground passed over. But the body of the work is 
devoted to an examination of the evidence for the resurrection of Christ, 
with an eye to the attempts of Strauss to undermine faith in that evidence. 
This part of Prof. Macpherson’s work will be especially welcome to the 
friends of Christ. For it is well-known that Strauss has exhibited pre- 
eminent skill in assailing the testimony of the sacred writers to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. A reply to his criticisms on that testimony is therefore 
«reply to the most forcible of all that has been said, or is likely to be 
said, against its truth; and the volume before us has, we think, fully an- 
swered the objections raised by him to the evidence on which we rest our 
belief in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. The style and spirit 
of the discussion are both admirable, and the common reader will find no 
difficulty in understanding all that is said. It is a book which ought to 
be read by all who have any acquaintance with the writings of Strauss. 


“The History of our Lord’s Passion with reference to the latest 
criticism,” by Prof. Steinmeyer of Berlin,? will repay much study. It 
is an attempt to ascertain what light is cas. upon the nature of Christ’s 
expiatory work by the history of his passion as preserved in the Gospels. 
In his introduction the author admits that the evangelical doctrine of the 
atonement, as taught by the formulas of the Lutheran church, is not in 
all respects satisfactory to his own mind; yet he intimates very clearly 
that recent attempts to modify it, by Hofmann and others, who have only 
admitted its manward efficacy, are far more unsatisfactory. ‘The Er- 
langen controversy,” he remarks, “has had one result; namely, the rela- 
tive victory of the champions for orthodox views. Hofmann himself has 
given way more and more; he has not been able to maintain his original 
position in the conflict. And the facts hardly admit of any other explana- 
tion than this, that the theory of the church, when compared with all 
other theological attempts to explain the atonement, still best agrees with 


1The Resurrection of Jesus Christ with an Examination of the Speculations of Strauss in 
his “ New Life of Jesus.” By the late Robert Macpherson, D. D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Aberdeen. 1867. 


Die Leidensgeschichte des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik betrachtet von F. L. 
Steinmeyer. Berlin, 1868. 
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the declarations of Scripture.” ‘Yet the author is not without strong 
hope that a just and exact interpretation of the history of Christ's passion, 
will at once refute the critical attacks of Strauss et id omne genus, shed 
fresh and important light upon the nature of Christ’s sacrificial work, 
and thus serve the cause of truth. He supposes that the Saviour’s pas- 
sion began with his passing over the Kedron into the garden of Geth- 
semane, and continued without interruption until his death; nay, it in- 
cluded his burial; for even in the grave he was still an object of Jewish 
persecution. This passion he divides into three parts: the conflict in the 
garden, the suffering, the dying. The discussion is every where sugges- 
tive, evangelical, and to the point. The book has nothing superfluous in 
it. We should in fact have been better satisfied, if the writer had given 
a summary of results at the close, instead of‘leaving the reader to recall 
the various points himself. Yet brevity is so great, an excellence in these 
days of making many books that we can forgive an author for compelling 
his readers to do something themselves, 


The “ Biblical Theological Lexicon of the New Testament’ Greek,” by 
Hermann Cremer,’ has been completed by the publication of the second 
part. The aim of this work, indicated by its title, is to give a somewhat 
full and exhaustive account of those words which were employed by the 
writers of the New Testament to express the doctrines or ideas peculiar 
to the Christian religion—words which were therefore modified in sense 
by the new service required of them. As examples we may refer to 
the following: dyandw, dpaptdvw, Baxt&w, yewdw, dixatéw, wy, Sdvatos, 
exdextds, xAjots, xapdia, guy, mvebpa, The articles which we have ex- 
amined give us a very favorable opinion of the work. The various uses 
of each word are clearly pointed out and the natural derivation of one 
meaning from another. Of course we do not assent to the author's con- 
clusions in every instance; for these conclusions embrace in reality his 
view of the entire doctrinal contents of the New Testament; but we 
recognize the clearness and ability with which he has set forth the results 
of his study, and believe that his Lexicon will be a great assistance to 
every one who wishes to investigate thoroughly the meaning and use of 
the most important words of the New Testament. 

Atva# Hovey. 


1Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Gricitét. Von Hermann 
Cremer, Licentiat der Theologie, Pfarrer. 
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Deaths of Ministers. a Blood, (64 yrs., “org a. June 5. 
Ansylum Anth 88 Polk Co., Ga., | Bart. Braman, (82 yrs.,) Napoli, Ap. 18. 
el hee on eee D. Bradford, (58 yrs. ') Richmond Pa., a 
Arte Arnold, (70 Stoneham, Mass., 
: "ies ch 26. ee ne Brockett, * ad yrs.,) Wethersfield, 
Wm. Bacon, M. D.. (65 yrs.,) Dividing Creek, Conn., 


N.J., February 26. John sone 1 kd D. D. ‘cand yrs.,) Phila- 
Robert F. Blakeman, Green Co., Ky., June 4. delphia, Pa., May 15 
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James M. Gale (69 yrs.,) Bridgeton, N. J., 


Elihu Cheesebron h, (99 yrs.,) Stonington, 
Conn., April 29 

Robert W. Cushman, ”. D., e yrs.,) South 
Reading, Mass., April 7. 

Wm. N.Fay, (39 yrs. ,) Bloomington, Ill, June5. 

Benajah Goss, (56 yrs.,) Union Springs, Ala., 


Januar 5. 
P. L. Hakes, (52 yrs. ) — N. Y., May 3. 

(67 yrs.,) Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 5. 


Robert B. U. Howel 
John Kerr, (50 yrs.,) Burnettsville, Ind., 


ri 21. 
oe eal (72 yrs.,) Walker Co., Ala., 
arch 23. 
Daniel McMaster, (87 yrs.,) Etna, Me., May 29. 
D. B. Morrill, Ladonia, Texas, Feb. 10. 
Robert H. Payne, Culpe - Co., Va., Ap. 8. 
J.L Schaal dane. ngsville, 0. May 14, 
Jarvis Ring, (87 yrs.,) St. ms . 22. 
Silas Ri mf (68 yrs.,) South Hingham) ass., 


F. W. ag (27 yrs.,) Ohio River, Mar. 18. 
E. M. Starratt, (36 yrs.,) Elgin, N. B., April 9. 
Benjamin C. Thos, (48 yrs.,) New York 
city, June 11. 
John so (72 yrs.,) Washington Co., 
June 2. 
T. E. Veatch, 8 
Z. Watkins, 8. 
Elisha Weaver, Bellevue, Mich. , April 23. 
Joel T. West, (35 yrs.,) Cedartown, Ga., 
April 20. 


James 


neer Co., Ind. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 


E. R. Allyn, Sebewa, Mich., May 26. 

James Anderson, Little Prairie, Ill., May 16. 

Charles E. Becker, Amenia, N. ¥., April 16. 

Robert Bennett, Needham, Mass. ‘April 15. 

Jesse R. Boone, Galatia, N. C., Feb. 9. 

J. B. Caldwell, ‘Pleasant Spring, Ga., May 31. 

W. M. Chapman, Vernon Springs, Iowa, May. 

William H. Ciark, Mt. Vernon, Me., May 16. 

E. T. Daniels, Coleraine, Mass., April 15. 

Joshua Day, Northville, N. Y.. April 20. 

Jacob 8. Deck, Alton, IIL, ~~ 1 

Minor R. Deming, Marlboro, Mass., June 18. 

E. N. Dicken, Russellville, ig April 26. 

Nathan B. H. Gardner, Tom's River, N. J., 
March 26. 

Geo. W. Hamlin, - weg ogg > I. Mch. 26. 

Robert Harris, Albany, Ga., 

William Harris, Albany, Ga., Map. 

Hilary Head, Daviess Co., Ky., a ril 18. 

Allen C. Henry, Hartsville, N. y> Mch. 11. 

Callen James, Albany, Ga., May. 

Robert Jones, Hamilton, Ont., Mch. 10. 

L. J. Lyman, Manhattan, Ks., _— 27. 

J. W. Manning, Hawksbur .8., Mch. 31. 

Geo. M. Martin, Fee Fee, ie May 6. 

H. H. Meriman, Mines, 0., April 7. 

James B. Moore, Majorville, nt., May 12. 

Francis Naylor, Chardon, 0., Mch., 5. 

George B. Potter, Ashland, Mass., May 19. 

G. W. Sanderlin, Wake Forest, N. C., Mch. 8. 

Joseph Thomas, Stone Creek, Pa., June 9. 

Edward Tiffin, Guthrie Centre, Iowa, April 25. 

W. Vanbrigel, Tipton Co.. Ind., Mch 28. 

L. M. Whiting, Alton, Ind., May 16. 

B. R. Womack, Jackson Co., Ala., Mch. 28. 

L. A. Wood, Covington, Ga., April 25. 
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Churches Organized. 

Mobile, Ala., May 26. 
Concord, Jackson Co., * am April 4. 
St. Luis, Cal., April 18 
Mt. Vernon, Col., Mch. 14, 
Noank, Conn., Meh. 18. 
Elwood Hill, ill, Mch. 4. 
Wilmington, Ill., Mch. 31. 
Toulon, Ill., Mch. 18. 
Neoga, Il. April 2 
Salem, IIl., Ma 
Douglass, Ti, nay 30. 
Cartersburg, ind., Mch. 28. 
Dover, Ind., April. 
New Bethabara, Ind. 
Batavia, Iowa, Mch. 24. 
Laporte City, Towa, Mch. 25. 
Abington, lowa, May 31. 
Pleasant Hill, lowa, May 17. 
Bartlett, Iowa, May’ 23. 
Lenape, Ks., Mch. ‘ 
Straugn, Ks, April. 
Marlboro, Mass., April 22. 
Flower Creek, Oceana Co., Mich., Feb. 1. 
Okemo, Mich. 
Bath, Mich., April. 
Chelsea, Mich., May 4. 
Jackson, Mich., May 31. 
"| Spirit Lake, Minn. "Saw i. 
Booming Prairie, Minn. , May 16. 
Sanderson School House, Hay Co., Mo., Ap. 4 ) 
Pleasant Ridge, Mo., Mc h. 
St. Louis, (Park Ave. church ,) Mo., May 24. 
Lockett’s School House, Mo., May 23. 
Newark, (Pilgrim church) N. J., Meh. 18. 
Brewster's, Putnam Co., N. Y , May 20. 
Lakeland, L. I., N. Y., Tune 2. 
Buffalo, N. Y., (Ninth Street church,) June 11 
India Valley, hio, May 31. 
— Pa., April 16. 

lisboro, Pa., Mch. 19. 
Osceola, Pa. , May 13. 
Philipsburg, Pa., May 14. 
Providence, Pa., ‘Meh. 31. 
Westfield, Pa.. June 3. 
Normandy, Tenn., Feb. 23. 
Richmond, Texas. 
Quiogison, Va., May 10. 
Sidney, (Hichmiond) Va, May 3. 
Ripley, 
Lost Creek, Harrison Co., W. Va., April 26. 
Bright, Ont., May 18. 
Goble’s Corners, Ont., May 27. : 
East Zorra, Ont., June 3. ? 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 
Chicago, (Olivet church,) Ill., April 16. 
es a. ~ ) Ill., pril 9. 
Liberty, Ind 
Jordan’s — ted Feb. 2. 
Anamosa, Iowa, Mch. 1. 
Marshalltown, Towa, April 5. 

Easton, Ks., May 25. 

Camden, (Chestnut yo | Me., Mch. 22. 
East Saginaw, Mich., April. 
North Brownville, Mich. 
Newport, Minn., Mch. 17. 

Nort Hector, N. Y., June 3. 
Monongelia, Pa., May 17. 
Florence, S. C., Ap ril 26. 
Clinton Junction, Mis, Feb. 19. 
Eau Claire, Wis., Mch. '25. 
Fenton, Ont., June a 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION} 


N the last page of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” there is a vivid and 
soulful picture of Tom’s return, years after his schooldays are 
ended, to the scene of his early scrapes and triumphs. He enters the 
chapel and once more takes his seat on the lowest bench, in the very 
place he occupied as a little boy on his first Sunday at Rugby. On 
the oaken paneling he sees scratched the name of the youngster who 
sat that day by his side. Upon the great painted window the same 
shadows of the trees seem dancing, that drew his thoughts from 
service and sermon long ago. The chapel is empty now. No rows 
of boys fill the benches. The solid English face that burned with 
such intensity of love for truth and such noble scorn of moral cow- 
ardice, looks down no longer from the pulpit. “The Doctor,” the 
great Arnold, sleeps now under the stone pavement of the chapel- 
floor. As Tom Brown meditates, there seem to rise before him the 
forms of the living and the dead, whom he once met there,—many of 
them braver and purer than he, yet scarcely known till now. Now, 
for the first time, he comprehends his debt to them and to him whose 
commanding spirit bound them all together. The lofty teachings of 
that sacred place assume an aspect of ideal grandeur, that awes, in- 


? An Address before the Alumni of the Rochester Theological Seminary, May 20th, 1868. 
VOL, II.—NO. 4. 
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spires, and rebukes him. Humbled in spirit, and melted to grateful 
tears, he kneels before the altar at the grave of Arnold, and renews 
his vows of consecration to that greater Master, to whom Arnold 
led him. 

The day of our return to these haunts of our early learning, 
brethren of the Alumni, is in like manner a day of mingled sorrow 
and joy. There is a reverent regard for those at whose feet we sat, 
which makes these scenes sacred to us, though in the presence of the 
living, it finds only a faint expression in words. There is thankful- 
ness of spirit, as we gather from different parts of the great harvest 
field, and rejoice together over the blessing that has followed our 
labors. Though the sheaves we bring are not so mary nor so large 
as we had hoped, and “ old Adam” has proved “too strong for young 
Melanchthon,” yet there is a confidence within us, which we never 
could have had without these years of experience, that old Adam is 
not too strong for Christ. Before us, too, there rise the faces of some 
whose work is all complete, and whose souls have entered into rest. 
A little musing, a little forgetfulness of the sights and sounds around 
us, and 


“ The forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to visit us once more. 


** They, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife,— 
By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary of the march of life.” 


In the presence of these memories, we are subdued and yet exalted. 
Our noblest resolves are strengthened by the thought that “such as 
these have lived and died.” But a more than mortal presence is here 
also. Christ is here—the same Christ into whose hands we gave our 
lives as we went out into the world’s great strife. His truth re- 
mains—the same truth of which we gained glimpses during those 
early years of preparation, but which now fills a larger arc of our 
vision. It would seem that the only fitting employment for such an 
hour as this, must be the consideration of some one of those great 
relations which affect our success as ministers of Christ, and which 
have to do with the defence and propagation of the faith. I am sure 
that no preacher who has received his training here, will deem me 
unpractical, when I propose as the theme of the evening: Pxt1oso- 
PHY AND RELIGIon. I ask your attention to three separate divisions 
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of my subject: first, the debt of religion to philosophy ; secondly, the 
dangers of philosophy the dangers of religion also; and thirdly, an 
impartial philosophy essential to the perfect triumph of religion. 

R@igion may be viewed in two aspects, according as we look upon 
its speculative or its practical side. It may exist in the mind of a child, 
in the shape of reverence, love and trust towards God, long before the 
child has given any conscious account to itself of its faith. It may 
exist, on the other hand, in the mind of the scientific theologian, in the 
shape of a thoroughly digested doctrinal system, though the system 
may not yet have melted the heart and run the activities of the life 
into its moulds. Let it never be forgotten, however, that either one 
of these sides of religion tends to complete itself by the production of 
the other. Like positive and negative electricity, the one attracts 
the other and without the other cannot be made perfect. The child, 
for example, grows to maturity of years. Every step of that grow- 
ing maturity is marked by an increasing habit of introspection. The 
faith that once seemed intuitive, assumes definite form and order to 
the reason. The truths once held by the intellect in a state of solu- 
tion are precipitated and crystallized about some centre. As the neb- 
ular hypothesis supposes a revolving fire-mist diffused throughout 
the universe, which condenses as it whirls, until the worlds are 
thrown off, with their harmonious movements and their perfect 
beauty, so the child’s faith, once vague and unreasoning, cannot exist 
forever in the form of nebula, but turns and seethes and solidifies, 
until it has come to be a little solar system for interdependence and 
order. And in like manner, the student of scientific theology must 
shut his ears continually to the voices that fill the air of those lofty 
regions of thought, if he would prevent the religion of the intellect 
from becoming a religion of the heart. Both Chalmers and De Wette 
were men with whom the scientific interest became at last a practical 
interest, and who found theology a schoolmaster to lead them to 
Christ. 

Now religion, as a scientific system, rests upon a basis of philoso- 
phy. The inevitable tendency of the mind to form to itself a definite 
and connected scheme of knowledge, impels it not only to bring its 
religious beliefs into connection and order, but to search for the 
foundations of those beliefs. It cannot content itself with theology 
proper. Besides giving to the truths of revelation a scientific form, 
it desires to know what are the proofs of revelation, and what are the 
evidences that a God exists from whom a revelation might come. 
There can be no peace to the logical understanding until these ques- 
tions are answered; but the answer of them is impossible without 
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philosophy. For, this is the difference between theology and philos- 
ophy: Theology begin’ with the revelation of God and the conscious- 
ness of God, and from these by a synthetic method, constructs her 
system. Philosophy, on the other hand, begins with those ungerly- 
ing facts of mind and matter from which we argue the existence of a 
God and the authority of revelation. Pursuing an analytic method, 
it asks whether we have any real knowlege of these facts; it seeks to 
give an accurate and complete account of these facts; it aims to de- 
termine whether these facts warrant the erectich upon them of so 
vast a superstructure. Any one who has travelled in Holland, will 
recollect those marvellous cities that have risen from the beds of ancient 
marshes, supported upon myriads of piles driven into the yielding 
soil. Many a church is towerless there, because the foundations can- 
not be trusted to bear a greater weight. Many a wall on private 
streets is cracked from top to bottom by the settling of the piles be- 
neath it. Many a grain-merchant, with tons of golden corn stored in 
his granary, passes his days and nights in fear lest some- unusual 
weight may reveal a weakness in the supports beneath. Let it be 
whispered that the foundations of the Town-hall of Amsterdam are 
sinking, and there is no quieting the town until men of experience 
have examined those foundations, and found them sure. Now it isa 
most serious question whether religion, so far as it is a scientific sys- 
tem, is like one of those immense structures in the Netherlands that 
are built upon the sand, and may some years from now give way and 
tumble to the ground, or whether like St. Peter’s at Rome, its found- 
ations go down to the everlasting rock. And philosophy is the sci- 
ence of foundations. It busies itself with tae examination of the 
grounds of faith. It seeks to determine whether religion has a safe 
basis and support in the facts of consciousness. 

There is still another service which philosophy renders to religion, 
namely, that of defining and correlating the great primary concep- 
tions of revelation. The ideas of conscience, virtue, liberty, Provi- 
dence, God, are given to us by revelation in the concrete. Philosophy 
seeks either to analyze them or to show that they are incapable of 
analysis, and having ascertained their intrinsic significance, aims to 
set them in reconciliation with the remaining facts of our mental con- 
stitution and with our observation of the world. So far as theology 
aigues from the mental constitution of man, indeed, she must get her 
facts from philosophy. Her doctrine of the will, and her determina- 
tion of the limits of the human faculties, her application of realism 
to the unity of the race, and her theory of the true end of being, 
must all be ultimately given her by the prior philosophy with which 
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she sets out in her investigations. Both in her account of the uni- 
verse and in her account of God, theology is obliged to combine with 
the facts of revelation, the facts of consciousness, since only through 
consciousness have we any personal knowledge of either. We stand 
between God and the world. We must interpret matter by mind and 
God by mind, and that interpretation is impossible without a philoso- 
phy of mind. Upon the front of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
Plutarch declares that the two Greek letters Epsilon Iota were 
inscribed. It was the word: “Thou art,” and this John Howe in his 
preface to the “Living Temple,” interprets to be an assertion of the 
eternal existence of the god. But upon that same temple-front, ac- 
cording to an old tradition, was another inscription, this, namely: 
“ Know thyself.” May it not be that the Puritan divine gave the 
Epsilon Iota a wrong interpretation, and that both the inscriptions 
had one common object—to admonish him who entered the sacred 
fane that all knowledge of divinity must proceed from self-knowl- 
edge? “Thou art, O soul! Know then thyself. Understand first 
thine own existence and attributes: so shalt thou best know the divine, 
of which thou art the image.” So at the gate of the temple of Theol- 
ogy, the inscription might well be placed: “Thou art. Know thy- 
self;” for a true knowledge of mind is indispensable to a scientific 
exposition of religion. 

I do not forget however that something more than abstract reason- 
ing is needed, to set forth convincingly the debt which religion owes 
to philosophy. Let me ask you for a moment toylook at the matter 
in the light of history. Have you ever reflected upon the remarkable 
difference in form that exists between Augustine and Calvin, between 
the massy ore of Augustine’s theologizing and the stamped and minted 
coin of Calvin’s Institutes? Both held the same great fundamental 
doctrines, but Calvin has put them into a scientific order, and organ- 
ized them into a comprehensive system, which would have been 
utterly impossible in Augustine’s day. No one can fail to see that 

- between the fourth and the sixteenth centuries, theology has made a 
great advance in arrangement, in compactness, in logical force, in 
practical power. And to what shall we attribute this advance? To 
nothing more or less than the influence of that Aristotle whom 
Luther called “an accursed mischief-making heathen.” It was the 
study of Aristotle which first made theology a science and rendered 
possible a Calvin. That mighty movement of the human mind which 
we call Scholasticism, with its noble attempts to define and prove every 
doctrine of religion on principles of reason, and its rich results for 


modern philosophical theology, was a child of Aristotle’s logic. By 
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it, the matter of theology received from Augustine, and full therefore 
of his Platonic realism and soaring contempt for matter, was worked 
up into new shape for the uses of the coming times. Thus both the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies, one at heart, though differing 
in method, have disciplined the forces of theology and made them 
available. And their influence is felt the moment we compare Au- 
gustine, in whose works the truths of religion lie scattered about like 
raw recruits bivouacked for the night, with Calvin, who draws up 
those same truths like soldiers in line of battle, ready on the instant 
for attack or defence. Men may decry philosophy, but it is only by 
ignoring what philosophy has wrought. Still those sceptred kings of 
abstract thought control the minds of living men and rule us from 
their urns. Take away the influence of Plato and Aristotle, and you 
put a scientific theology where John of Damascus found it eleven 
centuries ago. 

There is little time to mention the services of modern philosophical 
thinkers to religion. Who can overestimate the magnificent contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the ethical nature of God, which Bishop 
Butler made, when he propounded and demonstrated his celebrated 
doctrine of the supremacy of conscience in the moral constitution of 
man? What but the works of Coleridge, splendid even in their in- 
completeness, rescued the theological thinking of England from the 
slough of utilitarianism and materialism into which Locke and Paley 
had led it, and by setting it upon the rock of a true spiritual philoso- 
phy, gave it a foothold and vantage-ground from which to contend 
against the incoming flood of German Pantheism? The mere men- 
tion of these facts is sufficient to show that there is no possibility of 
understanding the history of theology without a previous study of 
philosophy. Nor is the effect of philosophy confined simply to the 
modification of systems of abstract theology. Whatever affects the- 
ology comes ultimately to affect the practical experience and working 
of Christianity. Through its influence on theology, philosophy exer- 
cises the most potent influence upon the whole religious life of the 
church. I find Bancroft, himself no theologian, depicting in these 
words the influence of Jonathan Edwards’ speculations with regard to 
the nature of virtue and the freedom of the will. ‘ Edwards,” he 
says, “ makes a turning-point in the intellectual, or as he would have 
called it, the spiritual history of New England. The faith condensed 
in the symbols of Calvinism demanded to be subjected to free inquiry, 
and, ‘without dodging, shuffling, hiding, or turning the back,’ to be 
shown to be in harmony with reason and common sense. In the age 
following, the influence of Edwards is discernible upon every leading 
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mind. He that will trace the transition of Calvinism from a haughty 
self-assertion of the doctrine of election against the pride of opposi- 
tion, to its adoption of love as the central point of its view of creation 
and the duty of the created,—he that will know the workings of the 
mind of New England in the middle of the last century, and the 
throbbings of its heart, must give his days and nights to the study of 
Jonathan Edwards.” Thus a single philosophic mind may change for the 
better the style of religion for a whole generation or a whole century. 
The number influenced consciously and directly by him may be few; 
the great mass of men who come after him, may be quite unaware of 
his existence; still his power over them is no less sure. There is a 
slow movement of the glaciers in the Alps, by which the snow that 
fell years ago upon the summit of Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau, 
comes down at last in the shape of solid ice to the valleys far below, 
and by its melting, furnishes a refreshing draught to the tired laborer 
in the meadows, as he throws himself upon the earth for his noonday 
meal, It is so with the speculations of abstract thinkers. Conceived 
upon the very mountain tops of thought they may be, yet by a law as 
irresistible as that of gravitation, they find their way downwards, 
through subordinate interpreters, and by a thousand channels of the 
printed page and the spoken word, until they reach the homes and 
hearts of common men. 

I have thus indicated the debt which religion, both as a system and 
a life, owes to philosophy. It cannot have escaped your notice that 
the same weapon which has struck such stout blows for Christianity, 
has often been used against her. And this brings me to the second 
division of my theme, namely, this: The dangers of philosophy are 
dangers also of religion. I say the dangers of philosophy, for I can- 
not conceal from myself the fact that through the whole history of 
speculation, there has been a constant tendency to one or the other of 
two extremes. The great principle which Robertson so remarkably 
illustrated in the better portion of his teachings, that truth is made 
up of two opposite propositions and is not found in a via media be- 
tween the two, is a principle which both philosophy and theology have 
quite too often neglected. Theology, for example, has two factors 
given to her, both indisputably true, yet logically irreconcilable with 
one another,—I mean, divine sovereignty and human freedom. Be- 
tween these two poles the world of theologic thought has been swing- 
ing for ages like a pendulum. And yet how often has an inveterate, 
unregulated passion for unity led the theologian to construct his 
system about one of these poles as its centre, while the other was 
virtually ignored or forgotten. So in philosophy, all consciousness 
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involves duality. There are two things different in kind—matter and 
spirit. To accept the veritable existence of the one, and to deny the 
other, is to falsify the most palpable of facts. Yet an overween- 
ing logic has sought in every age, to build a scheme of knowledge 
upon a single one of these two elements, while the other has been 
pared down to fit into some odd niche in the temple where its twin- 
brother was the sole object of worship. Thus have risen systems of 
Idealism, declaring virtually that matier is spirit; systems of Mate- 
rialism, declaring that spirit is matter; and then for those who could 
not find either of these sthemes to their taste, systems of Absolute 
Identity, declaring that both matter and spirit are but forms of one 
substance which underlies both, a sort of substantia una et unica. 
All of these systems, as has been well said, are seductive from their 
seeming simplicity, but simple only through mutilation. Let us ac- 
knowledge that there is not only a passion for unity which is native 
to the mind, but that there must be in all science a real unity of 
which that same mind furnishes us the type; but let us never fail to 
allow the facts of consciousness to decide the nature of that unity. 
Let the modern chemist like Youmans believe, if he will, that all the 
elements of matter which have hitherto been considered simple, are 
merely modifications of some one ultimate substance which exists in 
forms even more unlike each other than the black charcoal and the 
glittering diamond ; let him insist, as much as he pleases, that science 
already proclaims this to be her belief, by expressing the atomic 
weights of all her elements in multiples of hydrogen, and by her hy- 
pothesis that heat, motion, light, and electricity are all forms of some 
one ultimate force, into which they are mutually convertible ;—but 
there let him stop. When he goes further, and intimates that mind is 
but this same force liberated end transformed by chemical changes in 
the brain; when he declares that this search for unity is so irresisti- 
ble a feature of our mental constitution that we cannot believe in the 
existence of spirit and matter, but must by a necessity of mind re- 
solve one into the other or both into one, he is simply throttling the 
facts of mind, with the hope, that as dead men tell no tales, he can 
build up a complete system solely upon the facts of matter. Such a 
manipulation of facts to suit a preconceived theory, falsifies the very 
principle of induction upon which all science is based. To dispose of 
half the facts of consciousness, by denying that mind is essentially 
distinct from matter, is to achieve unity at the sacrifice of all our 
knowledge. Such a method of solving the great problem of the 
universe reminds us of that grim familiar tale of the cannibal chief 
who professed conversion, but was informed by the missionary that 
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he must renounce polygamy by giving up his second wife, before he 
could receive the ordinance of baptism. On the return of the mis- 
sionary the following year, the chief presented himself with smiles for 
the holy rite, and on being interrogated as to what he had done with 
his wife, he replied with a glow of satisfaction, “ Me eat her !” 

Any theory of philosophy which is based upon a monistic hypothesis, 
and which denies the facts of either matter or mind, must exert a 
deadly influence upon theology and religion. The ultimate conclu- 
sion must be that God is the universe or that the universe is God— 
in other words, there is no God separate from the soul or the world. 
And in the precise proportion to which the view of mind leans to one 
or the other extreme, will the religious thinking of the individual 
and the age lean towards Materialism or Pantheism. There are 
two men who have figured largely in theologic controversy, whose 
opposite conclusions may illustrate this twofold danger. There is John 
Henry Newman, apparently concerning himself but little with philos- 
ophy, yet having his whole theology and life dominated by a purely 
metapkysical notion. In his “ Apologia pro Vita sua,” he tells us that 
from his very boyhood, he carried with him a certain constitutional 
frame of mind resembling the Berkeleyan Idealism. “ All the external 
universe,” (I quote from a late writer,) “seemed to him a deception, an 
angelic extravaganza, a spangled phantasmagory of zodiacal signs and 
hieroglyphics, a vivid environment of sacramental symbolisms and 
picture-writings, speaking to him of a Great Being, besides whom and 
his own soul there was no other. Dwelling long within the blazing 
cabalistic ether of this cosmological conception, till his soul had 
learned its language and could think in no other, but tenacious of a 
principle which had also strongly possessed him from an early age, 
that of the necessity of dogma, Dr. Newman passed on gradually but 
logically to his peculiar ecclesiasticism, and became what he has be- 
come,” one of the most unquestioning adherents and advocates of the 
Romish faith. And there on the other hand is Joseph Priestley, begin- 
ning with a tendency precisely the opposite,—fixing his faith on 
nothing which had not the evidence of sense impressed upon it, and 
unable even to conceive of a spiritual idea until he had cast it into a 
material mould. As you watch his mental progress, you perceive 
him getting his notions of mind from retorts and electrical machines, 
until Hartley’s theory of vibrations, with slight modifications, seems 
to include and explain all the facts of our mental constitution. And 
from this sensational philosophy what theology was evolved? Noth- 
ing more nor less than a bald Socinianism, which ignored all the pro- 
founder truths of revelation, left nothing in Christ which could be 
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worshipped, and reduced Christian experience to a mere matter of the 
reason. Newman and Priestley are examples of the pernicious influ- 
ence upon theology, of a philosophy, which, without avowing it, leans 
to one of the two extremes of Idealism or Empiricism. I surely do 
not need to point you to the malign influences which have been ex- 
erted on a wider scale, by whole systems of philosophy. The Sensa- 
tionalism of Locke, developed and carried to its extremest results by 
Condillac and the French Encyclopzedists, poured over France like a 
torrent, sweeping away all belief in man’s spiritual dignity, and with 
the conviction of human accountability and immortality, burying be- 
neath the flood all idea of a God, until the Revolution came to clear 
away the rubbish and make room once more for the faiths that had 
been destroyed. And on the other hand, the Kantian philosophy, 
with its extreme subjective tendencies developed by Schelling and 
Hegel, declared that man could know all, by being himself the All in 
miniature, even as the drop of water can reflect upon its surface the 
earth beneath and all the constellations of the cope of heaven. While 
Empiricism ended in the absolute denial of a God, Idealism found its 
consummation in a Pantheistic scheme which confounded the uni- 
verse with God, and made all human lives and actions but the bril- 
liant bubbles that rise for a moment and then disappear, upon the 
endless current of impersonal and unconscious being. 

With these systems before us, and with the practical evidence of 
their power for evil in the pervading tendency and tone of modern 
Continental theology and religion, and in the general scepticism of the 
French and German mind, it is vain to ignore the dangers which rise 
from a false philosophy. Yet I suspect that another danger is before 
us, as great or even greater than any which Christianity has met and 
conquered. There is a philosophy now rising to power which seems 
to me whore deadly than any other, because it consists in the denial 
of all philosophy. A philosophy of nescience is worse than a philos- 
ophy of omniscience. The one still leaves us the reality of mind 
from which to argue the existence of aGod. The other, like Caligula, 
when he wished that all the people of Rome had one neck, that he 
might at one blow behead them all, gathers all the facts of the mental 
consciousness together and by a single stroke puts them out of exist- 
ence. By that same stroke that destroys all knowledge of the human 
mind, you have destroyed all knowledge of Him who made the mind. 
In every production of writers of this class, as Lewes and Draper, 
you seem to hear the jubilant refrain: “ Great Pan is dead! The age 
of Metaphysics has happily ended! Philosophy is forever impossible!” 
A spontaneous vegetative life is substituted for the apprehension of 
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spiritual realities. Mind is but a product of organization, and 
thought is only cerebration. Thus, in effect, man is bidden to act the 
part of the wretched miser of Bunyan’s dream, who bends ever to- 
ward the earth, gathering straws with his muck-rake, while all the 
while a golden crown hangs suspended just above him, unseen and 
unregarded. God, heaven, freedom, conscience, immortality, are all 
the diseased imaginations of an unscientific age. These are the 
logical results of a philosophy which starts with the denial of any 
direct knowledge of the mind. But there are thousands who accept 
its principles, without foreseeing these results. The array of investi- 
gators and followers, who may be classed as Positivists in philosophy, 
is very great. There are great names among them. Mill and Bain 
and Spencer in England, are minds of rare erudition and acumen. 
But there are lesser satellites that revolve about these suns of the sys- 
tem and reflect their light. The youthful writers for the London 
Times quote John Stuart Mill as the only authority in philosophy. 
There are itinerant lecturers among us, who, winter after-winter, de- 
liver to audiences, innocent of all suspicion of their drift, lengthy 
tirades against metaphysics, and arguments to show that the observa- 
tion of our own mental states is as impossible and absurd as to stand 
still and walk around one’s self. There are in all our Sabbath con- 
gregations, men who drink in this philosophy of Nescience from mag- 
azines and scientific periodicals, and who are prepared thereby to look 
upon the sermon as so much pleasant moonshine for purblind-intel- 
lects that cannot bear the sunlight. ‘There are few of us, I am per- 
suaded, who realize to what extent this godless philosophy has taken 
hold of the educated minds of the generation and has warped their 
views of religion. You see the results of it, in the disposition of cer- 
tain divines to accept Mr. Huxley as an authority with regard to the 
creation, and to sit at the feet of Baden Powell for-teaching with re- 
gard to the possibility of a literal destruction of the world by fire, 
Outside the ministry, it appears in the popular hue and cry against 
metaphysics, and in the increasing lack of sympathy with the Chris- 
tian church on the part of those whose pursuits bring them most in 
contact with physical science. There has been a vast change in this 
respect in twenty years. Time was, when physiology and history 
brought the tesults of their investigations and laid them upon the 
altar of religion. The tendency now is to deny that there exists such 
a thing as metaphysical or moral science, and to treat as a weakness 
of intellect any attempt to interpret the world of matter by the world 
of mind. 

I do not need to tell you that the Coryphzeus of this new philoso- 
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phy of nescience is Auguste Comte. Scarcely recognized as a 
thinker during his lifetime, he promises, now that he is dead, to be 
the master of the scientific thought of the next twenty years. His 
classification of the sciences, though chargeable with many errors, 
proves him to be one of the leading minds of the age. Every one of 
the fundamental principles of his philosophy, however, is at war with 
a sound psychology. As a notable illustration of the necessity of be- 
ginning our theological thinking with correct principles of mind, let me 
point out to you two of the fundamental errors of Positivism, and the 
results to which they logically lead in our notions with regard to re- 
ligious truth. Take for example, his postulate that we know nothing 
but the phenomena of matter, and that mind, if there be such a thing, 
lies wholly out of reach of direct observation. Nothing could more 
plainly than this contradict the consciousness of men. In the same 
act by which I know matter, I know myself as distinct from matter 
and as knowing matter. I can see two things at a time, viz. :—self 
and not-self. I have knowledge of my own mental states by memory. 
I know what I was, as well as what I am. To deny these deliverances 
of consciousness is to declare that I know nothing; for I have the 
same evidence for the existence of my own mental states, that I have 
for the existence of outward phenomena. The mind is just as open 
to inspection as the world around me. - The same rule that excludes 
as invalid my knowledge of myself, must exclude as invalid my knowl- 
edge of matter. It is singular, as Mr. Martineau has somewhere 
said, that certain philosophers take such unconscious delight in 
knocking out their own brains. Comte seems quite unaware that the 
same scythe with which he mows down the psychologists, cuts off his 
own legs also. For how can science be built up of the phenomena of 
matter? Observation of facts is not science. The mere grouping of 
facts is not science. Science is a thing of the mind and not of matter 
only. Unless there be a mental potency prior to all experience, no ex- 

perience is possible. A “structural préequipment of mind ”’ is neces- 
' sary in order to correlate and arrange phenomena. The very idea of 
unity by which we classify facts, must come to us from the unity of 
our own self-consciousness. Unless the primitive beliefs of substance, 
resemblance, power, which are a part of the original endowment of 
the mind, and which flash out from latency into living energy the mo- 
ment we are brought in contact with the phenomena of the outer 
world,—unless these primitive beliefs by which we mould external 
facts into shape and clothe them with meaning are just as much ob- 
jects of knowledge and have as entire validity as the outward facts 
which we know through the testimony of the senses, all science is 
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forever impossible. You might as well collect together a heap of 
arms and legs and heads from a dissecting room and call them liv- 
ing men, as to collect together mere facts and call them science.’ 
Science is made up of facts and ideas. If we cannot know anything 
but facts, if there be no such thing as phenomena of mind, if the 
mind be not an organism whose workings can be observed in con- 
sciousness, then the foundations of all knowledge are swept away, and 
the whole structure sinks “deeper than plummet ever sounded.” In 
the Arabian Nights there is a curious story of a mountain of load- 
stone, which the sailors greet with delight as the sign of some hospi- 
table shore, where they may rest from the tempests of the deep. But 
as they draw near, the mighty mass of loadstone exerts its magnetic 
attraction upon every particle of iron in the vessel, until every nail and 
bolt is drawn from its place, and the ship goes to pieces, a miserable 
wreck. M. Comte has discovered a mountain of loadstone in this 
principle that all our knowledge is confined to the phenomena of mat- 
ter—it draws every fastening from his bark, and brings his new phi- 
losophy to total dissolution. 

. A similar absurdity is involved in another great principle of this 
philosophy, viz. :—the denial of causes, both efficient and final. What 
we call cause and effect is, it seems, only regularity of sequence. Dr. 
Hickok has given us an ingenious illustration of this principle of 
causality, which may serve to set forth the precise nature of Comte’s 
denial. Suppose two cog-wheels, with interlocking teeth. Hach of 
these wheels is connected with a steam engine which moves it. 
Both engines are working at the same rate of speed, so that the 
wheels revolve without interfering with each other. Each wheel 
obeys the impulse of its own engine, and neither is moved by the 
other. Interlocked though the cogs are, the relation between their 
motions is simply one of resemblance. But let one of these wheels be 
detached from the engine that just now moved it. To all appearance, 
the wheels move as before, yet it is plain that there is a new relation 
between their motions,—a principle of causality has come in,—the 
motion of the one is now the cause of the motion of the other. Now 
Comte denies the reality of any such notion as cause. He declares 
that the wheels move together in the one case just as they do in the 
other—there is no new relation established between them, when one 
éngine ceases its motion—the simultaneous movement of the wheels 
in the first case, as in the last, is the sum and substance of the whole. 
What can be meant by law—where is the place for law upon this 
theory ? Law must be something fixed and not phenomenal—some- 
thing behind phenomena which produces phenomena. But the only 
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law which such a theory as this admits, is the arbitrary succession of 
phenomena, without method or cause. In other words, instead of ac- 
cepting the old axiom ex nihilo nihil fit, he seems to insist that ex ni- 
hilo omnia fiunt. And so the causal judgment which we form, the 
moment we observe phenomena, and which is just as strong in the 
mind of the child asin the mind of the mature man, is resolved into 
a persuasion that because we have observed that each event follows 
some other event, it will probably be so again. It is not too much to 
say that this confounding of the necessary with the customary, is con- 
tradicted by the consciousness of every man and child upon the planet. 
By an irresistible law of thought, every change whatsoever is recog- 
nized to be the result of some power that effects the change—a power 
behind the phenomena and separate from them—a power of which we 
have the type and proof in every effect which our own wills produce 
upon our own organism or upon the outward world. The natural re- 
sult is that Comte has no such thing as an Inductive Logic and can 
have none. Where there is no causation, there can be no law; where 
there is no law, there can be no logic. And this is not all. By this 
same rule which excludes the idea of causation, all the grandest intui- 
tions of the soul are immolated, for they all rest upon the same evi- 
dence. We lose all proof that either spirit or matter exist, back of 
the phenomena open to the senses. We have no warrant for believ- 
ing that matter is anything more than a possibility of sensations, or 
that mind is anything more than a series of feelings aware of its own 
existence. Even mathematical truth is purely phenomenal. Two 
and two, it is true, make four with us; but it is only because we are 
used to it. In the planet Jupiter, where the customs of society are 
different, two and two may make five. There is no such thing as ab- 
solute truth. Right and wrong themselves are matters of conven- 
tion. There is no eternal necessity in our nature which makes the 
right praiseworthy and the wrong condemnable. We have perceived 
the consequences of lying to be bad—we call it a vice therefore. But 
in the star Sirius, or even in the moon, where the consequences are 
more happy, lying may be a virtue. The Universe is a Cosmos no 
longer. There is no Will binding its parts together. The world and 
its events are but a procession of phantoms without connection or 
order, of whose origin, significance and destination, we know abso- 
lutely nothing—a conclusion of absolute scepticism, which Lord 
Neaves justly ridicules in the persons of Mill and Hume, its advo- 
cates, by the following humorous lines :— 


“ Against a stone you strike your toe; 
You feel ’tis sore, it makes a clatter ; 
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But what you feel is all you know 
_ Of toe, or stone, or mind, or matter. 
Mill and Hume of mind and matter 
Wouldn’t leave a rag or tatter: 
What although 
We feel the blow? 
That doesn’t show there’s mind or matter. 


“ Had I skill like Stuart Mill, 

His own position I could shatter ; 
The weight of Mill I count as nz/, 

If Mill has neither mind nor matter. 
Mill, when minus mind and matter, 
Though he make a kind of clatter, 

Must himself 
Just mount the shelf, 
And there be laid with mind and matter.” 


As if these conclusions were not sufficiently absurd, we have the 
direct denial that there is such a thing as purpose in the universe. 
What are called marks of design are only accidental coincidences. 
Final causes are merged in the totality of secondary causes. The sole 
explanation of the wondrous adaptations of nature to the good of man, 
is that these are simply the result of mechanical laws. There is no 
sense.in wondering at the order of the heavenly spheres—with the 
laws that govern nature, how could there be any disorder? Thus the 
lofty thought of the classic poet, “that the highest link of nature's 
chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair,” is exchanged 
for the blasphemous assertion thatt he heavens declare, not the glory 
of God, but the glory of the astronomer. But the followers of Comte 
convict themselves of folly by their unintentional use of language 
which implies adaptation in nature. Darwin is obliged to speak con- 
tinually of the design of such and such a series of arrangements, as 
for example, that required for the fertilization of orchids. On 
Comte’s own showing, there has been a curious design in the ar- 
rangement of all things from the very beginning with reference to 
the development at last of a true philosophy—a wonderful series of 
adaptations by which, when time was ripe and the world’s needs the 
greatest, a Comte was brought forth, and humanity delivered from its 
metaphysical and theologic folly. Surely a design like this, executed 
too, only through unnumbered subordinate adaptations and arrange- 
ments of human character and history, proves a Designer of endless 
wisdom and goodness. But says Maudsley, one of the Positivist camp- 
followers: “ Design, according to Spinoza’s sagacious remark, would 
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imply imperfection in the Designer—a necessity of adding something to 
himself to make up his sum of blessedness—and this notion involves 
you in a self-contradiction, for imperfection of any sort is inconsistent 
with your very idea of God.” But what sort of a God would be Mr. 
Maudsley’s perfect God? His only notion of a God must be that of a 
being not so great or free or active as ourselves—an Asiatic Brahma, 
as “idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” No, the forthput- 
ting of designing wisdom and of creative power is not inconsistent 
with infinite perfection, since it is voluntary se/f-limitation, for the 
sake of revealing his glory. God is limited by nothing outside him- . 
self, but only by the decrees of his own most free and blessed will; 
and such a self-limitation is only a proof and fruit of infinite perfec- 
tion. Or again, when the Positivist argues that the imperfection of 
the design proves the absence of all purpose in the universe, it is 
hard to tell which is to be most condemned, the ignorance of the’ob- 
jection or.its presumption. It is the old boast of Alphonso of Castile, 
that if he had been present with the Almighty when the universe 
was planned, he could have suggested to him some valuable improve- 
ments. “The universe, it seems, can with all its imperfections pro- 
duce a Comte, but cannot equal his intelligence.” Or, if a serious re- 
ply must be made to an argument so shallow, we might show that the 
whole tendency of modern science, nay, the very principle that guides 
her in all her researches, is to take for granted that there must be 
adaptations and uses in things whose purpose and design have hith- 
erto been hidden. Increasing knowledge has only taught her that 
everything is for some end—and even if it were ultimately discovered 
that there was organic imperfection in tlie system, it would only 
prove a deeper adaptation of that system to man’s state of conscious 
moral discord and evil,—an adaptation revealing to him the ruin sin 
has wrought, and exciting in him longings for the deliverance from 
bondage, of the whole creation of God. 

The tendencies of a philosophy built upon such principles as these, 
are too manifest to require elucidation. They tear up philosophy by 
the roots, and religion must share the fate of philosophy. One of 
Comte’s grandest generalizations indeed is this, that theology and 
metaphysics are relics of the race’s infancy, necessary stages in human 
progress, but to be regarded in these days only as stepping-stones 
which may be removed, now that we have risen by them from infancy 
to manhood. Biology is only a part of physiology—brain secretes 
thcught as the liver secretes bile—man, to use Dr. Holmes’s simile, is 
only “a drop of water imprisoned in a crystal, one little particle in 
the crystalline prism of the solid universe.” All his higher ideas of 
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that universe, its forms of beauty, its divine arrangements, its moral 
influences, are cast aside as worthless. All his noblest intuitions— 
substance, causation, law, freedom, conscience, accountability, immor- 
tality—are metaphysical or theological chimeras. There is no place 
for sin nor for repentance. There is no God to direct the blind re- 
sistless forces of nature, or to hear and answer the cry that rises from 
the desolate heart of man. In the terrible language gf Holyoake, 
one of the advocates of this atheistic creed: “Science has shown us 
that we are under the dominion of general laws, and that there is no 
special Providence. Nature acts with fearful uniformity; stern as fate 
absolute as tyranny, merciless as death; too vast to praise, too inex- 
plicable to worship, too inexorable to propitiate; it has no ear for 
prayer, no heart for sympathy, no arm to save.” With such a pic- 
ture of the universe before us, we seem enshrouded by the darkness 
of Byron’s dream :— 


“The bright sun is extinguished, and the stars 
Do wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless; and the icy earth 
Swings blind and blackening in the moonless air. 
Morn comes and goes—and comes, but brings no day ; 
And men forget their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation, and all hearts 
Are chilled into a selfish prayer for light. 
* * 


* * * * 

“The waves are dead; the tides are in their grave ; 
The moon, their mistress, has expired before ; 
The winds are withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished ; darkness has no need 
Of aid from them. She is the universe!” 


And Comte himself has given us proof, if any such were needed, that 
the human soul revolts at the. picture of a universe without a God, 
and has an instinct implanted in its very constitution, which cannot 
be satisfied without some semblance of worship. The later specula- 
tions of the great Positivist aimed at nothing less than the establish- 
ment of a new religion which should dispense with the notion of a 
Deity or a revelation,—a religion of which Comte himself was to be 
sovereign pontiff and supreme lawgiver. The object of adoration is 
collective humanity or the totality of all the forces engaged in the 
perfecting of the race, embracing therefore the solid earth itself which 
supports this race—the former to be designated as the “ Great Be- 
ing,” and the latter as the “Great Fetish.” Three hundred and sixty- 
five of the world’s benefactors are chosen to represent humanity as 
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objects of worship, and the statues of all these are set up in the pan- 
theon of the new religion, that each day of the year may have its 
special saint for commemoration. For the separate weeks and 
months, there are dit majores, or greater gods, and among them Con- 
fucius, Voltaire, and Mahomet, though no place is found for Christ. 
For private devotion, there is the adoration of the mother, the wife, 
the daughter. An ejaculatory prayer is proposed consisting of the 
following words: “Love as our principle; order as our basis; pro-_ 
gress as our end.” Instead of the sign of the cross, so common in the 
Romish church, the three principal cerebral organs are to be thought- 
fully touched by the finger. For priests there is a college of savants ; 
for sacraments there are birthday, wedding, and funeral rites ; for the 
last judgment there is a posthumous decision of learned men upon 
the merits or demerits of the dead; the fame of this decision stands 
for immortality, and a civilized earth is made to serve for heaven. 
Such is the substitute for the religion of the Bible, proposed by the 
atheistic philosopher. Revolting at the childishness of worshipping 
God, he constructs a religion in which the race shall worship man. 
With such poetic justice is the truth avenged. With such uncon- 
sciousness of its own nature, does the wisdom of this world prove 
itself to be foolishness in the sight of God. 

What has been said will prepare you for the few words in which I 
shall present the last thought of my subject. It is this: An impartial 
philosophy is essential to the perfect triumph of religion. If the uni- 
versal sway of Christianity is to be brought about in accordance with 
the common laws of mind, it would seem that a true philosophy must 
be one of God’s chosen weapons for subduing the world to Christ. 
Christianity has not only nothing to fear from a true science of the 
mind, but she must recognize in such science her indispensable coad- 
jutor and ally. The stress of the argument against Christianity 
among investigators of physical truth is not so much theological as it 
is philosophical, and this fact is but the illustration of that wider prin- 
ciple enunciated by Sir William Hamilton, that “there is no diffi- 
culty emerging in theology which has not first emerged in philoso- 
phy.” In spite of M. Comte, philosophy will exist while the world 
stands. It is time for the Christian church and the Christian ministry 
to understand its power, and instead of deploring its influence or 
treating it with shallow contempt, to use every effort to bring it into 
the service of Christ. As the greatest thinker of New England said 
a century ago: “There is no need that strict philosophical truth be at 
all concealed from men—no danger in contemplation and discovery in 
these things. The truth is extremely needful to be known, and the 
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more clearly and perfectly the real fact is known, and the more con- 
stantly kept in view, the better. The clear and full knowledge of the 
true system of the universe will greatly establish the true Christian 
scheme of divine administration in the City of God.” Let us have 
done, then, once for all, with the notion that metaphysical studies are 
beside the proper work of the preacher, and by necessity mystify his 
brain and destroy his practical power. The history of the church has 
shown that philosophy, instead of weakening the grasp and corrupt- 
ing the principles of her preachers, has been their great discipline 
and strength. No man can clearly present or successfully defend the 
truths of religion without knowing them in their principles. A 
teacher of religion who sneers at metaphysics as if they were a fog- 
bank in which only fools will risk their lives, is simply playing into 
the hands of infidelity, and virtually declaring that all true philoso- 
phy is on the side of the enemies of religion. To fill his place as a 
preacher in these days he must know the foundations of his faith in 
the human consciousness, must have some proper sense of those grand 
primitive affirmations of the soul, which 


“be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing.” 


He must be able to show the dabbler in an atheistic philosophy 
whither the principles he has ignorantly adopted will lead him’; how 
completely these principles affront the reason and mock the religious 
nature of man; how they are based upon a single primary miscon- 
ception with regard to the sources of our knowledge; how a simple 
confidence in the original intuitions of the mind, will restore to us the 
world, the soul, and God; how that confidence is the indispensable 
basis of all science, while a denial of a single one of these original 
convictions is like 


“ the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.” 


It is the business of the preacher to know the false philosophy 
which threatens to leaven society, in order that in its place he may 
put the true. And this he can do in a thousand ways. Forma 
metaphysical disquisitions in the pulpit will never accomplish any- 
thing; but the incidental statement in sermon and correspondence and 
conversation, of the fundamental errors of a false philosophy, accom- 
panied by a simple reductio ad absurdum, will open the eyes of many 





